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THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF NATIONALISM 
By Joun M. Wo tre, S.T.D., Px.D. 
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ture’s scheme; it is a part of the 
machinery through which nature 
advances life: nature has not yet 
finished her task, for the race has 
still farther to go. Nature evinced 
this force in primitive tribes and lo- 
cal communities, which urged the 
struggle of the race upward with 
clubs, stones, bows and arrows, 
swords, spears, gunpowder, tanks, 
big berthas, submarines, poison gas, 
flying bombers, and now with 
trade wars. Evidently, to him, the 
more scientifically intricate and de- 
structive the instruments and tools 
of warfare, the higher the level of 
advance that has been attained. 

The origin of the tribal force is 
in tribal instincts, he continues, 
and these kept the groups apart, 
rather than the seas, rivers and 
mountain ranges. Every member 
of every tribe inherited these men- 
tal proclivities; they are in nature’s 
scheme for the production of new 
races, which through intermittent 
conflicts effect the progress. Dif- 
ferent races are an essential in na- 
ture’s plan. 

The progressive effects, that have 
been achieved, are due to these 
forces that evoke the best in hu- 
man nature and cultivate it through 
courage, sacrifice, and competition. 
Such qualities make the contestants 
stronger and healthier, and at the 
same time create the need for more 
intricate machinery for successful 
conflict. Nature’s ideals call for 
sacrifice of leisure, of health and of 
life itself, because the conflict spirit 
must not be quelled. The resultant 
conflicts bring on wars, which are a 
means and a condition of man’s fu- 
ture progress. This element in Sir 
Arthur’s theory is in keeping with 
the other theory that he appears to 
accept,—the survival of the fittest 
in the physical order, which science 
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and scientific anthropology have 
long since rejected. 

In time, he continues, the tribes 
tended to agglomerate into races 
and nations; the nations of history 
arose from fusing tribes, and de- 
veloped them into competing na- 
tional units, which were urged on 
to grow through the spirit and ex- 
pression of patriotism, which is the 
mainspring and the mark of na- 
tionalism. The resultant competi- 
tion is the impelling force in pro- 
gressive social and political evolu- 
tion. It is impossible to uproot the 
spirit of nationalism, because such 
attempts would wreck nature’s 
scheme for the creation of bigger 
and better races, and for the indi- 
vidual man’s advancement; the 
strongest forces in nature will not 
allow that. 

With these supposed natural 
forces civilization, as we know it, is 
continually in conflict, because its 
tendency is to break down national 
barriers. Nature, therefore, would 
have failed if nations had intermin- 
gled for constructive programs of 
life, and has failed in as far as they 
have harmonized their forces. It is 
now reasserting itself and hence the 
social, political, economic, and 
financial crises and the overhang- 
ing war clouds. It would seem that 
the nations must choose between 
the forces of nature and the forces 
of civilization. And yet, nature in 
the majority of the peoples of the 
world is not particularly bellicose. 
It is alleged to be so chiefly by those 
who are eager for the autocratic 
and absolute state and not for a 
true moderate nationalism. A phi- 
losophy of nationalism based on the 
theory that human nature is war- 
like is not even in accord with in- 
stincts as we know them, much 
less with right reason. 


















The United States and Canada 
are cited as examples of the con- 
flict between the instinctive and 
civilizing forces. The United States, 
Sir Arthur observes, should be in- 
ternational in outlook because of 
her cosmopolitan population, yet to 
him, she is extremely national; this 
statement is not in accord with the 
sentiment of our people, who are 
most sympathetically inclined to- 
wards the oppressed of every land, 
and are bitterly opposed to any 
plans to incite war for any reason 
but national self-defense. Likewise 
Canada, he cites, which is also a 
conglomerate of peoples, is showing 
nationalistic tendencies. These 
countries exhibit the so-called nat- 
ural forces in conflict with those of 
civilization, but the natural pre- 
dominate over the civilizing. All 
that one can rightfully and accu- 
rately observe, it should be noted 
here, in the national conduct of the 
peoples of these countries is, that 
they are unwilling to follow the 
prophets of a false hope, who insti- 
gate war for other than purposes of 
race or national betterment. Al- 
though Sir Arthur appears to think 
that these instinctive forces came 
to the fore for the first time at the 
building of the Tower of Babel in 
Shinar, they were at work long be- 
fore. 

The Book of Genesis (XI.) does 
not present the first natural upris- 
ing against nationalistic or even 
civilizing forces. The Scriptures, it 
might be observed, do not convey 
that impression; they only empha- 
size that at that time the national- 
istic spirit eclipsed itself. To the 
true anthropologist nature had long 
before begun its tendency to dif- 
ferentiate races and nations. The 
origin of human races must be 
sought in other sources. 
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The propensities of instincts to 
contravene or to rebel against the 
dictates of right reason, should not 
lead even the anthropologist to con- 
clude that instincts are thus acting 
righteously,—in harmony with the 
best interests of the race of men, or 
in keeping with the original intent 
of the Creator. In the state of orig- 
inal justice the lower nature of man 
and even his will become rebellious, 
but because then and now instincts 
act contrary to the conclusions of 
right reason, does not justify the 
inference that instincts in that rdéle 
are aiming blindly at the best for 
the human race. The only conclu- 
sion that would seem logical is that 
instincts at some time since their 
original grant had become infected 
with a tendency against what is 
good for the individual and the 
group. 

In addition, the learned anthro- 
pologist makes a wide range and 
loose deduction that because of cer- 
tain group tendencies now existent, 
the individual is born with the pro- 
clivities to do as the group sets out. 
The social inheritances differ wide- 
ly from the natural, and what in- 
stinctive nature in the individual is 
at birth is too often conditioned by 
evil tendencies in the group, which 
represent not nature in its native 
state so much, as the accumulated 
habits of centuries. Because a tribe 
has become bellicose on account of 
historical misfortunes is not an ar- 
gument, even of good induction, 
that the individuals of the tribe 
were born with the tendency as an 
instinct. There was indeed this po- 
tentiality and even propensity at 
birth, but not necessarily the tend- 
ency to override in general the dic- 
tates of reason. The propensity to 
evil (that is what the proclivity 
really is), which was the result of 
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original sin, only proves the need of 
a force to strengthen nature in its 
fallen state, so that it may conform 
to the dictates of reason strength- 
ened by grace from Him Who gave 
the original natural endowments. 

Sir Arthur then ventures the ex- 
planation that the forces of nature 
are in conflict with the forces of 
reason,—but of reason as he under- 
stands it, as though blind reason 
were not so much a natural force in 
the individual as well as the group, 
as the instinct that has been trained 
to combativeness. In fact, he places 
instincts above reason for, to him, 
they are the forces that promote the 
real progress of the race. But if 
reason, thus conceived, can err, 
why not instinct? Why are not 
both in his philosophy leading men 
and civilization astray? 

He then takes the réle of a mod- 
ern Jeremiah, and in viewing and 
analyzing the present world condi- 
tions,- he prophesies, as the olden 
prophet did, hard times ahead. 
From this type of anthropologist he 
becomes the defender of the true 
God, and views the present situa- 
tion as a result of mankind turn- 
ing from Him, as in the case of 
the Tower of Babel. His ideal ap- 
pears to be, however, that the 
will of the true God should be 
obeyed. 

He becomes even more truly re- 
ligious, and states that the spirit of 
nationalism has frustrated Christ’s 
doctrine, which, of course, was 
wrong, but still in keeping with the 
propensities of righteous nature; 
nature is righteous,—is seeking the 
perfection of the race of men, still 
it is in conflict with spiritual ideals 
and religious precepts. It is not 


exactly determined by him whence 
and why the nationalistic propen- 
sities emerge, except that nature 
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seeks the best development of the 
race through them. How nature 
could attain the best through such 
modifications of the instincts, and 
still conflict with the will of God is 
difficult to understand, without ad- 
vancing some indictment of God, 
or at least of the scientist’s notion 
of Him. 

He attempts to explain, however, 
that the human is always seeking 
for soft jobs,—an easy mode of life, 
and thus is reacting to civilizing 
forces, which really dissipate the 
forces that are actually impelling 
him upwards. He appears here to 
be giving only caricatures of the 
real civilizing forces as history ex- 
poses them. At the same time, that 
instructive nature seeks conflict, he 
writes, civilizing influences are at 
work urging him to seek the false 
gods of mammon and of comfort. 
Nations have more to fear from 
stagnation and luxury, which evi- 
dence civilization, than from fight- 
ing. 

Reason, civilization and religion 
should control, however, in the 
analysis of Sir Arthur, and bring 
order out of the tendencies to a cha- 
otic state. Reason has led our mod- 
ern civilization into dangerous 
ways, by allowing man to become 
a pursuer of the false gods of 
power, trade and wealth. Still, he 
says, nature (meaning the aggres- 
sive instinct) is now resentful of its 
displacement and is calling man 
back from the worship of mammon; 
it refuses to allow, what men now 
seek,—a uniform, peaceful, super- 
national nationality, because in its 
final issuing the urge for national- 
ism cannot be rationalized. 

One might here interject, what 
is reason for, but to rationalize na- 
ture so that it may serve the best 
human ends, not only of the indi- 























vidual but also of the group, and in 
fact of all the nations of the world 
together? Peaceful nationalities to 
this scientist, are in a condition that 
is contrary to nature, because na- 
ture wants the production of man- 
hood, by combat and destruction, 
while reason seeks security instead 
of courage, sacrifice, and competi- 
tion, which are the reactions of in- 
stinct. He evidently is mistaken in 
regard to the functions of reason 
and instinctive nature, because rea- 
son’s function in this aspect is not 
to provide security, which is the 
prerogative of the regulated and 
stabilized instincts, emotions, and 
feelings, while reason is directly 
concerned with certainty, and indi- 
rectly with security, by directing in- 
stinctive nature to certain and thus 
secure ends. 

His final solution of the dilemma 
is in education, which should adopt 
a mode of bringing the inherited 
(bellicose) tendencies under the 
control of reason. This is his near- 
est approach to recognizing the spir- 
itual forces in life, for if reason is 
to control instinct it must regard 
social, spiritual, and religious ideals 
and forces as more contributory to 
progress than instinct impelling 
reason blindly. Still, many phases 
of modern education are destruc- 
tive also, according to Sir Arthur. 
He cites in this regard the tendency 
of the reason in a great number to 
accept the cowardly escapes from 
duty in proposing means for the re- 
duction of the birth rate. It must 
be objected here that Sir Arthur 
even in regard to reason is in error 
as to the “tendencies of reason,” 
because such tendencies are neither 
instinctive nor reasonable, but rath- 
er unreason in conflict with in- 
stincts. No nation, he says, can es- 
cape its inevitable doom, which 
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does not bear the responsibilities of 
growing populations. 

Farther on, he expresses belief in 
the increasing necessity of interna- 
tional negotiations, which will sub- 
mit national difficulties to the ad- 
justments of reason, and lead to a 
nationalism that is tempered by 
reason and knowledge. In this, he 
evidently believes, that reason has 
a higher rdéle to enact than instinct, 
and that it can and should control 
lower tendencies in the promotion 
of a higher good. 

The misleading error in Sir Ar- 
thur’s exposition lies in the fact that 
he approaches the problem with 
preconceived notions, and these do 
not grade instinct, reason, patriot- 
ism, gregariousness, nationalism, 
education, civilization, and religion 
in their order of force, importance, 
and excellence; they have their 
place in nature’s scheme, according 
to a certain order of cause and ef- 
fect, and reason must accept this or- 
der. The religious is the most im- 
pelling of the instincts; and when 
it is rationalized and guided by 
revelation, and the ministries of 
grace, it becomes the most potent 
and civilizing force, in the truest 
and best sense in life. 

Pope Pius XI. defines the evils of 
false nationalism, and outlines the 
characteristics of true nationalism 
for us (Allocution of December 24, 
1930) : 


“Even more difficult—not to say 
impossible—is it for peace to last 
between peoples and states if in the 
place of true and genuine love of 
country [patriotism] there rules 
and abounds a hard and selfish na- 
tionalism, which is the same as say- 
ing hatred and envy, in place of mu- 
tual desire for the good, distrust 
and suspicion in place of willing co- 
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operation, ambition for hegemony 
and mastery in place of respect and 
care for the rights of all, even those 
of the weak and the small.” 


Lord Hugh Cecil in Nationalism 
and Catholicism puts his remark- 
able concept of true nationalism in 
the following: 


“Man is intended to give his high- 
est loyalty and supremest devotion 
to something greater than the state 
of which he is a citizen. Just as he 
loves his country better than his 
school or his regiment or his trade 
union, so there is something which 
he ought to love better than his 
country. Nationality is not, or 
ought not to be, the highest objec- 
tive for the corporate sentiment that 
is so potent a force. Accordingly, 
when.# man devotes to the nation 
to which he belongs the very high- 
ést and best that he has to give, 
hen it. hgcomes the greatest thing 
he knows, the supreme object 
ove and sacrifice, there is a 


ign, and all through human 

he sion is always a dead- 
ly danger. [t is neither an archaic 
superstition nor an absolute doc- 
trine, that idolatry is the first of 
sins. For it is the perversion of the 
religious instinct, and the religious 
instinct is the highest and the 
strongest of human motives. And 
nationalism may easily be discerned 
to be a sort of idolatry. For it is 
one of the commonplaces of theol- 
ogy that every Christian is a mem- 
ber of a body greater than any na- 
tion, of a body indeed which, by a 
mystery transcending human un- 
derstanding, is the body of Christ 
Himself. This body is the Catholic 
Church. It is that man may play 
his part as a member of this body 
that he is gifted with the corporate 
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sentiment and its tremendous 
power. That he may give himself 
over with all his soul and all his 
mind and all his strength to this 
body and its corporate life, he is 
endowed with the portentous pas- 
sion which, perverted, desolates the 
world.” 


Sir Arthur was most presumably , 


led to his emphasis of the combative 
instinct by the anthropologist’s 
tendency to note only too often ex- 
ceptional phenomena and regard 
them as general. He does not re- 
late man in his entirety to what is 
really totality, or the whole scheme 
of the universe, but to one instinct, 
and at that in its perversions, and 
these do not come only from within 
but also from without. No instinct 
plays a part alone, because it is cor- 
porately and functionally tied up 
with the whole physical, mental, 
and emotional being of the creature 
who possesses it. No passion gives 
righteous expression of itself when 
it is in conflict with right reason, or 
reason that is more right than that 
expression of passion. If the race’s 
combative appetite has often over- 
ruled the interests of reason, it was 
because reason itself was not exer- 
cising its God-given function in 
righteous domain over all that is 
lower in power, vigor, and purpose 
than itself. 

No justification in reason can be 
found for the taking of life, liberty, 
and property against dictates that 
are reasonable. No instinct was 
given by nature for that purpose, 
because nature (under God) is even 
more reasonable than many rea- 
sons. The anthropologist may not 
generalize with lasting profit from 
certain incidental occurrences in 
the history of the race, and argue 
that what has happened, in accord- 
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ance with the supposed natural 
law of one instinct, must happen 
again. 

The Christian concept of the 
whole problem, which is also the 
right concept of civilization, in- 
volves the divine immanence and 
the creation of man who is endowed 
with powers to achieve even a great- 
er end than continuous procreation 
—God’s glory. One is rather a 
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means of the other, and procreation 
and physical vigor are only valuable 
in their relation to their adequate, 
which is their final, end. True na- 
tionalism must be based on this 
concept and that of the two King- 
doms, which are more real than any 
particular instinct,—the Kingdom 
of Christ on earth, and the Kingdom 
of God in heaven, and both of these 
for all the children of God. 


MEMORY 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


EARS without pity, yield me only this! 
Whatever joy, whatever barren sorrow 

Lies in the latency of each to-morrow— 
Whatever beauty I may share or miss— 
Let me, wistful and wondering, remember 
The sights, the sounds, the moments I have loved: 
All things that have enchanted me—that moved 
My eager soul... So may the dying ember 
Kindle once more to an impulsive flame, 
Leaping the interlude with a tall fire: 
Again I sense the swift—the young desire; 
I see forgotten places—hear my name 
Faintly, as wind across blue meadows blown .. . 
Years without pity, yield me this alone! 


This memory, bearing its myriad parts, 

Waits for quiescent hours of human need, 
When the dear vanities of day recede 

And lose themselves in silence—when the heart’s 
Mute rhythm throbs more slowly. Then do I find 
The curious consonance which memory brings: 
Of peace—of solace—and of fire that springs 
From frail sweet music left too far behind .. . 

I know again old poems, and the same 

Sheer glamour of their words returns to me; 
And I behold one slim, familiar tree 

Leaning against the stars—and hear my name 
Spoken in cadences long-lost and lonely... . 
Years without pity, yield me this—this only! 











THE PEACOCKS OF BARON’S HALL 


By Papraic CoLuM 


6 HERE is something in the lease 

that I copied which surprises 
me,” said the Lawyer’s Clerk, “it 
seems that anyone who takes over 
Baron’s Hall has to keep Peacocks 
—not any Peacocks, but the Pea- 
cocks that are hatched out in the 
place. I have been through the 
grounds and have seen the Peacocks 
there—Peacocks that are so wild 
that they roost in the trees—but I 
never knew before that the owner 
of Baron’s Hall has to keep them 
according to lease.” As he talked 
about the Peacocks and the lease 
old Simon the Huntsman came out 
of the gate of Baron’s Hall with his 
two old hounds beside him; Kevin 
called to him, and asked about the 
Peacocks that were now crying 
about the Hall. And this was the 
tale the old Huntsman told: 


“This stock of Peacocks has been 
about the Hall for a hundred years 
and more. Long ago the estate 
which was a great estate then was 
owned by one whom the people 
called The Little Baron. He was 
only the size of a child of a dozen 
years, and he had a sister, Lady 
Sabrina, who was the same size as 
he. They were so small, so hand- 
some, and so finely behaved that 
much was made of them wherever 
they went. They were in France 
once and King Louis brought the 
pair of them to stay in his palace, 
and when they were leaving, the 
King or one of his ladies, gave them 
a Peacock and a Peahen. So the 
Little Baron and his sister came 





back to Ireland with the fowl, and 
they took up their residence in the 
place that was their father’s, in 
Baron’s Hall, which was newly built 
then, and the Peacock and the Pea- 
hen walked upon the lawn, and in 
a while a clutch of eggs was laid 
and hatched out and there were 
Peafowl in numbers parading be- 
fore the Court. 

“That was a long time ago, and 
the house and lawn were not as 
they are now, all untidiness and dis- 
repair. It was a very stately place 
then, and the original Peacock and 
Peahen need not have missed the 
King of France’s gardens. The Lit- 
tle Baron and his sister loved to 
walk where the Peacocks paraded, 
he in his gold-braided coat with a 
little sword by his side, and she in 
her flounces of silks and satins. A 
picture that is in the gallery shows 
them walking like that with the 
Peacocks spreading out their tails 
for the pair. It was a long time 
ago, as I have said, and things have 
changed, and some things have 
changed for the better. People who 
kept to the Catholic religion had no 
right to anything in those days. 
Well, the Little Baron and his sis- 
ter belonged to that religion.” 

“And in consequence,” said the 
Lawyer’s Clerk, “the law did not 
presume that they owned anything 
or that they even existed.” 

“Something like that,” said old 
Simon. “The Little Baron: and his 
sister owned nothing in law. 
Though everyone acknowledged that 
he owned all his father had owned 

















the law did not agree. He had no 
right to possession of anything at 
all. But his uncles who were not 
of his religion had the name of 
owning the estate; it was to them 
that all rents were paid; it was in 
their names that everything was 
bought and sold. 

“Well, one day when the Little 
Baron was walking with Lady 
Sabrina along where the Peacocks 
were, their two uncles came to them 
in their big, heavy riding-boots, 
their riding-whips in their hands. 
And as soon as she saw them near 
her Lady Sabrina drew her arm out 
of her little brother’s arm, and 
turned to go into the house. Then 
said brother John or brother Thom- 
as very roughly, ‘Enough of such 
behavior! You must treat us as 
gentlemen and relatives when we 
come to visit you!’ 

“ ‘Nothing,’ said she, ‘will ever 
make me acknowledge the presence 
of men who changed their religion 
for gain.’ And saying this she 
walked into the house. She talked 
like this because she thought of 
nothing else but her piety. It 
wasn’t the same with her brother— 
he thought of the grand house he 
was born in, of the pictures that 
were in the gallery and of the mu- 
sic that was played for him, and of 
the Peacocks that paraded where he 
walked. ‘Yes,’ cried one of the 
uncles when Lady Sabrina, draw- 
ing up her flounces went away from 
the sight of them, ‘Yes. But what 
about these?’ And one held up a 
bag of gold and the other a bag of 
silver that they carried. ‘Here are 
the rents that your tenants have 
paid over to us. And if we were 


not there to receive it in our own 
names, where would this money go 
to? Not to where it is going now— 
into your steward’s counting-house. 
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If the government were not willing 
to suppose that we are the owners 
of all that is here, your servants 
could walk off with your silver and 
your pictures, your horses and your 
coaches, and there would be no one 
to stop them, for you have no title 
to anything here. Even these Pea- 
cocks on the lawn are not yours in 
the eyes of the law.’ 

“*We know that,’ said the Little 
Baron, ‘and Lady Sabrina and my- 
self live under the protection of the 
honor of you two. We are in your 
debt and greatly in your debt, and 
it is fortunate for us that our fa- 
ther’s brothers were not averse to 
changing their father’s religion.’ 

“It would have been to Hell or 
Connaught for you if we were,’ said 
the brother who was the roughest 
of the two. 

“ ‘Not so harshly, Thomas,’ said 
the other. 

“It is as well for those who live 
in Baron’s Hall, who have the 
horses and the coaches and the serv- 
ants, to know that if we wanted to, 
we and our children could have all 
this. The estate is ours in the eyes 
of the law, and all we have to do is 
to come here. and take the benefit 
of it.’ 

“*Yes, but men whose fathers 
were brought up in this house 
couldn’t think of doing such a 
thing,’ said the Little Baron. 

“ *And we needn’t talk about such 
things,’ said brother John. ‘Only 
there will have to be consideration 
shown to us when we come here. 
We mustn’t be treated as if we were 
some trooper’s sons who have come 
upon some service to your Lord- 
ship. Well, come into the count- 
ing-house now and get your Stew- 
ard to pass on the gold and silver 
we have brought you.’ 

“They went into the counting- 
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house, his two uncles and the Little 
Baron, and the gold and silver was 
sorted, and the Steward entered the 
sum of it and went through his 
books to see if it made a balance. 
Then the Little Baron had his un- 
cles sit down to dinner with him. 
“But Lady Sabrina did not come 
to the table, and when brother John 
and brother Thomas muttered 
about this, her brother begged them 
to excuse her; they knew, he said, 
that she was pious, and this was 
the hour, he said, that she went into 
the chapel. But the uncles did not 
excuse her; they knew that she 
would not sit at table with them. 
“After dinner brother John and 
brother Thomas smoked their pipes 
beside the chimney of the great hall 
and then made ready to ride to 
their homes. The Little Baron was 
not there to see them off. And as 
they were in their saddles the Stew- 
ard came up to tell them that there 
was shortage in the money they had 
handed him and to blame them for 
it. This, added to the anger that 
brother John and brother Thomas 
already felt. They had faithfully 
brought all that had been given 
them in rents and here was a serv- 
ant of the house that their father 
was born in checking them in this 
way. They turned upon him and 
ordered him to bring his master to 
where they were. But he would 
not do this: his Lordship, said the 
Steward, was in his gallery looking 
at the pictures of vales and groves 
in France and Italy, and no one was 
permitted to disturb him. He would 
report the shortage in the money to 
him, and that was all he could do 
about it. He kept on talking about 
his accounts, but brother John and 
brother Thomas lashed their horses 
and galloped down the avenue. 
“And when they came to a rise 
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of ground they halted their horses 
and looked back towards Baron’s 
Hall and saw a little man and a lit- 
tle woman walking on the lawn 
with Peacocks parading before 
them, and each said to the other 
that it was a shame that that great 
estate should yield benefit to a 
pair who thought only about pic- 
tures and peacocks and chapel-go- 
ing. For a long time they sat upon 
their horses and looked over all the 
properties that they had title to— 
the fields of barley, oats, and rye 
with men reaping in them and 
women lifting up the sheaves, the 
woods filled with fine timber, the 
pastures with cattle and horses 
grazing on them, and then the lake 
with the fishermen’s boats upon it. 
For the first time in their years of 
guardianship they begrudged these 
possessions to the Little Baron and 
became greedy for some of them. 
“From that day brother John and 
brother Thomas began to think of 
their own advantage as against the 
Little Baron’s. They lost the feel- 
ing that the great house their father 
had come out of should have all 
their loyalty and all their duty. 
They thought of the pair who lived 
there as odd little strangers who 
were always making claims upon 
them, always holding them at fault. 
They began to put to their own use 
part of the rents that came into 
their hands for the Little Baron. 
And when the Steward demanded an 
accounting from them they threw 
him into the bed of nettles outside 
his counting-house and rode away. 
Then they made great outlays with 
the money paid to them for the 
Lord in Baron’s Hall: brother John 
bought a herd of fine cattle for his 
pasture, and brother Thomas 
bought the best of racers and hunt- 
ers for his stables. A time came 














when they brought no money at all 
into the counting-house. Their 
cheating went on and the years 
went by. And brother John and 
brother Thomas, knowing they had 
dishonored their name, spent days 
in drinking and nights in gambling. 
They took the Little Baron’s horses 
out of his stables, and they put 
their own fishermen upon his lake. 

“They needed more and more 
money. Then there came an officer 
from England who wanted timber 
for the King’s ships, and he offered 
them a thousand pounds for the 
woods that were around Baron’s 
Hall. The brothers took the money 
and sent men to cut the trees and 
cart the timber away. The Little 
Baron was upon the lawn with his 
sister, and the Peacocks, now be- 
come a great flock, were parading 
before him, when the news was 
brought to him that the woods were 
being cut down. He and Lady Sa- 
brina mounted their ponies and 
rode to where the axes were sound- 
ing. Many fine trees were already 
on the ground. Standing up in his 
stirrups the Little Baron ordered 
the wood-cutters to stop, and they, 
knowing what rights he had there, 
let the axes lie. But his uncles 
came forward and told the men to 
take their orders from those who 
had title to the woods, and told him 
that whether he liked it or not the 
woods would come down. The lit- 
tle man upon the pony denounced 
them for their faithlessness, and 
they turned from him as from an 
ungovernable child and bade the 
men who were near it to chop the 
branches off a tree that had fallen 
down sometime before. 

“Its trunk lay over a wall that 
its fall had broken down and its 
roots were above a pit they had 
been dragged out of. These roots 
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with the clay on them stood up like 
a mound and in a hollow amongst 
them a wren had built her nest. 
Young ones were in it; they were 
nearly ready to fly, and the mother, 
frightened at the sound and the 
shaking of the earth where her nest 
was, flew to them and away from 
them and back to them again. The 
cutting off of the branches would 
make the butt of the tree settle back 
into the pit again and crush the 
nest and the birds. Lady Sabrina 
saw this and she asked that the tree 
be left as it was until the wrens flew 
away. But the uncles would not 
have the men stop; there was noth- 
ing else for them to do with the 
light axes they had, and they must 
keep on working for their penny a 
day. The branches were cut off, the 
butt of the tree was slipped down 
when the little lady sprang into the 
pit and tore the nest out of its hol- 
low. But what could she do with 
it? She left it on the ground and 
sitting down beside it broke into 
crying. The wren passed under 
her hand into and out of the nest. 

“Then her brother took her hand 
and led her away. The two little 
people walked beside the ponies 
that the grooms led back to the Hall, 
and the men were ordered to bend 
their backs to the work. 

“When he went home the Little 
Baron sat down and wrote letters 
to the gentlemen of the county in- 
forming them of his uncles’ behav- 
ior. Many of the gentlemen refused 
to speak to or to recognize brother 
John or brother Thomas after that. 
But this was no help to the Little 
Baron’s cause. For as the finer gen- 
tlemen fell away from them, the 
gentlemen whose rebuke might have 
mattered to them, the uncles took 
up more and more with men who 
coming from menial ranks had 
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profited by the overturn of the old 
nobility. These men as they sat 
with brother John and brother 
Thomas, and drank with them or 
played cards with them, laughed at 
them for not taking possession of 
Baron’s Hall and all that was in it 
and around it. 

“Then, after a night at the gam- 
ing-table, with their clothes disor- 
dered and their faces heavy, his two 
uncles rode up to the front of the 
Little Baron’s house and sent in a 
message that they were bringing the 
High Sheriff to visit him. They 
tramped up the stairway and they 
went into the room where the Little 
Baron was lying on his wide bed. 
The High Sheriff told him that the 
owners of Baron’s Hall were about 
to take possession of it and of the 
whole of the estate. It must have 
been that the Little Baron had ex- 
pected some such visitation, for he 
raised himself in his bed and said 
to them very coolly, ‘Who said that 
I am not as well able to change my 
religion as others of my family?’ 
And when he said that the heavy 
faces of brother John and brother 
Thomas became white and they 
drew away to talk together. For if 
he changed his religion, he would 
gain title to his possessions and his 
uncles would be cast off from his 
estate. ‘Who said I could not 
change my religion like others of 
my family?’ They heard him say 
the words over again to the High 
Sheriff, and they went out of the 
room and waited before the door. 
“You have three days to come to me 
and take the test that will show you 
have come over to the King’s reli- 
gion,’ the High Sheriff said. “Three 
days—that is very well,’ said the 
Little Baron, and he rose from his 
bed and dressed himself, and to be 
courteous to the High Sheriff who 
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was himself a lord’s son, he took 
him through the gallery and showed 
him his pictures of vales in France 
and groves in Italy. And by the 
time he brought the High Sheriff to 
the doorway, brother John and 
brother Thomas had ridden away. 

“That evening they sat by their 
chimney, strong drink beside them, 
thinking they had been ill-coun- 
seled to go as far as they had gone. 
For if the Lord of Baron’s Hall 
changed his religion, in spite of his 
sister’s prayers, he would have title 
to his estate and the law would be 
with him. They would have nothing 
then—they would be men without 
place or fortune. Moreover, the Lit- 
tle Baron might be able to bring 
them to trial for some of the heed- 
less things they had done, and make 
them fly the country, or see the in- 
side of a prison. In three days they 
might me,—they would be, they 
thought—at the mercy of the Little 
Baron. 

“And he saw the sunlight on the 
turrets of his stately house and on 
the woods that were still around it, 
and he saw his Peacocks parading 
upon the lawn, and he thought that 
the only life that could give him 
pleasure and content was here, and 
that if he gave it up he would be 
mournful and complaining for the 
rest of his days—he would grow old 
as a feeble and banished creature. 
His sister prayed in the chapel that 
he might not forsake his religion, 
but he knew that the belief that 
made her pray so fervently was not 
in him. He had only to say that 
this belief was no longer his and he 
would have riches and the secure 
life that he and his sister needed 
more than any other man and wom- 
an. And the men who had humbled 
and tormented him would be at his 
mercy. He thought of all this, 
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walking up and down there, and 
then with the firm tread of a man 
who has a right to carry a sword 
he went to where his sister was 
kneeling. ‘What have you come to 
say to me?’ she asked, raising up 
her little figure to stand beside his 
little figure. ‘We belong,’ said he, 
‘to the nobility of the Gael and the 
Sean-ghaill, to the MacMahons and 
the Fitz-urses, and it is not for us 
to change our creed for riches and 
security. I who am rightfully the 
heir to that name and this place can 
say nothing else.” He gave his arm 
to his sister then, and they went up- 
stairs and downstairs telling the 
servants that the house would be in 
their possession for only a while 
longer; then one went into her 
chapel and the other into his gal- 
lery, and they prepared for the 
leave-taking that had to be. 

“When the High Sheriff came he 
found them watching their Pea- 
cocks upon the lawn. The little 
Baron led him into the house: the 
test that might be offered him, he 
said, he could not take. Then he 
had his Steward deliver to the High 
Sheriff all the papers that had to do 
with the family and the estate, and 
he gave his arm to his sister, and 
the two walked down the avenue of 
elm trees, while the servants who 
had been forbidden to make any 
clamor stood to watch them, and 
one pulled at the bell that was in 
the yard, and it rang very mourn- 
fully. 

“Brother John and_ brother 
Thomas were outside the gate; they 
stood aside as the pair passed them. 
One and then another of the Pea- 
cocks cried. ‘Do not scatter my 
Peacocks,’ said the Little Baron to 
brother John. And the man made a 
sign of promise. 

“The Little Baron and Lady Sa- 
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brina went to live in a lodge that 
was on a hill above this place; it 
had a sort of turret, and every day 
he and his sister would mount up 
and look across the wall and upon 
the lawn of Baron’s Hall. They 
could see the Peacocks there and 
they would spend a long time 
watching them, and as they watched 
them they would remind each other 
of the Court of the King of France, 
and of the fountains and gardens 
and the stately life that was there. 
Their uncles with their families had 
taken possession of Baron’s Hall, 
and the place was losing its stately 
appearance. More and more of the 
trees were cut down; the gardens 
became wilder and the lawn grew 
rougher. The lovely things that 
were within the house were taken 
away—brother John sold the pic- 
tures of vales in France and groves 
in Italy to give a dowry to his 
daughter. But he would not have 
the flock of Peacocks scattered— 
they went upon the lawn, more and 
more of them. 

“The uncles died, and the son of 
one of them came into the owner- 
ship of Baron’s Hall. This man, 
too, let the Peacocks remain unmo- 
lested. But the wildness they grew 
up in lessened the broods—the wea- 
sels got many of the young ones. 
The gold lace raveled off the Little 
Baron’s coat, and the silks and 
satins that went into the flounces of 
his sister’s dresses wore out. They 
became so poor that often-times 
there was no candle to light their 
chamber in the winter nights. But 
withal they remained a stately pair, 
and they would never take anything 
from the Lord of Baron’s Hall. 

“They died in the lodge there, 
one going soon after the other. The 
Little Baron dying first was buried 
in the grounds of Baron’s Hall. His 
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sister asked that she be buried be- 
side him, and the ground was conse- 
crated for her burial. I can show 
you where the graves are—there 
where there are three dark yew 
trees. Things have changed since 
they were buried there, and Baron’s 
Hall is no more than a ruin now. 
But the Peacocks are still there, 
and, as the people will tell you, there 
is never a season when a wren may 
not be seen fluttering about the 
ground where the dark yew trees 
are. Many owners of the Hall have 
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come and gone since, but all of them 
left it in their wills that the Pea- 
cocks were not to be banished. Aye, 
and when the last of the family 
leased the place it was stipulated 
that the Peacocks were to be kept.” 

“I copied that clause out,” said 
the Lawyer’s Clerk. “I was much 
surprised by it.” 

“At some time of the year,” said 
the old Huntsman, “the Peacocks 
fly up into the branches of the yew 
trees and they can be heard crying 
all together.” 


RESTORATION 


By ARMEL O’CONNOR 


“With the full restoration of the Faith I am confident that the old 


and all-pervading impulse towards beauty will return. 
and Beauty are ultimately inseparable.” 


For Truth 
—Hilaire Belloc. 


LOWERS are thine; "Tis mine to honor 
What the centuries disclose; 
The vocation of the lily... 
Love’s fair reason for the rose. 


Oft I meet thee in great pictures— 
Motherhood enthroned in art— 

Speak of thee with those who hold thee 
Ever close to mind and heart. 


I have heard thy praise in Egypt; 
Walked thy ways through Palestine; 
Paused for prayer in hallowed places 


That are Christ’s and therefore thine. 
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I have found thee ’mid the mountains 
Where a fountain is unsealed; 

Where through Christ, the Living Water, 
Power is thine and men are healed. 


Thou through Italy, art regnant; 
Lifted high in ardent Spain; 
And at last in England, deserts 
Bloom to gardens once again. 


For thy beadsmen come to Buckfast, 
Swift as wooers are, to find 

There’s a Kingdom more enduring 
Than the world they leave behind. 


And men wonder at the beauty 

Of thine image carved in wood, 
Which, in spite of Cromwell’s soldiers 
Calls for pilgrimage to Brewood.* 


But too long hast thou been absent 
From the places, where thy name 
Has remained, the haunting music 
And the perfume of thy fame. 


Still is Walsingham awaiting 

The rebirth of what has been— 

Days when earthly Kings were vassals 
At the feet of Heaven’s Queen. 


Still are many blind, not seeing 
Where God’s Love is in His Plan— 
Yea, the part thou hast as Mother 
In His Providence for man. 


I have dreams of every roadway 
As a highway to a shrine 

Built by those whose faith is living, 
And who work to Love’s design. 


1 Pronounced Brood. 














BY THE FOUNTAIN OF ST. ELIAS 


By MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


E end of my brief but enchant- 

ing stay on Mount Carmel had 
come: I was leaving the following 
afternoon. I had seen everything 
but the site of the Fountain of the 
Prophet Elias: this I must really see 
to-morrow morning. A guide-book 
had told me there was nothing to 
see there, a laybrother, smiling, 
had said the same; but the spot was 
historic, I must at least see it; it 
was holy, I must pay my devotions 
there. And now to bed early, to 
rise for an early Mass,—my last on 
the Mountain,—and then off early 
to take advantage of such cool air 
as the morning may offer, for the 
way there is bare, and the June sun 
is fierce enough betimes. 


I reached what I believed to be 
the site of the Fountain in the Val- 
ley of the Martyrs soon after seven. 
But surely I had mistaken it. Noth- 
ing to see there, did they say! Noth- 
ing to see! I was gazing open-eyed 
upon a scene of peaceful beauty 
such as I had never even dreamt of 
in my life before. Why is it that 
nothing should have been said 
about it in the book, why did the 
laybrother smile and say “nothing 
to see!” I was standing before a 
perfectly conceived and most en- 
chanting hermitage, wonderfully 
bright and fresh looking, and seem- 
ingly new. In the center stood a 
small church or large chapel with 
slender spire and bell; on either side 
of it, three rows deep, twelve cells, 
each a good distance, perhaps a 


hundred yards from the other. The 
cells looked like trim and pretty 
cottages, with an ample porch and 
stone seat. The church I after- 
wards learnt was dedicated to St. 
Elias, and the hermitage had been 
christened by the popular voice the 
Hermitage of the Fountain. On the 
right hand side of the entrance gate 
was a cell, perhaps three times as 
large as the others, and this I took 
to be the Prior’s dwelling, for I 
knew the old Rule and remembered 
that it provided that the Prior’s cell 
should be near the entrance of the 
place. On the left of the entrance 
was another cell, and this assured- 
ly was the porter’s lodge, so to 
speak. Right at the back of the In- 
closure was a long low building of 
considerable extent, and I guessed 
that the laybrothers would have 
quarters here, that here, too, would 
be the kitchen, the store-rooms, the 
chapter-house perhaps, and pos- 
sibly a small library. The church, 
the cells, the buildings all, were 
painted white and shone exceeding 
bright in the Oriental sun, the roofs 
were brown, the doors likewise, and 
so narrow as to suggest the Car- 
melite scapular. This was especial- 
ly the case with the church door, 
which seemed narrower because of 
its greater height. The whole was 
inclosed by a low brick wall sur- 
mounted by a wooden railing, like- 
wise painted brown. Let into the 
railings of the entrance gate were 
two tablets, each with a verse in 
Latin: 




















“O beata Solitudo, 

O sola beatitudo, 

Piis secessicolis ; 
Quam beati candidati, 
Qui ad te volant alati, 
Porro a mundicolis. 


“Hic mons contemplationis, 
Hic fons meditationis, 

In divinis Legibus. 

Domus hic orationis, 
Campus speculationis, 

In Dei operibus.” 


I knew them well. They are from 
the Encomium Solitudinis of Cor- 
nelius Musius, of Cornelis Muys, 
one of the most serene and glorious 
of the terribly tortured Martyrs of 
Gorcum. 

Mount Carmel is a place of many 
wondrous “sights,” and all are open 
to the pilgrim: he would assuredly 
not be excluded from a holy place 
like this the mere sight of which 
from the outside was sanctifying. 
I will not even ask leave, but go 
boldly in. I tried the handle of the 
entrance gate: it would not budge: 
no doubt about it, the gate was se- 
curely locked. I looked to the left 
and saw a small, scarcely visible, 
rope that probably communicated 
with the porter’s cell. I pulled it 
rather sharply: the result was the 
tinkle of a most insignificant bell 
which could have been heard no- 
where else in the Hermitage. The 
door of the porter’s cell opened, and 
a tall, well-set-up laybrother ap- 
peared. His hair was extraordina- 
rily fair, now beginning to be mixed 
with silver threads: ever so pleas- 
ing an effect. I took him for a 


Frisian, and wondered what lan- 
guage he would speak. Alas for us 
English and Scottish folk, we seem 
to be instantly recognizable all the 
world over: the brother addressed 
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me in good English, asking what 1 
wanted. 

“I want to see over the Hermit- 
age, please,” I replied in matter-of- 
course fashion. 

“I regret,” he said, politely, “but 
that is impossible.” 

“But,” I began, “we are on Mount 
Carmel, the holy places are open to 
all who come.” 

“Not this place,” he answered; 
“it is sacred to a form of life that 
does not allow of visitors.” 

A happy thought struck me. 
“But,” I said, “may I not kneel for 
a few minutes at the Fountain of 
the Prophet? I have walked over 
from the Monastery for this special 
purpose. I should be loath to re- 
turn to my native country without 
having paid this act of devotion.” 

“Fortunately that is easily pos- 
sible,” he replied. “The Fountain 
of the Prophet is not within our 
Inclosure. Walk back about half 
a mile on the way you came, strike 
up the valley to the left, and you 
will soon come upon it not far be- 
yond the back of our Inclosure.” 

I was now fairly nonplused. The 
laybrother bade me good day, if 
with polite regrets, yet quite firm- 
ly. But my desire to get within had 
become consuming. Drawing a bow 
at a venture I asked: “Do you think 
the Father Prior would see me?” 

“If you have business with him, 
His Reverence will certainly see 
you,” he replied. 

“Then I certainly think I may say 
that I have business with him,” I 
cried, as I gave him my card. The 
desire to get within was consuming, 
but another desire was beginning to 
make itself felt, the desire never to 
come out again. 

The laybrother was back in a 
minute. “His Reverence will see 
you with pleasure,” he said. 
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His Reverence was standing at 
the door of his cell to receive me, a 
tall spare old man with long white 
beard, whose nationality was not 
to be guessed at. What language 
will he speak, I wondered? I was 
immediately tranquillized: it was 
English, spoken with the added 
charm of a mellow, warm-hearted 
Irish brogue. 

“Come in, come in,” he said, 
quite heartily; “you have business 
with me; I am ever ready to see 
those to whom I can be of service.” 

My conscience gave me twinges. 
“I fear,” I began, “that you may 
think I have got inside the Inclo- 
sure under false pretenses. I felt 
that there was some great lesson to 
be learnt here, and I wanted to 
learn it. I hope that may be con- 
sidered ‘business.’ I know you are 
Carmelite hermits, though I did not 
so much as know of your existence 
early this morning. I know you 
must be strictly bound to a life of 
silence, solitude, contemplation, the 
exacting life of the cell generally, 
but I also know that your great 
predecessor on this Mountain, the 
blessed Nicholas Gallus, so severely 
rigid for the exclusively contem- 
plative life, yet allowed his subjects, 
very rarely it is true, to leave their 
cells for the enlightenment of souls. 
In his name I ask as much for my- 
self.” 

He showed astonishment in true 
Irish fashion. “And you have heard 
of that great light of our Order!” 
he cried, delightedly. “I am glad, 
I am glad, and nothing you ask in 
his name can be refused you here!” 

“I know little enough about him,” 
I replied, “except that he was Prior 
General for a few years in succes- 
sion to St. Simon Stock, and then 
retired once more into complete 
solitude, saddened and dismayed at 
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the active life which had become al- 
most imperative on the Friars ow- 
ing to their new status of Mendicant 
Order. I know, too, that from his 
solitude in France, he addressed a 
species of encyclical Letter to the 
Order known as the Ignea Sagitta, 
exhorting his late subjects to return 
to the true life of Mount Carmel. | 
know, too, that it has not been pub- 
lished, but I have seen two heaven- 
ly extracts from it which have given 
me a strong desire to know more.” 

The Prior was surprised, inter- 
ested, a little moved I think. “I 
have a copy here,” he said, “but 
even if you asked me in the name 
of that most holy man, I could not 
show it to you. The time to pub- 
lish has not yet come. But it will, 
and I hope in your lifetime. It is a 
golden book, full of the Spirit of 
God. But I have kept you stand- 
ing all this time. Let us sit down. 
I imagine you will wish to know the 
origin and meaning of this Hermit- 
age. There is nothing I may not 
tell you about that. 

“You seem to know something of 
the history of our Order,” he began. 
“You will certainly know that to- 
day there are two distinct Carmelite 
families, the old Order, to which I 
belong, whose Head is called a Prior 
General, and the new Order of Dis- 
calced Friars who achieved the stat- 
us of an independent Order under a 
Provost General in 1593. The Or- 
der of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
when it comes into the light of a 
consecutive history, is wholly ere- 
mitical and confined to this Moun- 
tain. Somewhere about 1207 the 
hermits asked the Blessed Albert, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, in whose 
diocese the mountain was, to give 
them a written and authenticated 
Rule of life. The Rule which the 
Patriarch drew up, founded no 











doubt on the life which the hermits 
were already living, is a simple and 
beautiful document consisting of 
sixteen short chapters, and is amply 
sufficient for the purely eremitical 
life. ‘Let the brethren remain in 
their cells or near them, meditating 
day and night on the law of the 
Lord and instant in prayer, unless 
just occasions hinder them.’ That 
is the Carmelite life of the cell. For 
the rest there is absolute obedience 
to the Prior, the complete absti- 
nence from flesh meat except in ill- 
ness or extreme weakness, meals to 
be taken by the solitary in his cell, 
the long fast from Holy Cross to 
Easter, the long silence from Ves- 
pers to Tierce, etc. 

“This Rule was modified in 1247 
by Pope Innocent IV. to meet the 
changed conditions of life in Eu- 
rope after the hermits had become 
fugitives from the East. Under 
these modifications meals could be 
taken in a common refectory, si- 
lence only to be observed from 
Complin to Prime, conventual 
buildings might take the place of 
hermitages, and might be situated 
in towns and cities. The Carmelite 
rule of the cell was still maintained, 
and also the abstinence from flesh 
meat. This is the Rule observed to- 
day by the Discalced Friars. The 
Rule was yet further modified by 
Pope Eugenius IV. in 1432 when the 
use of flesh meat was allowed three 
times a week, and the life of si- 
lence and the cell was considerably 
relaxed. This is the Rule observed 
by the old Order from that time to 
the present day. The Rule of 1247 
has often been called in the past, 
not only by the generality but by 
high authorities, the primitive Car- 
melite Rule. There is no sufficient 


historical warranty for so styling it. 
The Rule of 1247 is the Rule of the 
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lesser Modifications, that of 1432 
the Rule of the greater Modifica- 
tions: only the Rule given by the 
Patriarch of Jerusaiem can be 
called the Primitive Rule of the Or- 
der of Mount Carmel. 

“I will now come to the present 
day, and speak of the place where 
you so unexpectedly find yourself. 
The desire of the contemplative life 
in its higher forms, of a return at 
least in the direction of the primi- 
tive Rule, has never died out in the 
Order. ‘Reforms’ of various kinds 
have been numerous. There was 
the famous Reform of the Congre- 
gation of Mantua in the fifteenth 
century; the French Congregation 
of Albi, not altogether successful 
and eventually merged in the Order 
by Pope Gregory XIII.; the reforms 
of Monte Santo in the Kingdom of 
Naples and the Kingdom of Sicily 
(middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) which adopted the Rule of the 
lesser Modifications (1247); the 
French Reform called of Rennes or 
Touraine, founded by a remarkable 
religious, Pére Philippe Thibault. 
The blind organist laybrother, Jean 
de Saint-Samson, whom some ac- 
count the greatest Carmelite mystic 
after St. John of the Cross, was a 
member of this Congregation. This 
austere and deeply spiritual Reform 
numbered twenty-five houses by the 
end of the seventeenth century; it 
was wrecked and extinguished in 
the tempest of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

“None of these Reforms attempt- 
ed to revive the primitive Carmelite 
Rule written by the Blessed Albert. 
That glory was reserved to one sole 
hermitage founded by a French 
friar of the Old Observance, Pére 
André Blanchard, at La Graville in 
the diocese of Bazas. These her- 
mits were called, justly and accu- 
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rately, Carmes du Premier Institut. 
The hermitage was subject to the 
Obedience of the then Prior Gen- 
eral, Theodore Stratius, and the 
rule of life was approved by Pope 
Urban VIII. All promised well for 
the pure and unmitigated Carmelite 
life in at least one corner of the 
earth. But this corner of Eden was 
invaded by one of the most danger- 
ous and repellent of human ser- 
pents, the infamously famous Jean 
Labadie. He completely deceived 
the unfortunate Prior by a show of 
false piety and mysticism, became 
virtually master of the place, and 
soon wrecked it morally and spir- 
itually. The bishop of the diocese 
closed the hermitage, Pére Blan- 
chard returned to his province of 
Narbonne, and Labadie fled to Ger- 
many where he openly apostatized 
and became the founder of the fan- 
tastical sect of the Labadists. From 
this it will be seen that the Serpent 
of Eden still detests the paradisaical 
life of the spirit, and that no form 
of life needs to be more carefully 
watched over and protected. 

“I see you are by this time impa- 
tient to know what we are, how we 
come to be what we are, and why 
we are here. The idea is due to a 
layman, equally devoted to both Or- 
ders. He found the means to ap- 
proach both sides, and the patience 
to submit to many rebuffs from 
both sides. But in the end he con- 
quered us by his quiet and clear 
arguments, his simple good sense, 
his obvious sincerity, and his own 
unassuming but very deep life of 
the spirit. He is that layman who 


originated the small but remarkable 
movement of the Friends of God in 
England, some account of which I 
was glad to read in the New York 
quarterly Thought, I think in the 
number of June, 1930. 
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“His idea was that we should 
start a hermitage on Mount Carmel 
of twenty-four cells, twelve to be oc- 
cupied by subjects of the Old Ob- 
servance and twelve by subjects of 
the Discalced Order, under a Prior 
to be chosen alternately each year 
from the two Orders. The two Or- 
ders were each to keep its own hab- 
it, but in all other respects were to 
conform literally to the Albertine 
Rule. The twelve Observants were 
to inhabit twelve cells on one side 
of the Church, and the twelve Dis- 
calced the remaining twelve on the 
other side. The Choir was divided 
in the same way. By fresh tentative 
Constitutions framed on purpose for 
this Hermitage, a weekly walk of 
three hours of the whole community 
was obligatory, and talking during 
that time was equally obligatory. 
Naturally our talk was much on the 
experiment we were making, and 
the common feeling was that it was 
too much like an _ experiment, 
whereas it should from the first 
have been presented as a finished 
and stable institution. Both sides 
were convinced that there should be 
no sides, that sides in the end would 
enable the Serpent of Eden to wreck 
our paradise as effectually, if in an- 
other way, as he laid waste the her- 
mitage of Graville. Our hermits of 
old presented the spectacle of a 
united life, uniform in all its as- 
pects. We observed the same Rulé: 
why could not we be the same in all 
things both outward and inward? 
The whole of the twenty-four ar- 
dent beginners petitioned the Prior 
—that is myself, for I was the first 
Prior, and have been confirmed in 
office year by year ever since—to 
hear them in Chapter on the sub- 
ject. I very willingly agreed. After 
several of these weekly discussions, 
conducted in the exemplary way 


























one would expect of solitaries, we 
mutually agreed to a scheme to be 
submitted to the Heads of the two 
Orders: 

“1. No division of Discalced in 
cells on one side of the Church, and 
Observants in cells on the other. 
The division of the Choir into ‘sides’ 
to be utterly abolished. 

“2. The Habit. It was felt by all 
as a necessity that there should be 
one common habit without distinc- 
tion of any sort for the entire com- 
munity. It was equally recognized 
that neither Order could expect that 
its own habit should be kept intact 
and used by all. It was rather a 
difficult business to arrive at, but 
the will was good, and the follow- 
ing compromise was at length ap- 
proved: The Observant white man- 
tle to be somewhat shortened, the 
Discalced white mantle to be length- 
ened to the same length as the new 
Observant mantle. The Observant 
hood to be brought into conformity 
with the Discalced hood as being 
more monastic and suitable; the 
Observants to adopt the rough ma- 
terial of the Discalced in their tu- 
nics, capuches and scapulars; shoes 
to be worn on the Monday walks, 
sandals at all times within the 
boundaries of the Hermitage. 

“We surrender rather more than 
our Discalced brethren, but it is 
due to them. To them is due the 
honor and glory of recovering 
Mount Carmel from the Infidel, they 
are its occupiers and guardians, it 
is by their affectionate concession 
that we find ourselves in a hermit- 
age in our place of origin. It is nat- 
ural therefore that we should show 
them every possible consideration. 
To the great comfort of our young 
community these suggestions were 
accepted and approved by our two 
Rulers, and their acceptance was 
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accompanied by a joint homily, 
really a beautiful treatise on the 
solitary life in which we were re- 
minded that 


“Solitudo corporalis 
Si non adsit spiritalis, 
Vana est professio,” 


and were exhorted to the fervent 
and faithful observance of the 
primitive Rule in the true Elianic 
spirit. 

“A new and more excellent fer- 
vor entered the Hermitage after 
these changes had been made, but 
there was still an incongruity, felt 
more particularly by me, the Prior, 
and to some extent at least by the 
others, though none spoke on the 
subject, as it seemed beyond the 
possibility of remedy. I resolved to 
open myself on the subject in Chap- 
ter, to invite the opinion of others, 
to unfold a possible remedy which, 
if wanting in the note of finality so 
desirable in the Religious life, yet 
should act smoothly enough for an 
indefinite period. 


“Dearly beloved Fathers and 
Brothers,’ I began, ‘We have now 
been living nearly three years un- 
der the very special privilege of at- 
tempting the early life of our first 
Fathers. There is a bright, happy, 
contented spirit in the community 
which fills me with great gratitude 
to the Giver of all gifts, with joy, 
with the certain hope that He wills 
this life to continue on the Holy 
Mountain, with the assurance that 
you will not allow yourselves to be 
broken up and dispersed by the 
machinations of the Enemy of man- 
kind. Since the uniform habit was 
introduced and all traces of “sides” 
disappeared you have made great 
progress in our life. You have now 
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all the appearance of a single and 
simple entity without a shade of 
distinction, and that is a great help, 
indeed is almost essential to the Re- 
ligious life. 

“*You will remember that on ob- 
taining leave to join this commu- 
nity you were all left perfectly free, 
at any time of your lives, without 
time limit, to return to the Order 
from which you had come in pur- 
suit of this noble quest. That, in 
my humble opinion but speaking 
with the frankness that the occa- 
sion requires, is not a liberty ac- 
cording to knowledge. And think 
for a moment, this Hermitage was 
not erected only for the benefit of 
those who were already professed 
in one of the two Carmelite Orders. 
Our statute provides that laymen 
of all sorts and conditions can join 
us, though it was thought better to 
make a first experiment among our- 
selves alone. When any such join 
us, they will have to make a pro- 
fession different from your own, 
and once more we shall find our- 
selves in the presence of inequal- 
ities, our entity will again have suf- 
fered in its simplicity. 

“*What then is to be done that 
we may provide beyond all doubt 
and caviling the one body for the 
one soul that is so strong within us? 
I say it with regret, but with very 
great respect, the jurisdiction from 
which we depend is not sufficiently 
clear and simple. We depend from 
the united jurisdiction of two Su- 
periors, Heads of two different Or- 
ders, and to them we owe obedience. 
A simplification, a complete fusion 
of the two essential elements, juris- 
diction and obedience, is needed. 
But how to obtain this indispensa- 
ble boon? I can think of one way 
only. Our two divided Superiors 
must renounce jurisdiction and ab- 
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solve from obedience, and obtain 
that our Holy Father, the Pope, 
raise this Hermitage and all others 
that may spring from it, to a sepa- 
rate Religious Institution with a 
Prior-Major as its head, independ- 
ent of all authority save that of the 
Holy See. 

“ ‘So there will be three independ- 
ent and self-subsisting Carmelite 
families, you will say. True. But 
if two why not three? One, one, is 
what we want. The only remedy 
for complexity is simplification. 
Let the three families become one 
under one Head, who will be called 
the Prior-General because that was 
the title of old. Let there be Prov- 
inces, let there be Congregations if 
need be, but the family would still 
be one, the ancient and simple test 
of unity would again apply: Ubi 
Prior Generalis, ibi Ordo Beatz 
Mariz Virginis de Monte Carmelo. 
But that is a dream needing a 
stretch of time that no man can 
span. Let us come back to the 
practical idea of an independent 
Order of Hermits. You, my dear 
Fathers and Brothers, would have 
to make up your minds after an 
agreed period of Novitiate, to re- 
nounce the Rule of 1247 or the Rule 
of 1432 as the case may be, and de- 
finitively embrace in its entirety 
the Primitive Rule of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel;—either that or re- 
turn to the respective Orders from 
which you have come. Think all 
this over, well and anxiously, com- 
mend it earnestly in your prayers to 
Almighty God, seek the intercession 
of Our Blessed Lady, of our Holy 
Fathers Elias and Eliseus, of St. 
Berthold, first Latin prior, and the 
Blessed Nicholas (very particular- 
ly), of St. Teresa and St. John of 
the Cross, and of all our holy saints 
and hermits. Next week we will 














meet again, and see whether it be 
possible or not to advance on this 
most delectable way!’ 


“Next week I found that all but 
seven were ready to embrace this 
scheme. These seven were already 
doubtful, or more than doubtful, 
about continuing the solitary life 
at all. I have eleven candidates 
waiting for admission, and nowhere 
to put them yet. My proposal has 
now been six months under the 
consideration of our authorities. I 
have great hopes of its being car- 
ried out, when I trust that I may be 
allowed to leave this little house and 
retire to the peace and obscurity of 
a cell. 

At that moment the Church bell 
rang out. “I must leave you now,” 
said the Prior; “that is the bell for 
our Conventual Mass. I regret that 
I cannot invite you to assist at it. 
That is strictly against our rules. 
Good-by. God have you in His 
keeping at all times!” 

I knelt for his blessing, and 
kissed his scapular. “And will you 
accept me as a twelfth candidate?” 
I asked. “You see, dear Father, I 
may perhaps say that I had ‘busi- 
ness’ with you after all!” 

We went out into the open to- 
gether. Several Arab boys and men 
were peering through the railings 
of the gate, paying their devotions 
to Mar Elias. The Frisian lay- 
brother was waiting to let me out. 
To my astonishment I saw the her- 
mits leaving their cells and coming 
towards us instead of going into the 
church. They assembled on the lit- 
tle piazza by the gate, and there, 
forming a procession, two and two, 
the Prior bringing up the rear, they 
proceeded slowly to the church, 
making an impressive sight in their 
bright white mantles. They entered 
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the church and the door was shut. 
Suddenly I heard a distinct knock- 
ing on the inside of the church 
door. Could this have a ritual sig- 
nification, I wondered? Again I 
heard the knocking on the inside of 
the church door, louder than ever, 
and I marveled that I should hear it 
so distinctly for the church was 
some hundreds of yards away. 
Again the knocking and yet again. 
It was getting creepy, uncanny. 
And then a sense of bewilderment 
and alarm came over me, and all at 
once I found I was sitting up in my 
narrow bed in the guest quarter of 
the Monastery, resting on both 
hands. The early morning sun was 
streaming into the room, glorious 
as with the light of a revelation. 
Again a knock,—but this time on 
my own door. 

“Come in!” I cried, automatically. 

The anxious face of a laybrother 
appeared at the half-open door. 
“Good-morning, Sir,” he said. “You 
asked me to call you at 5:30 this 
morning.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” I re- 
plied. “I had forgotten. Have you 
been knocking long?” 

Something like a smile lit up his 
good-natured features. “Well per- 
haps four or five times,” he replied. 
“I began to think you must be ill.” 

“I have been in a deep, deep 
sleep,” I said; “so long and deep 
and refreshing. My spirit has been 
dreaming while my body slept. I 
have dreamt such a vivid and living 
dream about your Order, something 
that all the Order, both the Orders, 
all the Nuns and all the Tertiaries, 
would devoutly wish might come 
true!” 

“If that is so, God grant it may,” 
said the laybrother, fervently. 

And “Amen, Amen,” I answered, 
from the deepest depths of my soul. 











MRS. WILFRID WARD’S NOVELS 


By VirGinia M. CrAwrorp 


E making of history grows 
apace even in fiction, and the 
work of novelists recently dead who 
placed their plots in a contempo- 
rary setting, may already be read 
by the young generation of to-day 
for their historical interest, so revo- 
lutionary have been the changes in 
our social life within the last half- 
century. This somewhat trite im- 
pression was vividly recalled by a 
recent re-reading of the novels of 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, whose death 
was mourned by her many friends 
only a few months ago. It is not as 
the work of a great novelist—for 
she. was scarcely that—that Mrs. 
Ward’s novels will continue to be 
cherished, but for the intimate pic- 
ture they convey of certain phases 
of religious life in England which 
will always make a special appeal 
to the cultured Catholic mind. Mrs. 
Ward used to the full the opportu- 
nities that birth and marriage con- 
ferred upon her for garnering that 
social knowledge and wide under- 
standing of life that are so happily 
interwoven in the web of her stories. 
We have no record of early efforts 
at fiction, and when, already a wife 
and a mother, Mrs. Ward ventured 
to give her first story to the world, 
she confessed that she had worked 
at it at intervals for a full seven 
years. Thus from the outset her 
literary output was that of a ma- 
ture and very cultivated mind. 
Such hesitation must have been 
the outcome of a diffident and re- 
tiring nature, for few women could 
have been more fitted by circum- 


stances for the special task she set 
herself to fulfill. Descended on her 
mother’s side from the Dukes of 
Norfolk, and owning as father the 
brilliant James Hope-Scott, the 
close friend of Manning and of 
Gladstone, whose first wife had been 
a granddaughter of Sir Walter 
Scott, Josephine Hope must have 
played as a child both at Arundel 
and at Abbotsford, and surely im- 
bibed something of her strong his- 
torical bent from such surround- 
ings. Both parents, however, dying 
in her early childhood, she would 
appear from her books to have 
passed a retired and very studious 
girlhood, and when still quite young 
became the wife of Wilfrid Ward, 
the scholarly son of “Ideal” Ward, 
Tennyson’s “most generous of all 
ultramontanes,” and himself the 
biographer of some of the foremost 
Catholic figures in the religious de- 
velopments following on the Oxford 
Movement. In this way his wife 
became familiar with the outlook at 
once of the “born” Catholic and of 
the intellectual convert. 

Thus it is that One Poor Scruple 
will always possess real historical 
value, for it describes, from the in- 
side, English Catholic society at the 
moment of its first impact with the 
outside world through the sudden 
influx of converts that accompanied 
and followed Newman and Man- 
ning, an influx received with very 
mixed feelings in many an ancient 
Catholic stronghold. And if Mrs. 
Ward does full justice to that splen- 
did stanchness to the Faith that had 
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kept the old families secluded from 
their Protestant neighbors for gen- 
erations, and exiles from the pub- 
lic life of their country, she could 
see too, not without a pleasant touch 
of humor, their pathetic little weak- 
nesses, the inevitable narrowness of 
their social outlook, their reluctance 
to allow any of their sons even to 
enter the army lest contamination 
should follow. They had come to 
take a pride in their inactive seclu- 
sion, and the sudden inrush of ener- 
getic converts with far different tra- 
ditions and up-bringing was to 
many wholly unwelcome. Indeed 
they viewed with positive trepida- 
tion the aims and aspirations of the 
newcomers. It will be remembered 
how Dr. Ward, filled with an ardent 
zeal for the Catholic cause, on first 
presenting himself to the then Supe- 
rior of St. Edmund’s, Ware, was 
chilled by the remark that “of course 
we have no work for you to do.” To 
Catholics such as these, to have 
maintained a domestic chapel un- 
interruptedly throughout penal 
times, conferred the only form of 
distinction to which any of them 
aspired. It is all this that is deli- 
cately indicated in Mrs. Ward’s 
first novel. 

It is clearly from first-hand 
knowledge that she paints Skipton- 
le-Grange, with its devout, fox- 
hunting owners, the Squire who 
never misses his morning medita- 
tion in the chapel at seven, yet who 
—in accordance with the practice 
of his day—only receives the Sacra- 
ments eight times a year; his wife, 
who never leans back in her chair 
and never reads novels—she con- 
demns Adam Bede as a “wicked 
book”—and the robust, cheerful 
daughter and heiress, apparently 
happy amid her horses and dogs, 
upon whom the mysterious call to 
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the religious life suddenly de- 
scends. The picture lingers in 
one’s memory as of a_beauti- 
ful but dimly remote past. Mrs. 
Ward is far less happy when she is 
trying to portray more worldly and 
fashionable folk, frittering away 
their time in gossip and pleasure- 
seeking; she is too utterly out of 
sympathy with a life unillumined 
by any spiritual light to be able to 
represent it with the tolerant de- 
tachment of the novelist of to-day. 
Yet when it comes to a character 
such as Madge Riversdale, foolish, 
worldly and ambitious as she is, 
Mrs. Ward is able to describe her 
with a very sensitive understand- 
ing, for deep down beneath Madge’s 
frivolous exterior lies a Catholic 
conscience that refuses to be si- 
lenced and that triumphs in the 
end. 

It must be added that the con- 
struction of the story is a little ama- 
teurish and the non-Catholic char- 
acters are all slightly unreal. The 
effects of the Sacraments on out- 
ward behavior are unhappily not al- 
ways as obvious as Mrs. Ward 
would have us believe. Yet apart 
from the strong religious motive, 
merely as a picture of the days of 
chaperones and hansom cabs, days 
when cigarette-smoking by married 
women was hazardous and by the 
unmarried unthinkable and when a 
nice girl felt uncomfortable at the 
“publicity of her position” on find- 
ing herself alone with a male cousin 
on a railway platform, the book 
will continue to have charm for 
readers who look in their novels 
for something beyond mere plot and 
sensation. 

The very real success of One Poor 
Scruple, a success all the more 
gratifying that it came largely from 
the cultivated circle in which Mrs. 
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Ward moved, encouraged her to 
embark on the arduous life of a 
novelist. She was never a prolific 
writer—her work was too careful, 
too well-thought-out for that—but 
throughout the period up to the 
outbreak of war she published a 
volume every year or two. The 
Light Behind, a title taken from a 
line by Elizabeth Browning, showed 
in technique a very definite advance 
on One Poor Scruple, and made it 
clear that Mrs. Ward was not to be 
ranked as a one-book authoress. It 
is a more ambitious story of polit- 
ical life in London with tangled 
motives of passion and worldly suc- 
cess, but with a thread of moral 
purpose running through it. One 
is tempted to say that Mrs. Ward 
is rarely successful with her male 
characters. Henry Dacre, the hand- 
some and ambitious young Catholic, 
determined to push into political 
life, is rather beyond her powers 
and he is not only insufferable but 
unreal. Moreover much of the 
story takes place in fashionable 
London drawing rooms where she 
is never so happy as in her country 
life scenes. But there is vitality 
and charm in the two Catholic sis- 
ters, Anne and Jane—Anne in a 
mistaken moment lets herself get 
engaged to Dacre—and on the cre- 
ation of the non-Catholic Lady 
Cheriton the authoress has lavished 
all her psychological insight. For 
years, partly through pride and 
partly from real goodness, Lady 
Cheriton had maintained an irre- 
proachable attitude in society in 
spite of the persistent neglect of 
her husband, but she blunders bad- 
ly when she impulsively uses all 
her local influence at Cheriton to 
induce the county to return her 
brilliant young Catholic protégé to 
parliament, incidentally causing 
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the rupture between him and Lady 
Anne. The sense of remorse and 
failure and intense spiritual loneli- 
ness that overwhelms her is very 
delicately worked out. In the ut- 
ter collapse of her proud belief in 
her own moral strength she realizes 
with sudden humility her need for 
more spiritual help than she had 
been wont to seek. Thus the light 
breaks through, and in a finely con- 
ceived scene it is from the unworthy 
Henry Dacre that she learns the 
Catholic prayers for the dying. 

The book, however, into which 
Mrs. Ward threw her own thoughts 
and beliefs most freely is undoubt- 
edly her third novel, Out of Due 
Time, which to some at least of her 
admirers will retain a very special 
value. Under a very thin disguise, 
even of certain personalities, Mrs. 
Ward in effect bases her story on 
the Modernist movement, which in 
the early years of the century cen- 
tered as far as England was con- 
cerned, round the figure of Father 
Tyrrell and which, with his retire- 
ment and death, faded into insig- 
nificance. But for a few brief years 
the subject was of palpitating im- 
portance to a little group of intel- 
lectual Catholics with whom Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward, both as editor of The 
Dublin Review and as one of the 
foremost lay writers of his day on 
religious questions, was necessarily 
brought in close contact. And in 
all the eager controversy that en- 
sued, Mrs. Ward was something 
more than a sympathetic onlooker, 
for her prayers can never have been 
lacking that faith and loyalty might 
triumph. 

The hero of her novel, Count Paul 
d’Etranges, the man “born out of 
due time,” is certainly a composite, 
if not a wholly imaginary charac- 
ter, a proud and brilliant young 
























man with so high an ideal of what 
the Church should be in her human 
representatives that he is ready to 
dedicate his life to her reformation 
and to bringing her teaching into 
closer harmony with modern sci- 
ence. He may be taken as typical 
of self-appointed reformers of all 
ages, and having, like many others, 
appealed with a noble gesture to 
Rome against the obscurantism of 
local ecclesiastics, he is yet intel- 
lectually incapable of submitting to 
the judgment he had sought when 
Rome gives it against him. His ul- 
timate reappearance in the closing 
chapter before a fashionable con- 
gregation in the white Dominican 
habit just at the moment when the 
heroine and her husband are in 
Rome, savors of the melodramatic 
and might with advantage have 
been omitted, had Mrs. Ward pos- 
sessed the courage to cut short her 
stories at their true dramatic cli- 
max, instead of clinging to the old- 
fashioned method of gathering up 
one by one all the tangled threads 
of her plot like the conventional 
grouping on the stage of all the 
characters in the last scene of a 
play. 

It was, however, an open secret 
at the time that the sympathetic fig- 
ure of George Sutcliffe, the second 
character in the book, was drawn— 
and drawn very successfully—from 
her husband, while of the two girls 
who figure in the tale she who tells 
the story is in many respects the 
authoress herself, and the second, 
Marcelle d’Etranges, sister to Paul, 
was inspired by a French friend of 
her own. These resemblances are 
of interest only as establishing how 
closely the whole story was woven 
out of real episodes in the life of the 
Wards, and it is this which enables 
the authoress—who in daily life re- 
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vealed herself only to a very inti- 
mate circle—to put more of herself 
into this book than into any other, 
and to allow the reader to appre- 
ciate something of her own deep 
spirituality and her constant re- 
course to prayer. Re-read after an 
interval of over twenty years the 
story has lost nothing of its vital- 
ity, its engrossing interest. It 
would be a mistake to assume that 
because Mrs. Ward was absolutely 
and immovably orthodox she was 
entirely content with the attitude 
of mind very common among Eng- 
lish Catholics of ignorance of, and 
contempt for, the unbelief of others. 
She seems to associate herself close- 
ly with the very different attitude 
that she attributes to George Sut- 
cliffe and that we may assume to 
have been that of Wilfrid Ward 
himself. Sutcliffe had been brought 
in close contact with refined and in- 
tellectual friends on whom it had 
never dawned “that there could by 
any possibility be any rational side 
to Christianity.” Haunted by this 
melancholy truth one of the aims of 
his life was so to present Christian 
dogmas as to bring them home to 
the desolate and intellectual unbe- 
liever, and for this the ground had 
first to be prepared by Catholics 
themselves. 


“And he found his co-religionists 
immensely blind to what he want- 
ed them to do. He wanted them to 
understand that there was a world 
of thought, and of thinkers, almost 
unknown to them as they sat at 
home at ease in faith and plenty. 
He wanted them to understand how 
the usual textbooks used by Catho- 
lics in this country, were not only 
inadequate to express the great 
truths of religion, but were almost 
unintelligible to those who had been 
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educated in the language of a new 
civilization. ... His practical Eng- 
lish mind demanded that some- 
thing should be done to bridge the 
chasm between the very rich in 
spiritual gifts and the very deso- 
late” (p. 45). 


Sutcliffe is attracted to Count 
Paul more by his brilliant personal- 
ity than by his actual opinions; his 
own loyalty to Rome never wavers 
for an instant and as soon as he sees 
clearly whither his wayward leader 
is tending a complete breach fol- 
lowed, though at bitter cost. There 
are some charming pages on Rome, 
whither the four friends travel to- 
gether, and on the ways of Roman 
society, and there is delicate humor 
in the audience with the Cardinal 
Secretary of State when Count Paul 
is determined to provoke a discus- 
sion on his views and the Cardinal, 
with the utmost Italian courtesy, is 
determined to prevent him. 

Another quality that is implicit 
in all Mrs. Ward’s writing and 
which becomes explicit in Out of 
Due Time, is her passionate devo- 
tion to England and to all things 
English, a devotion which elsewhere 
she traces back to Sir Thomas More 
and which was strengthened in her 
girlhood by the study of Burke. 
Possibly Catholics are still smart- 
ing under the centuries-old accusa- 
tion of holding a double allegiance, 
for they are apt to be more vocal in 
their patriotism than the average 
Englishman. Be that as it may, no 
one but a Catholic could have 
penned the following passage on 
Westminster Abbey whither Lisa 
and Marcelle betake themselves in 
a moment of stress. 


“I would not have had a stone 
touched or an absurdity erased even 
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to bring out the glory of the great 
Gothic lines of the building. Its 
very defacements, its worst blem- 
ishes, told the story of the country 
loved by Englishmen so passionate- 
ly, and by none more passionately 
than by the children of the pro- 
scribed and persecuted Papist. We 
do not only love Burke, who risked 
and lost the greatest places in the 
State by pleading for us, we love 
George III. who most honestly re- 
fused to emancipate us. We un- 
derstand the rulers who could not 
understand us. We went to fight 
and to die for a country that banned 
us and we only loved her the more! 
It is often thus with the least-loved 
child of a large family” (p. 207). 


With so intense a love of her 
country we can imagine Mrs. 
Ward’s anguish of mind during the 
long years of the War, when, like 
other novelists, she felt driven to 
write a war novel. How, indeed, 
write anything else in that period 
of emotional stress? Unfortunate- 
ly Not Known Here suffers the fate 
of almost all war-books: read amid 
the disillusionment of these post- 
war years it has an air of unreality. 
It is the tragic history of a boy re- 
garded as the posthumous son of a 
German father and an English 
mother, whereas in reality he is the 
son of the Englishman whom his 
mother subsequently marries. Thus 
he is wholly English, but to save 
his mother’s reputation he has to 
bear the name of her first husband 
and be passed off as half German. 
Hence a network of lies and decep- 
tions amid which Karl von Lieben 
grows up morbidly sensitive as to 
his position. Matters reach a cli- 
max of misunderstanding when war 
breaks out and in the end the Eng- 
lish Charles, who enlists as a pri- 
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vate in the English army is shot in 
Germany as a German spy. One is 
tempted to remark that, given all 
the extenuating circumstances pro- 
vided by the authoress, English so- 
ciety would have accepted the boy 
as Hugh Dearmer’s son without 
much difficulty. Contrariwise, the 
fact of his being half German by 
birth, while wholly English by edu- 
cation and sentiment, would not, in 
the years before the War, have af- 
fected his position in the least. 
This, however, Mrs. Ward’s pas- 
sionate patriotism would not allow 
her to realize. The most attractive 
character in the book is Karl’s old 
Catholic Nanna, surely a reminis- 
cence of childhood. 

Passing over, for want of space, 
several earlier volumes, we come to 
the historical romance to which 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward devoted the last 
three years of her life and which, 
published last autumn, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing successfully 
launched with the aid of laudatory 
reviews. Tudor Sunset, a very fe- 
licitous title, was undertaken with 
the high Catholic purpose of reveal- 
ing the reverse side of the portrait 
of Good Queen Bess as drawn by 
Protestant writers, together with 
something of the appalling fate re- 
served by her for the recusants. In 
a long preface in the form of a let- 
ter to Mr. Alfred Noyes, Mrs. Ward 
relates how the subject grew upon 
her, how she came to enter inti- 
mately into the lives of these men 
who died almost gaily for their faith 
without losing their love for their 
country. And in truth the book 
should be studied soberly, not as 
romance but as history. The theme 
is too harrowing for her to have 
been able to regard it objectively 
and turn it gracefully to romantic 
account. The loves of Meg Scrope 
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and the poet Richard Whitlock be- 
come a very small matter when the 
reader finds himself constantly in 
the presence of the great Queen, in 
her terrible old age, and still more 
when he follows the martyrs to Ty- 
burn or spends last nights with con- 
demned Jesuits in Newgate. John 
Rigby being dragged to death on a 
hurdle, and Father Gerard in one 
of his many disguises, both come 
upon the scene, while the pro- 
scribed poems of Robert Southwell, 
executed at Tyburn a few years 
earlier, afford spiritual consolation 
in secret to many a coreligionist. 
Thus, if these her last pages, lack 
the vivacity of successful fiction, 
they possess the permanent value 
of careful historical reconstruction 
carried out with a woman’s meticu- 
lous care for detail. Moreover they 
testify to the keenness with which, 
to the end of a long life, Mrs. Ward 
remained faithful to the confessed 
aim with which she took up her 
pen, that of using all her talents and 
all her culture towards promoting 
the conversion of England. 

To the young reader of to-day 
with the prevalent detestation of 
all sentiment and with the crude 
outspokenness of the present gen- 
eration, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward may 
doubtless appear as incurably ro- 
mantic and, in many matters, reti- 
cent almost to absurdity. We be- 
lieve, however, that she belongs to 
the small group of writers of fic- 
tion whose works will survive, not 
so much through the brilliance of 
their talents, as through the light 
they throw on the social life of their 
own epoch and on the ethical prob- 
lems that occupied the cultivated 
minds of their day. For Catholics 
at least Mrs. Ward has done this 
more truthfully than any Catholic 
novelist of her generation. 
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By J. ARTHUR M. RICHEY 


HEN the Triennial Convention 

of “The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 
America” held its sessions over a 
period of three weeks at Denver in 
September, 1931, one surmised that 
at either a convenient or untoward 
moment some official or unofficial 
notice might be taken of the forth- 
coming Oxford Movement Centen- 
nial, as the Centennial year was to 
transpire before the next Triennial 
Convention in 1934. By common 
consent the movement dates from 
the year 1833. 

So far as one could discover, no 
mention of the Oxford Movement, 
nor of the Oxford Movement Cen- 
tennial, either official or unofficial, 
was made on the floor of this Tri- 
ennial Convention. It was not a 
matter which interested this Prot- 
estant convention, which was only 
concerned with such a movement 
because of the watchful care neces- 
sary to forestall any “Catholic” leg- 
islation introduced by the “High 
Churchmen,” such as removing the 
term “Protestant” from the title of 
the Church, or eliminating the privi- 
lege of divorce, or trespassing on 
some other Protestant tradition 
ever held in esteem by Episcopa- 
lians. It is apparent, at least, that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has never taken any official cogni- 
zance of the Oxford Movement, as 
possessing any organic relation to 
itself. 

The vast majority of Protestant 
Episcopalians or Anglicans have al- 
ways viewed the Oxford Movement 





as an extraneous movement, orig- 
inating from influences exterior to 
the Anglican and_ Episcopalian 
Churches, and finding its natural 
object in the source of those influ- 
ences—the Catholic Church. Hence, 
these Protestant Churches, wheth- 
er in England or America, have 
never been susceptible as national 
organizations to Catholic teaching 
and practice, but have only toler- 
ated them as they tolerated various 
other grades and degrees of belief 
within their latitudinarian inclu- 
siveness. They have not recognized 
in the development of the Oxford 
Movement an indigenous growth, 
but have seen from the start that 
both the sowing and the nutrition 
came from abroad, so that the com- 
mon rejoinder to this movement’s 
propaganda was ever—“Go to Rome 
where you belong.” 

From its inception, also, the his- 
tory of the Oxford Movement has 
acclaimed it as a twofold move- 
ment—one movement responding 
to the new light in a positive man- 
ner, while the other negatively 
adapted it to the tolerance of a 
Protestant organization. 

Even before Newman’s conver- 
sion this Movement had sent a hun- 
dred or more clerics of the Estab- 
lishment into the Catholic Church, 
and during and since Cardinal New- 
man’s day hundreds of clergymen 
and many thousands of lay people 
have sought and found spiritual 
refuge in the Home of Truth. This 
has been the positive side of the Ox- 
ford Movement. 




















The negative side has consisted 
in a diversion of the borrowed doc- 
trinal and devotional fruits of the 
Movement, from their true objec- 
tive, for a partial adaptation to the 
comprehensiveness of Anglicanism, 
which suffers gladly every color of 
thought from Unitarianism to “Pro- 
Romanism.” Consequently, the de- 
velopment of the Oxford Movement 
within the several Anglican bodies, 
unofficial though this development 
has been, and contrary to the doc- 
trinal standards of these organiza- 
tions, has very naturally been paral- 
leled by the development of various 
other extremes which have taken 
similar liberties with the official 
standards. Within Anglicanism, 
also, this development can mean no 
more than the other developments 
which parallel it, because Anglican- 
ism does not possess the power to 
add spiritual vitality to a borrowed 
doctrine or practice which is neither 
natural to Anglicanism nor amena- 
ble to its Protestant standards. 

Now, since, in his expressed 
views, a minister of any of the An- 
glican bodies may publicly teach 
any doctrine, from the tenets of 
Unitarianism to those of the “Cath- 
olic Party,” it would be most diffi- 
cult to relate all these private and 
contradictory interpretations to one 
another or to the official standards 
of these organizations. The “branch 
theory” became a convenient inven- 
tion for those who claimed to be 
“the Catholic Party” in Anglican- 
ism; but no theory will supply real- 
ity. No one party in Anglicanism, 
particularly the newest and weak- 
est party, could claim to possess a 
character which the other parties, 
as part and parcel of the same na- 
tional organization, did not possess. 
One might become a Confucian by 
adopting certain ideas of Confucius, 
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but one cannot become a Catholic 
by simply adopting or adapting cer- 
tain Catholic ideas, because the 
Catholic religion is a_ vital life, 
and not merely a theoretical phi- 
losophy. 

Other parties within Anglican- 
ism, not only with equal but with 
prior rights, did not have to pre- 
tend that the Establishment is Prot- 
estant, because all its formularies 
testify to the fact. Indeed, the 
“Catholic Party” itself does not ac- 
knowledge any Catholicity in those 
Protestant formularies it is com- 
pelled to use, nor at those times 
when the character of its ministry 
is officially set forth; on the con- 
trary the most “advanced church- 
man” must acknowledge the Prot- 
estant character of his ministry. 
In “The Form and Manner of Or- 
daining Priests” the term Catholic 
is not once used. In “The Form of 
Ordaining or Consecrating a Bish- 
op” the candidate is compelled to 
say: “I, N , chosen Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
N: , do promise conformity and 
obedience to the doctrine, disci- 
pline and worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.” The English 
form is more pronounced and adds 
submission to the king, a layman, 
as head of the Church. The Eng- 
lish bishops, in fact, get their mis- 
sion and jurisdiction from a lay- 
man, being appointed by the pre- 
mier in the name of the crown, the 
premier who decides the matter 
often being a Nonconformist and 
sometimes not even a Christian. 
Just what value such mission and 
jurisdiction possess, let the king or 
the premier tell us. Is it from such 
a source that “Catholic ideas” can 
claim organic vitality? Meanwhile, 
the personnel, advancing these 
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ideas, adhere to a national organi- 
zation whose nature as well as its 
terminology exclude it from the 
Catholic or worldwide Church of 
Christ which possesses Apostolic 
mission and authority extending in- 
to all nations. Surely, this inde- 
pendent “Catholic” gesture made 
by the “Catholic Party” as an in- 
tegral portion of a Protestant or- 
ganization which disclaims Catho- 
licity, must serve chiefly to deceive 
those who are willing to be de- 
ceived. Even a very good imitation 
would not long deceive the elect. 
Is not this phase of the Oxford 
Movement, therefore, its negative 
side? 

For a time there existed a doubt 
on the part of the writer as to 
whether the advanced wing of An- 
glicanism would observe the Ox- 
ford Movement Centennial, because 
the observance must crystallize the 
fact that the “Catholic Movement” 
in the Anglican Church is only a 
hundred years old, whereas its 
Protestantism is definitely four 
hundred years old. In time alone 
it is three to one that the Anglican 
Church is Protestant. Certainly, a 
Church which was Protestant for 
three hundred years could not ex- 
perience within itself a “Catholic 
revival” during the fourth century 
of its existence. Nevertheless, 
among the numerous subjects to 
be discussed at the Centenary Con- 
gress, as outlined in the “Bulletin 
of the Catholic Congress of the Epis- 
copal Church,” are included papers 
on “The Beginning of the Revival,” 
“The Development of the Revival,” 
“The Revival of Personal Devo- 
tion,” “The Revival of Corporate 
Worship,” “The Revival of Evan- 
gelism,” “The Revival of Missions,” 
etc. But none of the many sub- 
jects as announced include the term 
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Catholic, nor do any of them appear 
to hint in the remotest sense at any 
treatment of that side of the Ox- 
ford Movement which properly in- 
dicates its fruition and rightful des- 
tiny—the reunion of the “other 
sheep” with “this Fold,”’—the One 
Catholic Church. It is by such a 
positive step that the Oxford Move- 
ment becomes a Catholic revival in 
the experience of the individual 
convert. One need not confuse pre- 
venient grace with habitual and 
sanctifying grace. “Catholic re- 
vival” is not a synonym for “Ox- 
ford Movement,” or if it is it should 
not be, because not only must these 
two terms be distinguished from 
one another, but the Oxford Move- 
ment must be distinguished in it- 
self, as a double movement with 
distinct reactions. 

That the Oxford Movement got 
its pabulum from outside the Estab- 
lished State Church was ever evi- 
dent from the beginning; and, 
hence, the movement could not be 
called a revival, as of something 
that was latent that might be awak- 
ened. On the contrary, it has been 
apparent all along the line that the 
Oxford Movement of which we 
speak (for there have been three 
such movements) was inspired by 
just two things—ancient Catholic 
writers and modern Catholic writ- 
ers. This was not a revival in any 
true sense, but was a case of petit 
larceny in which some accessories 
of the Church were misappropri- 
ated, without securing the sub- 
stance which they represented. 
What, therefore, was called a re- 
vival was only an imitation, made 
possible by a raid on the Church’s 
wardrobe and on Catholic book- 
stores. Imitation may be inter- 
preted as a compliment, but it is 
difficult to appreciate a compliment 
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of this sort, for it seems to dis- 
criminate against Christ and His 
Church, and to substitute an imita- 
tion for the reality. For a hundred 
years the High Church party mem- 
bers have been glibly swallowing 
the camel of imitation, while strain- 
ing at the gnat, or simple fact, that 
a “Catholic-minded” person ought 
to follow the leading and grace of 
God and become a real Catholic. 
An imitation is not a “revival” but 
an innovation. 

Throughout the length and 
breadth of Anglicanism the Oxford 
Movement was ever considered an 
innovation, and not a revival. It 
was clearly seen that it was not 
something that belonged to Angli- 
canism, but was being introduced 
from outside. 

The writer was a boy belonging 
to St. Paul’s Protestant Cathedral, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, when the 
great transition took place there. 
It was not a revival; it was more 
like a storm, for it blew half the 
congregation out of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral over night. Bishop Brown, 
the Low Church bishop who would 
not walk in a procession with a 
cross, nor permit a server at his 
Communion service, died, and Bish- 
op Grafton, formerly a Cowley Fa- 
ther, later seceding from the Order, 
succeeded Bishop Brown; and prac- 
tically in the course of a single week 
substituted a full Catholic ritual for 
the “Low” Church services to which 
the people had been accustomed, 
with the consequence that half the 
congregation took the train every 
Sunday morning to Oshkosh where 
they could enjoy the kind of service 
to which they had been accustomed. 
No one could convince them that the 
movement at Fond du Lac was a re- 
vival, for they were instant with 
loud voices in declaring it to be an 
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innovation. The new Bishop was 
a good preacher. On the street he 
dressed like a member of the House 
of Lords, and in the Church like a 
Roman Cardinal. In a word his in- 
novations at once drew attention, 
and the vacant seats were filled by 
the curious. 

The writer, only two or three 
years later (in 1890) had a similar 
experience at Nashotah Seminary 
which at its June Commencement 
closed as a Low Church Seminary, 
and in the following September 
opened as a High Church Seminary, 
passing in a single Summer, while 
the students were at home, from 
full-length surplices over visible 
trouser-legs to a sung “Mass” with 
full Catholic ritual. Many of us 
knew something about the move- 
ment, and were in sympathy with 
its innovations, but it would have 
been a cause of amusement rather 
than of persuasion had any one at- 
tempted to tell us that the thing 
which happened while we were 
away for the Summer had been a 
revival, or that it had not been an 
innovation. 

Was it, indeed, a revival? 

Where did Dr. Webb get his 
moral, and Dr. Percival his dogma? 
Both of them honestly informed us 
that it was from Catholic sources. 
Since Elizabeth’s accession nothing 
Catholic was left to be revived—no 
Catholic theology, no Catholic tradi- 
tion, no Catholic practice and devo- 
tion. There were no Anglican 
sources from which these things 
could be reclaimed. Dr. McGarvey 
gave us “The ceremonies of a Low 
Celebration” directly from the Ro- 
man Missal. All that we received, 
that developed the Oxford Move- 
ment, was borrowed, brought in— 
introduced; hence it constituted an 
innovation, and not a revival. 
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In the course of this article the 
parenthetical remark was made 
that there have been three Oxford 
Movements. The first of these 
Movements was the Wesleyan Ox- 
ford Movement. In Oxford, John 
and Charles Wesley, and a coterie 
of like mind, sought to recover such 
Christianity as remained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and 
taught regeneration in Baptism and 
revived the observance of the days 
of fast and abstinence, while the 
fox-hunting ministers twitted them 
for their zeal. The Wesleyan 
Movement certainly was a move- 
ment. John Wesley is said to have 
traveled 225,000 miles on horseback 
and to have preached 52,000 ser- 
mons, averaging eighteen a week 
for a period of fifty-six years. These 
figures, provided by Mr. Ripley, of 
“believe it or not” fame, are prob- 
ably a bit exaggerated. A better 
authority on this particular ques- 
tion, perhaps, is J. F. Hurst who, in 
an encyclopedic article, says: “He 
rode, chiefly on horseback, 5,000 
miles, and preached five hundred 
sermons every year for fifty years.” 
Assuredly, John Wesley kept in 
motion, and his movement was an 
Oxford Movement, as that is where 
it started, and that is where the 
name “Methodists” originated in 
connection with this movement. 
Itinerancy also obtained great im- 
petus from John Wesley, and with 
what effect we may readily see, es- 
pecially in this country. 

The Wesleyan Oxford Movement 
began, and for some time continued, 
as a movement within the Estab- 
lished Church, and it antedated the 
Oxford Movement of which we 
speak by almost precisely a hun- 
dred years. It was between 1730 
and 1735 that the name “Method- 
ists” was given to that little group 
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in Oxford, and in 1735 John and 
Charles came with Oglethorpe to 
Georgia, in an unsuccessful attempt 
to convert the Indians. Returning 
to England, like the later Oxford 
Movement members, they were 
known within the Establishment as 
“High Churchmen,” or “extreme 
High Church” as J. F. Hurst de- 
scribes them. Now, that a High 
Church Party, originating about 
1733, was not in itself Catholic, the 
whole course and history of Meth- 
odism discloses. It must follow 
that another High Church move- 
ment, arising a hundred years later 
in Oxford, and as an integral por- 
tion of the Establishment, could 
have no better credentials on which 
to base a Catholic claim. The third 
Oxford Movement, which we need 
not stop to consider, except to men- 
tion that its mission is avowedly in- 
terdenominational, with an open 
pulpit, perhaps, as its dominant 
note, is called Buchmanism. That 
three such movements could orig- 
inate in Oxford, about a century 
apart, and each be somewhat dif- 
ferently orientated, suggests for the 
once Catholic University a spirit of 
groping for the light it has lost. 

While the “High Church” Wes- 
leyans became just Methodists, the 
later Oxford Movement chose two 
distinct paths from the start, repre- 
sented by the positive Newman, and 
the negative Pusey. Even before 
Newman’s conversion, as we have 
already pointed out, a hundred or 
more clergymen and a number of 
laymen saw that light on the way 
to their Damascus, and instead of 
persecuting the Church of God, 
humbly submitted to It. 

Just as the light from Heaven 
which converted Saul was Christ 
our Light, Who directed Saul to a 
pastor of a Catholic flock living on 
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the street called Straight, so the 
Catholic Light which shines into the 
confusion of Anglicanism, directs 
individual Anglicans also to the 
nearest Catholic pastors, to whom 
in the name of God they may make 


‘their submission, that instead of 


imitating and_ persecuting the 
Church by turns, they may become 
her faithful followers. .They owe 
this to their own intelligence; they 
owe it to the Catholic light they 
claim to have seen. To claim this 
light as their own instead of follow- 
ing its guidance into the Catholic 
fold is as absurd as it would have 
been for Saul of Tarsus to claim 
that because Jesus Himself spoke 
to him out of Heaven, therefore he 
did not have to bother about seeing 
Ananias or heeding the divine 
words: “Arise, and go into the city, 
and there it shall be told thee what 
thou must do.” Here was a practi- 
cal proof given by Jesus Himself, 
that we must “hear the Church.” 

Evidently, that portion of the Ox- 
ford Movement which moves into 
the Catholic Church is heeding the 
words of Christ and following the 
example of Saul of Tarsus. But 
what of that portion which, having 
seen the light or claiming to have 
seen it, close their eyes in smug con- 
tentment that such a marvelous 
thing should have happened to 
them, but refuse to budge or move 
with the Movement? 

The Oxford Movement has been 
somewhat like an excursion train, 
being just about as old as railway 
traffic. At the very start the ter- 
minus of the excursion came into 
question, and the train was auto- 
matically split in two. Those wish- 
ing to get somewhere took the front 
cars attached to the engine, while 
those who protested remained in 
the other cars which were side- 


tracked. In this predicament, sepa- 
rated from the main line, it was, 
perhaps, rather easy for the Oxford 
proponents of a State religion to in- 
vent the “Branch Theory” —a 
heresy which contradicted the 
Unity of the Catholic Church. The 
effect of this heresy upon Pusey and 
one portion of the Oxford Move- 
ment was to make them perversely 
Anglican-minded instead of “Cath- 
olic-minded.” The truths and de- 
votions they had borrowed with 
avidity, they now proceeded to 
claim as their very own by right, 
and on this absurd claim they based 
pretentions so apparent to all men, 
that the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster had to call public at- 
tention to the deception being foist- 
ed upon the English people. 

Probably, only an Oxford Move- 
ment, somewhat motivated by a 
percolating Catholic light, could 
have been sufficiently interested in 
“Orders” as to raise a question as to 
“Anglican Orders.” The Wesleys, 
before them, had the same Orders 
and, unsupported by a State régime, 
gravitated into itinerant preachers. 
Before the Oxford Movement “Or- 
ders” did not matter, except as an 
adjunct of statecraft and the will 
of king or premier. In the days of 
the four Georges there was no in- 
terest in Orders except as a per- 
functory mode of admission to a 
benefice. Further back, in the days 
of Cromwell, Orders were so cheap 
that he inducted his Independent 
ministers into the benefices without 
any Orders at all, to take the places 
of the Royalist ministers who were 
banished. The Act of Conformity, 
which came later, served only to 
supply the form of invalid Orders 
to those who did not believe in 
them, and only conformed in order 
to keep their benefices. 
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Now, where did Anglicans ever 
get any better Orders than these, 
since their secession from the Cath- 
olic Church in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? And so, one effect of the in- 
filtering of Catholic light was to 
raise in the minds of the members 
of the Oxford Movement a question 
as to the validity of their Orders. 
Rome was appealed to to make licit 
and valid that which possessed no 
more value than a well without 
water. The foolish virgins ap- 
pealed to the wise ones for the oil 
of valid Orders and sacraments, 
which it would have been a sacrilege 
to grant, and a case of casting pearls 
before swine, inasmuch as more 
than nine-tenths of the Anglicans 
were as hot against the whole Ox- 
ford Movement as they were against 
any Orders which could conceiv- 
ably be thought to be valid. 

The Apostolic See was kindly and 
deliberate, but its answer was defi- 
nite and unalterable. Some have 
misconstrued the spirit of helpful- 
ness and kindliness manifested by 
Rome to be a partial admission of 
the possibility of validity, or of the 
possibility of reopening the ques- 
tion. This is a false view incon- 
sistent with the facts, yet by a sub- 
terfuge it may incline some to lin- 
ger on who would otherwise pro- 
ceed into the Catholic Church, 
where are to be found valid Orders 
and valid Sacraments abounding in 
the grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
enabling the recipients thereof to be 
loyal to Christ, to His Church and 
to His unchanging Truth. 

To possess valid Orders one must 
be sent by an authority which has 
power to give jurisdiction, and 
without such jurisdiction the very 
notion as well as the very fact of 
mission is lost. The stress some- 


times laid on “tactual succession” 
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by Anglicans, seeks to evade this is- 
sue, while it totally misunderstands 
the value of “tactual succession,” 
which depends upon the power to 
hand on mission or jurisdiction. 
Those who can be satisfied with the 
mission or jurisdiction which a lay 
king or premier can give do not 
need to worry about valid Orders. 
The power of mission being lost, 
“tactual succession” amounts to 
nothing more than a game of leap- 
frog. The Power of the Keys can 
bind as well as loose, and the flow 
of mission and jurisdiction being 
stopped the power to ordain would 
also be crippled, even though it had 
existed up to that point. The 
Church expresses the Power of 
Christ: “All power is given unto Me 
in Heaven and Earth: And if he will 
not hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and publican. 
Amen, I say unto you, whatsoever 
you shall bind upon earth, shall be 
bound also in Heaven.” 

Our Blessed Lord did not found 
a national Church, nor several na- 
tional Churches, but One Catholic 
Church with a single power of mis- 
sion and jurisdiction flowing from 
Himself and the Holy Spirit through 
His Vicar on earth to all nations, 
and through all the ages, in an or- 
ganic fashion. Now, an organism 
cannot be divided, or lose one of its 
limbs, and still circulate its life- 
principle and power through the 
severed member. Who, then, can 
imagine that Anglicanism has or- 
ganic union with the blood-stream 
of the Catholic Church? Certainly, 
nine-tenths of their own members 
entertain no such belief, and the 
comparatively small number who 
hold to this belief are unable to 
justify it; and unless they prefer to 
linger on as quibblers chasing a 
mirage, they must accept the Apos- 

















tolic decision as final, and choose 
whether they will henceforth serve 
Protestantism or become Catholics. 
Why linger in a State-Church which 
has no traditions except Protestant 
traditions, no ultimate authority 
but the civil power, no unity except 
an agreement to differ, and no aspi- 
ration as a denominational organi- 
zation except the hope that some 
time, somehow, the world, the flesh 
and Protestantism will prevail 
against the Church of the Living 
God, the pillar and foundation of 
Truth. 

An opportunity will be created by 
the meeting of “The Catholic Con- 
gress of the Episcopal Church” at 
Philadelphia in October, to give 
truthful testimony as to the source, 
rise and development of the Oxford 
Movement, and to include in this 
account some description of that 
part of the Movement which not 
only accepted the Catholic Light, 
but embraced it and followed its 
guidance into the Catholic Church. 
This side of the Oxford Movement, 
represented by Cardinal Newman, is 
its truest and only logical side, and 
it has been blessed with the fruits 
of innumerable conversions. The 
converts from Anglicanism alone to 
the Catholic Church probably out- 
number, in each generation, the 
claimed membership of “The Cath- 
olic Congress of the Episcopal 
Church,” which is now striving to 
raise that membership to the num- 
ber of ten thousand in time to re- 
port this number at the Centennial 
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celebration in October. Of this 
number all but about a hundred 
and fifty would be from among the 
laity. Nevertheless, as the “Cath- 
olic Congress” appears to have 
grown more comprehensive than 
the “Catholic Party” in this coun- 
try a few years ago pretended to be, 
there may be a larger proportion of 
Episcopalian ministers interested 
in the Congress than is here indi- 
cated. In England, of course, the 
number of clergy as well as laymen, 
interested in this Movement, is quite 
a little larger than in this country, 
and probably seven hundred of 
these English ministers would sub- 
scribe to a general desire for re- 
union with the Holy See; but this 
number may have been greatly 
modified since the Mercier-Halifax 
Conversations. 

There will be greater hope for the 
Oxford Movement when the scales 
fall from its eyes so that it is able 
to recognize wherein has been its 
success, and to know in what re- 
spect it has failed. It could only ap- 
pear amusing, for example, to ap- 
praise the Oxford Movement and 
its results during the century of its 
continuance, and to omit any men- 
tion of those results which fructified 
in converts to the Catholic Church. 
If the “Catholic Congress” will even 
make mention of such results, and 
calmly weigh the reasons for them, 
it will have set a new pace, and may 
face the prospects of another cen- 
tury with the prayer: “Thy will be 
done.” 














ICARUS 


The Romantic Life-Story of Frederick O’Brien 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


66 ND what will you call the 

book, Freddie?” I asked when 
my friend paused in his musing 
talk, his fine eyes alight with inspi- 
ration, in which I seemed to catch 
the gleam of far horizons. 

We were sitting together before 
the large window of his pretty 
house on the hillside at Sausalito, a 
window which overlooked the Gold- 
en Gate of San Francisco, touched 
now with the fading splendors of 
the sunset. An ideal home this was 
even for such a writer as Frederick 
O’Brien, well stocked with books 
of a wise selection, with many evi- 
dences of the master’s taste and 
curiously assorted souvenirs of his 
extended travels. Lending its ef- 
fect to the whole was a certain nau- 
tical air about the house and its ar- 
rangements, and when the great 
winds blew and the fogs overspread 
the Bay in due season, Freddie 
might well imagine himself tossed 
amid the wild seas where he had so 
often laid his errant course. 

Finally we must not omit to men- 
tion a tiny uphill garden attached 
to the bungalow which he made his 
particular care. But indeed all 
things about the place, the furnish- 
ings, the neatness and order every- 
where noticeable, bespoke the sort 
of home where such a man would 
find himself at ease, ready for work 
or play. I said as much, and he 
smiled: “I have just rented it for a 
year.” 

He had been working for some 





time on the story of his own event- 
ful life—a few years before in 
Paris he had shown me a prelimi- 
nary draft of the work. “You 
know, Freddie,” I remarked, again 
returning to the title, “the public 
will expect much from the author 
of White Shadows in the South 
Seas. 

“IT expect to call it On Paper 
Wings,” he confided a little diffi- 
dently, hesitating to reveal the title 
of an unpublished book. “What 
do you think of it?” 

“Nothing could be happier for 
your autobiography,” I assured 
him, reflecting how it was indeed 
upon Paper Wings that he had ris- 
en into his very considerable and 
widespread fame. 

Freddie was pleased to be pleased 
with my approval, being the mod- 
est author he was, habitually 
averse to talking of himself or his 
work, but generous in his praise of 
others. He could be reticent, too, 
even in company, and there was 
not seldom to be marked in him 
the spiritual nostalgia of the Celt. 

At the moment I found no fatal- 
istic suggestion in the title, and the 
evening that followed was as happy 
and agreeable as any I have ever 
spent in the company of Frederick 
O’Brien, during a friendship which 
over-spanned a quarter-century. In 
fact I had rarely seen him in a 
more genial mood, in better health 
and spirits, and to make the simile 
complete he produced a demijohn 























of sherry, his own cru, the product 
of California grapes, which for its 
color and flavor might have long 
slumbered in the casks of Jerez. 
The reader may well believe that 
we lost the count of time with our 
nunc est bibendum, and dawn was 
flooding the Bay ere our session 
ended. 

None the worse for these liba- 
tions and surely the better for what 
was, alas, to be my last talk with 
Freddie, we parted toward high 
noon, not without the promise of a 
future meeting in New York or 
Paris, preferably the latter city 
which we both loved and where we 
had had some of our most joyous 
rencounters. As it chanced, I went 
abroad in the spring and heard only 
casually from Frederick during the 
summer. He did, however, send me 
a brief extract from the Autobiog- 
raphy, which had appeared in a 
small sheet printed at Carmel, Cali- 
fornia. I returned to the States in 
November and was expecting some 
further word of Paper Wings when 
the news came of his sudden pass- 
ing at Sausalito (January 10, 
1932). Frederick O’Brien had 
joined the elect company of those 
“gentlemen unafraid” concerning 
whom Kipling has found the fitting 
words. 


My friend is no more. The brave, 
the generous, the peerless one has 
left us in the buoyancy of high 
hopes, in the promise of fresh 
achievements. Our Icarus was 
plumed for his supreme flight on 
the Paper Wings which had pre- 
viously borne him to glory, and lo, 
he has fallen into the éternal sea 
where the nymphs of ocean, not 
forgetful of the far-wandering one, 
shall mingle his praise with their 
melodious requiem! 
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Our Icarus is no more, but his 
name is written with the Immor- 
tals, his work remains to console 
us. 


Through the great success of his 
books, White Shadows in the South 
Seas, Atolls in the Sun, Mystical 
Isles, and in a less degree by his 
fame as an international war corre- 
spondent, Frederick O’Brien’s life 
has become known to most readers. 
It was as varied and adventurous a 
career, as replete with “accidents by 
flood and field” as any writer of our 
times has experienced. O’Brien was 
indeed of those writers who are first 
of all men of action, of derring-do, 
“who live the life ere yet the book 
is born.” The fullness of such a 
life untrammeled by the checks of 
civilization, the life which Steven- 
son craved and which he was de- 
nied by weak health, an invalid in 
his best years, was granted to Fred- 
erick O’Brien. Physically he was 
superbly equipped for the rough 
trials which chance, accident or de- 
sire brought in his way. Spiritual- 
ly he was akin to his precursors or 
contemporaries in the field of South 
Sea romance and exploration—Mel- 
ville, Dana, Stevenson, London, ef 
al., with whom he has written his 
name.' 

Frederick O’Brien was born in 
Baltimore of unmixed Irish parent- 
age and looked race in every line 
and feature of him.? His father 
was a judge and a member of Con- 
gress, the circumstances of the fam- 
ily being stable and assured. Fred- 
erick was sent to a Jesuit college 
and also studied law under his fa- 


1 Somerset Maugham deserves mention here, 
though one still balks at his treatment of the 
Gauguin legend. 

2 He not a little resembled his namesake the 
beau sabreur, Fitzjames O’Brien, of Civil War 
times. 
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ther’s direction. Destiny looked 
unfavorably upon these trammels. 
We know little how Frederick fared 
with his Jesuit preceptors, but it is 
evident from his masterful English 
style that they laid the foundation 
of his future literary success. As 
for the law he may have picked up 
enough of that abstruse science to 
help him in his several tangled 
newspaper ownerships, or in beat- 
ing the sheriff in a short sprint for 
the portable assets; but the paternal 
glory was not otherwise or in great- 
er measure to descend upon Fred- 
erick. At eighteen he got his first 
taste of the sea (dura noverca), 
shipping as a sailor before the mast 
from Baltimore, and subsequently 
working his way, literally “hoboing 
it,” through Brazil, Venezuela and 
several of the West India Islands. 
There was nothing “soft” about 
these experiences, terra marique, 
which culminated in a storm off 
Cape Hatteras that all but wrecked 
the asphalt-freighted ship on which 
Frederick was booked. After these 
rough passages he began to think 
better of the law and the comfort of 
the paternal nest. Again he took 
up Coke and Blackstone, but not for 
long; Destiny would have her way 
with him and he was only too will- 
ing. The next sea trip furnished 
another severe test of his nerve, his 
job being to “bed down” cattle on a 
steamship bound for London. In 
the companionship of approved 
“roughneck” dossers and cadgers, 
sleeping on a shelf, raising terrified 
steers to their hooves, here were 
hard lines to make a callow youth 
long for home and mother. Freddie 
longed all right, but he would not 
admit himself licked and held on 
with all his Irish pride and pluck. 
Following this strenuous chapter 
O’Brien got his baptéme de Paris 
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as a Staff writer for the Paris Herald 
and in the course of a few months 
saw a good deal of the Continent, 
imbibing the taste for art and the 
flair for the best in literature which 
ever afterward distinguished him. 
He returned to New York in the 
cooking galley of a freighter, leav- 
ing the legend of a very indifferent 
“potato peeler.” 

Ensued a tour of the Western 
states which, like his contemporary 
Jack London, he explored as a hobo 
or tramp, beating his way on freight 
trains, negotiating the blind bag- 
gage car and consulting the luxury 
of the box Pullman. It is a pity 
that, unlike London, he has left no 
literary record of these outfarings 
into the great West. Indeed it was 
many years before O’Brien thought 
to make any use of his pen save in 
ordinary journalism. It did not oc- 
cur to him that he could write a 
book—strange modesty in an Amer- 
ican! London almost began with a 
book (the Call of the Wild or a col- 
lection of tramp stories), and had 
achieved no few successes before 
O’Brien was so much as heard of. 
When finally, and as if by accident, 
he had drafted his masterpiece, 
White Shadows, he could not be- 
lieve that he had actually done a 
book! His friend and publisher, 
Morgan Shuster of the Century 
Company, had much ado to per- 
suade him of the fact. However, 
Frederick soon became familiar 
with and indeed avidly expectant of 
royalties. But this is to anticipate. 
Wisely, then, O’Brien took a year 
to revise the manuscript of White 
Shadows, to polish it, to strengthen 
it with invention, to sweeten it with 
the racial humor that was one of 
his best gifts; in fine to impregnate 
it with his own sane and graceful 
philosophy. Frederick discovered, 














not wholly unlike Monsieur Jour- 
dain, that he had been an author all 
his life, without suspecting it! But 
more as to his literature later on. 

From the West our hero hoboed 
it into the South, slung liquor at a 
Mississippi levee camp, alternately 
worked and loafed according as his 
fancy or needs dictated; and so 
made his leisurely way down the 
great river, Old Man River rolling 
on to New Orleans and the sea. 

How different are the destinies 
of men and writers, passing 
through the same scenes, with the 
same material of life and art before 
them. How much did Mark Twain 
draw from this very scene, which 
left no records with Frederick 
O’Brien! 

But in those early times Freddie 
was a mere bird of passage, with no 
literary bee in his bonnet to divert 
his mind from the stern business of 
hoboing and keeping his four bones 
together. Besides, Coxey’s Army, a 
resurgence of the chronically va- 
grant and unemployed, was on the 
wing from the West, preparing to 
march on Washington, much in the 
manner but without the warrant of 
the late Bonus Army, also doomed 
to failure more or less pitiful. 
Frederick joined it in California 
and was promptly made a general 
under Commander-in-Chief Coxey. 
He proceeded with the Army to 
Washington, commandeering 
freight trains by the way and scan- 
dalizing the farmers by their free- 
booting incursions.’ This dream of 


8 From a glimpse which I had of Freddie’s 
“Autobiography” in Paris some half dozen 
years ago, my impression remains that the 
Coxey expedition—a not altogether humorous 
or ridiculous affair—furnished the liveliest 
chapters of the work. It was, however, left 
incomplete, and I would not pretend to speak 
with any exact knowledge of the fragment. 
Further, I understand that Miss Margaret Wat- 
son, for long private secretary to Mr. O’Brien, 
has prepared a valuable memoir embodying 
what was finished of the work. 
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glory vanished on the White House 
grounds under the menace of the 
embattled police; and again our 
hero could but lament with Othello, 
his “occupation gone.” 

Beating his way back to the West 
Frederick turned his attention to 
journalism again, after travel and 
the sea his most enduring passion. 
These to be sure were early days 
and the big journalistic adventures 
were to come. He served a news- 
paper apprenticeship at four dollars 
a week, on the Marion Star, under 
Warren G. Harding, who subse- 
quently rose to be Senator and 
President of the United States. Mr. 
Harding as little foresaw his own 
future eminence in those humble 
years as did his factotum envisage 
the author of White Shadows.* In 
his autobiographical fragment 
Freddie has related his connection 
with Mr. Harding in a light humor- 
ous vein which will not entirely 
please that gentleman’s worshipers, 
if any such there be. Passing to 
the Columbus Dispatch as editorial 
writer, O’Brien began to make proof 
of the qualities which were to stamp 
his maturer work as editor and 
journalist. Followed a period of 
varied journalism in New York and 
Chicago, in which latter city he be- 
came an investigator of crime in 
the slums. Here we have a memo- 
rable contact with Billy Sunday, 
then in his embryo stage as a street 
evangelist, “able” (in O’Brien’s 
phrase) “to praise his Creator while 
standing on his hands.” 

Our young man soon returned to 
San Francisco and its picturesque 
scenes and often lawless manners, 
all of which he studied with the 
minuteness of Jack London and 

4 During the War years, Mr. O’Brien acted 
as Administrator of Food in California, and 


was also called to the aid of Secretary Hoover 
in Washington. 
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the more detached, if not less fasci- 
nating, art of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. O’Brien found himself at 
home and athirst for the varied 
cosmopolitan life of this our most 
romantic city, which has laid her 
strong lure upon all the far-wander- 
ing ones of the pen who have come 
within her magical influence. Here 
where Robert Louis Stevenson seek- 
ing at once health and tales of ad- 
venture,® prepared for his eventful 
cruise into remote southern seas, 
O’Brien all unconscious of literary 
ambitions, was yet no doubt at 
times vaguely troubled by a sense of 
the destiny about to open upon him. 
“Attractions are proportional to 
destinies,” said the French philoso- 
pher Comte. And so Frederick 
O’Brien, learning his San Francisco 
by rough lessons of dive and water- 
front, turned at times to the Great 
Bay and thought of the South Seas 
beyond, with their troubling, seduc- 
ing vision of untrammeled life; and 
still further on, of the ever myste- 
rious East. 


We need not trace in detail Mr. 
O’Brien’s crowded life in later 
years, which the great success of 
his books has made familiar to the 
general public. More journalism in 
Hawaii and Manila, special corre- 
spondent in the Russo-Japanese 
war, leading the iife of a beach 
comber in the Marquesas Islands—a 
life one must think with a sigh that 
would have justified a half-dozen 
books instead of the immortal 
Three! However, the voluminous 
author is not always the most fortu- 
nate one in point of endurance. In 
all too brief time the “best seller” is 
apt to turn, metaphorically speak- 


5 The Wrecker, The Ebb Tide, The Beach of 
Falesa, etc., Stevenson’s South Sea romances, 
still hold the public, while his California 


sketches maintain their old fascination. 
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ing, into a “bad smeller.” O’Brien’s 
books will never decline into that 
lamentable genus. To paraphrase 
an old English poet,— 


Only the writings of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the 
dust. 


O’Brien’s work is certainly just, 
in a literary sense. His humor is 
clean, without a trace of the nasty 
cleverness, the prurient sensuality, 
the Lesbian suggestion, which is the 
chief bid of the present-day male 
and female author of this too nu- 
merous class. These writers carry 
in truth a bad smell which speedily 
dooms them to the attentions of the 
literary undertaker. O’Brien was 
indeed far from being a prudish 
writer, and his subject sometimes 
led him into slippery places where 
he may have occasionally failed of 
due restraint. But he is never to 
be classed with the recent and still 
prolific school who have all but 
submerged decent writing in Amer- 
ica. True art can only be founded 
upon sane observation, qualified 
with a due regard for the decencies 
of life and the responsibility of au- 
thorship. Looking over the book- 
shows in New York to-day, one 
would say they were sponsored by 
patrons of the Merry Stuart reign, 
but they will pass with the degrad- 
ers of literature and the porno- 
graphic pressmen of the hour. 

I remember O’Brien telling me 
that he had thrown up a contract 
with an influential magazine pub- 
lisher because the latter insisted 
upon a certain quantity of “sex- 
stuff” being introduced at the dic- 
tation of his editor, into the author’s 
manuscript. The Sex Doctor is said 
to be a very busy functionary 
among the new school of publish- 

















ers, and no doubt he aids greatly 
the popularization of smut. But 
there are happily not wanting signs 
that the public is about to eject him 
from an overcharged and nauseat- 
ed stomach. Authors who have no 
intellectual capital but sex will re- 
turn to the ribbon-counter, the Hol- 
lywood chorus and sundry commer- 
cial lines in which their gifts and 
graces may appear to better advan- 
tage. 


Remains to signalize the qualities 
which have given Frederick O’Brien 
the exceptional position he has at- 
tained among writers of his class. 
His fortune is indeed exceptional 
and well-nigh unique, and this it- 
self is emphasized by his somewhat 
limited production. His monument 
is in three books, the South Sea 
trilogy. “Genius always brings 
something new”; Balzac has said 
nothing more memorable. To his 
travel books, a somewhat discred- 
ited field of literature—discredited, 


I would say, by too many mediocre’ 


writers—O’Brien brought a fresh- 
ness of observation, an original ken 
of human character, a variety of in- 
terest and an unflagging force of 
narrative which we look for only in 
good fiction. It is certain that in 
those distant lands and seas of the 
south he made his own a treasure- 
trove of value comparable to Ste- 
venson’s, and at much less cost of 
invention. Rupert Hughes justly 


evaluates White Shadows as offer- 
ing in many of its chapters, though 
dealing with actual personages and 
events, work that ranks with the 
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masterpieces of the short story. 
One can but regret that O’Brien did 
not pursue this rich vein further 
and deeper. 

After the resounding success of 
his three books he lived many years 
when the world looked to him 
eagerly for evermore tales of the 
Paumotus, the Marquesas, all the 
enchanted region which he had 
made his own by right of genius, 
planting his flag with the boldest 
and most memorable of the rivals 
who had preceded him. Alas, he 
had taken the ply of journalism too 
deeply in the long years of service 
he had given it. Even more likely 
is it that he feared to measure him- 
self with that redoubtable rival-—-— 
the Frederick O’Brien of White 
Shadows and Atolls in the Sun. It 
was Sheridan again, flinging down 
his pen in despair before the vision 
of his early triumphs. Some lack 
of fiber in the Irish temperament no 
doubt predisposes to this weakness. 

It has been remarked that no let- 
ters of Mr. O’Brien have so far been 
given to the public. No doubt they 
will appear with the first formal 
biography, which cannot be long 
forthcoming. O’Brien was not 
overmuch given to letter-writing, 
still less did he of malice prepense 
make copy of his familiar corre- 
spondence, like the thrifty Robert 
Louis, pouring it forth along with 
his regular literary stint. I believe, 
however, that a careful canvass of 
O’Brien’s friends and correspond- 
ents would bring to light a welcome 
addition to his “literary baggage” 
in the shape of his personal letters. 




















POTPOURRI 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE trustees of Count Hermann 

Keyserling’s “School of Wis- 
dom,” at Darmstadt, have sent a 
stern inquiry to American critics 
concerning the Count’s latest book, 
South American Meditations. .. . 
They mention that all the rest of 
the world proclaims with one voice 
that the Meditations are a “LITER- 
ARY MASTERPIECE.” Then why, they 
demand to be informed, does it get 
only “negative criticism” in Amer- 
ica? ... [They ask], “is there a na- 
tional resentment against the au- 
thor of America Set Free,” a pre- 
vious tome by the Count, which 
eminent Europeans insist is “un- 
equaled for the penetration of its 
insight into the depths of the Amer- 
ican soul?” We can only suggest 
that the trustees should ask Count 
Hermann Keyserling himself, since 
he is gifted with that unequaled 
penetration into the American soul. 
... The appeal reminds us of a for- 
tune teller who can read “the past, 
present and future,” putting an ad- 
vertisement in the lost and found 
columns. 


—I. M. P., in N. Y¥. Herald Tribune Books, 
March 19th. 


Adversity, it is said, turns the 
mind to higher things, and moral- 
ists of the unctuous sort have pre- 
dicted that the depression would be 
followed by that great spiritual 
awakening which failed to material- 
ize after the war. As to that we 
have our doubts, for the simple rea- 
son that those who did not discover 
during prosperity what else life has 


to offer are not likely to discover it 
now. But the man who has always 
known may feel that his wisdom 
has been justified and that he has 
come into his own. To him the 
universe can never be as blank as 
at this moment it must be to thou- 
sands faced with a world in which 
business is not “as usual.” 
—The Nation, March 22d. 


The truly educative process con- 
sists in learning to deal with real- 
ity, that is to say, with people and 
objects and events that are not the 
mere projection of one’s own 
wishes. Education is a matter of 
putting away childish things, of 
discovering that events do not re- 
spond to words, of learning that the 


. world is not in us but that we are 


in the world. 
—WAa TER LIPPMANN. 


The radio as it exists in this coun- 
try is one of the most completely 
democratic institutions in the 
world. The broadcaster, far from 
ignoring vox populi, is desperately, 
pathetically anxious to catch the 
sound of vox populi. If he fails to 
hear it as distinctly as we think he 
should, it is probably because many 
of us do not take the trouble to 
speak loudly enough. . . . The fan 
letter is a ballot ... In the democ- 
racy of the radio, as in the democ- 
racy of politics, the so-called “bet- 
ter element” stands on the sidelines 
and complains, while the shirt- 
sleeve populace goes out and votes. 

—Deems Taytor, in Harper’s, April. 

















The new [reading] public far ex- 
ceeds the dwindling numbers of the 
defeated minority of outmoded men 
and women of good taste, the sur- 
viving scattered remnants of a civi- 
lization which has been challenged 
by one more of the many invasions 
of barbarism which history records. 
However, it is well to remember that 
civilization always, in due time, re- 
covers its lost ground. When it 
does, the literary historian will 
marvel that in any age such a weak, 
wild, cheap, raw, crude lump of 
inane and crapulous balderdash [as 
Sinclair Lewis’s Ann Vickers} could 
have been ballyhooed into popular 
favor. But that such a mess could 
have been seriously hailed as au- 
thentic literature, by any critic, 
anywhere, is a fact that not the his- 
torian but the psychiatrist of the 
future will have to explain. 


—Micuaet Witiiams, in The Commonweal, 
March 22d. 


The two-thirds of a million dol- 
lars which Mr. Mitchell failed to 
pay the government in taxes seems 
like a lot of money, but it is small 
change measured by the losses to 
the public from the Mitchell brand 
of banking and security promotion. 
It is important that Mr. Mitchell be 
punished’ under any law that can 
be found which he was not clever 
enough to evade technically. It is 
also important that Mr. Mitchell 
should not become the scapegoat by 
which others escape their share of 
the responsibility. But far more 
important than the punishment of 
any guilty person is basic reform 
of the banking system which not 
only protected but encouraged 
financial racketeering. An emo- 
tional campaign of personal vilifi- 
cation against the Mitchells and the 
Insulls may make us feel better for 
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the moment, but it will not get us 
anywhere. Until we actually change 
the banking and corporation setup 
in such a way as to protect the pub- 
lic instead of the pirate, there will 
always be plenty of Mitchells and 
Insulls in power. 
—The World Telegram, March 23d. 


This age may produce better air- 
planes and better automobiles; it 
will not produce better art or liter- 
ature or music. More books may 
be written, more canvas covered 
and more music composed, for 
speed is the order of the day, but in 
all of these productions will be 
found the spirit of unrest which 
marks all human endeavor at the 
present time. It is this spirit which 
prevents music from playing its 
proper part in assuaging men to- 
day. Music which repeats only the 
stress of modern life cannot bring 
peace. The order of the day is to 
deny the past. The very music 
which could serve as balm is not 
listened to and instead of harmony 
we have discord. Discord in music, 
painting, in politics and in life. 

—IGNACE PADEREWSKI. 


There is no scientific proof that 
innate human intelligence has in- 
creased since the dawn of history. 
There has of course been a cumula- 
tion of social experience and intel- 
lectual discipline. I place some 
hope in that because I think it will 
teach us how to build an ordered 
and decent society, not by vainly 
hoping that selfish men will become 
unselfish but by placing every pos- 
sible social and inner check upon 
their egoism. By recognizing that 
men will remain selfish to the end, 
we will be saved from the errors of 
both a liberalism which wants to 
achieve political ends by purely eth- 
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ical means, and a radicalism which 
hopes to achieve ethical ends by 
purely political means. Conscience 
will not create justice if it does not 
operate to create an equilibrium of 
power in society. But an equilib- 
rium of power (as for instance in 
a classless society) will never obvi- 
ate the necessity of strengthening 
an inner religious check upon ego- 
ism. That is why both liberal and 
communistic utopianism must be 
resisted. 


—Reinnoitp Niesune, in The Christian Cen- 
tury, March 15th. 


Liberalism, not the dogma of a 
party nor a formula of economics, 
but the liberal spirit, tolerant, in- 
telligent, magnanimous, hopeful, 
has never in our time been in great- 
er danger than at this moment... . 
The spirit of fear-and-hate, with 
the violence, the persecutions, the 
threats against world peace which 
accompany it, has now been adopt- 
ed as a policy by men and nations 
who believe that liberalism has 
broken down, and demand that its 
opposite shall become a philosophy 
of action. ... What is needed today 
is a biting literature of social criti- 
cism, aware of the beast, the child, 
and the coward in every breast, yet 
unwilling to concede defeat or to 
accept error. ... A controlled and 
intelligent anger, destructive in or- 
der to construct, sharp as a knife 
and aware of its ends and its 
enemy, is the best weapon against 
this old dragon of intolerance, dis- 
trust, violence, and hate, wallowing 
up from the mud of history. You 
cannot kill dinosaurs with sermons 
or scientific analyses, or turn them 
back by oratory. Nor do whiffs of 
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grape shot settle anything except 
for the moment, as Napoleon 


learned to his cost. 
—Henry Semwe. Caney, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, April 1st. 


Mr. Kizer speaks of “the collapse 
of the credit structure” ... Why 
did it collapse if it was so well 
adapted? . . . We maintain that to 
incur bad debts and pay them with 
bad money is not a credit structure 
at all... . It is flat dishonesty... . 
We're plumb tired of being told 
that “credit depends on confidence.” 
... Fudge, . . . Credit depends on 
real assets, sound money and a 
clean record. . . . There has been 
much too much confidence. . .. The 
con game depends on confidence. 
. .. When any one asks us to have 
confidence we are glad to inform 
him that the request of itself would 
shatter any remaining confidence in 
our mind. 


—I. M. P., in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Books, March 26th. 


Whatever may be happening in 
other lines of industrial activity, 
the war-materials industry is not 
suffering from depression. The 
armaments ring is busier today 
than it has been for years. ... In 
whatever direction one looks one 
finds the purveyors of war mate- 
rials hard at work. In the Far East, 
as in South America, they are reap- 
ing ridiculously easy profits. Busi- 
ness comes to them with little or no 
effort on their part. They will con- 
tinue to enrich themselves by 
means of mass murder, which they 
themselves often instigate, so long 
as the leading Powers lack courage 
to suppress their bloodthirsty trade. 

—The Nation, March 22d. 
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Translated from the Original Irish 


By Ennai M. S. O’HANLUAIN 


VII. HOW GOBAN BUILT AN ORATORY FOR ST. MOLING 


HERE was a certain famous big 
tree at Ross in County Kil- 
kenny in the seventh century, called 
the Yew of Ross (Eo Rossa). It 
was hundreds and hundreds of 
years old, and had been, in pagan 
times, one of the sacred trees of Ire- 
land, and as such is frequently men- 
tioned in our ancient documents. 

Upon the coming of Christianity, 
the significance of these old trees 
changed and they came to be re- 
garded as symbols of the tree of the 
Cross on which Our Lord died, and 
were venerated accordingly. 

In Goban’s time, however, a great 
storm arose and blew down this 
particular old yew. St. Molaise of 
Leighlin owned it, and he decided 
to divide up the great fallen trunk 
among any priests who cared to ap- 
ply for it. The timber would make, 
it was justly thought, very suitable 
material for the building of those 
cells and oratories of the early Irish 
Christians, whence psalms and 
hymns of praise went up, night and 
day, to Him Who died for us the 
shameful death of a criminal on a 
tree. 

The celebrated St. Moling of 
Ferns (d. 697) and of St. Mullins 
on the banks of the Barrow River, 
County Carlow, applied for some of 
the wood to build an oratory or 
duirthech for himself. St. Moling’s 
Life is well authenticated in several 
ways, and many interesting and 
extraordinary incidents are related 





there, of which the best known is 
the story of how the Saint obtained 
the remission of the infamous Lein- 
ster tribute and so freed his prov- 
ince from a grinding exaction. 

St. Moling engaged Goban to 
build the oratory and our hero duly 
arrived with eight craftsmen, their 
wives and laborers and Roosheck 
as well; Annie or her husband do 
not figure in this legend. 

Goban was never guilty of the 
unseemly haste which characterizes 
our modern undertakings, and so 
the better part of six months slipped 
away before he thought of driving a 
nail or scratching a saw. The com- 
pany spent most of the time hunt- 
ing, a very popular pastime in those 
days, and as wolves and wild boars 
abounded everywhere, there was no 
lack of sport. 

At last, one morning, Goban got 
up early and roused his men: “Let 
us commence to-day in the name of 
God,” said he. 

This was no mere habit of speech 
or, worse still, expression of exas- 
peration, but a pious prayer. For 
the ancient as well as the modern 
Irish, or at least those who speak 
the native language, always com- 
mence a work in this manner,—in 
the Sacred Name of Him without 
Whom we can do nothing. 

But St. Moling was present, and 
said, “No, do not commence to-day, 
but sharpen and get ready your 
tools.” 
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Goban was astonished after so 
long a delay, to hear his employer 
making an excuse for a further 
postponement, but he said nothing 
and did as directed. 

The following morning Goban 
made a similar attempt to start in 
the Sacred Name, but the Saint 
again stopped him, and told him to 
have his men rest that day. 

“God bless us,” said one of the 
craftsmen aside to his companions, 
“we are resting this six months and 
that is enough for me.” 

The third morning Goban was 
determined to start. 

“Get up, men,” said he, “and let 
us commence work to-day. We are 
long enough idle.” 

But St. Moling would not permit 
them, so they organized a big deer 
hunt instead, and had a great time 
of it. 

This kind of thing went on for a 
good while. St. Moling would not 
let them start, but he gave them 
their wages and the best of lodging, 
eating, and drinking as well, as if 
they were working hard. 

At length Goban got restless and 
jumping out of bed one morning, he 
called to his men, saying: “In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, let us com- 
mence to-day,” keeping his eye how- 
ever on the Saint and not on the 
men. 

“Yes,” said St. Moling, “com- 
mence to-day by all means, as the 
grace of God has enlightened your 
master to honor the Blessed Trinity, 
which indeed he might have done 
at first.” 

This then was the reason for the 
delay. St. Moling wished to com- 
mence the building of his little ora- 
tory in the name of the Holy Trin- 
ity, but instead of saying so, he 
waited for the divine inspiration to 
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suggest this to Goban, thinking, and 
very truly, that the lesson would be 
learnt all the better from a spiritual 
teacher. 

The early Irish saints were much 
given to this practice of patience. 
It was a very essential part of their 
system, as it is of course of the reli- 
gious orders to this day. They 
would put up with any inconven- 
ience, however vexatious, annoying 
or painful, sooner than give way to 
fussiness; sooner than hasten any- 
body or anything out of its natural 
(and therefore, said they) divine 
course. “Art is long and time is 
fleeting?” says the modern; “art is 
long and eternity is for ever,” say 
the saints of God, who, in trouble 
and sorrow, look forward with con- 
fidence to a life which shall never 
end and in which they will have 
plenty of “time” to do everything, 
or inspire others to do it. 

But Goban or his followers were 
not, it is to be feared, of this class. 
They flew at their tools like tigers 
and commenced at once such a hew- 
ing and a hacking as would scarcely 
be seen in these days of circular 
saws, self-freeing axes and machine 
planes. Before the invention of 
these marvelous appliances, car- 
pentry was the most laborious of the 
trades, but in the time of St. Moling, 
as in the time of St. Joseph, it was 
dreadful drudgery, far exceeding, 
for instance, in hardship and dan- 
ger, the trade of the blacksmith, 
though this may not be at once ap- 
parent. 

Goban and his men, it must be 
acknowledged, were rather rough. 
They were so expert that they could 
make the chips fly with injurious 
effect in any direction they pleased, 
and one of them gave a cruel exhi- 
bition of his power on this partic- 
ular occasion. As St. Moling and 

















Goban stood watching the men, as 
they deftly wielded their axes, out 
flew a murderous splinter and hit 
the Saint in the eye, injuring it se- 
verely. St. Moling made no outcry, 
but quietly covering his head with 
his monk’s cowl slipped away to read 
his Office with the remaining organ 
of sight. The pain must have been 
indescribable, for the old Chronicle 
says the eye was actually burst, but 
at the completion of the Divine Of- 
fice, it was quite whole again. 

The work went merrily forward 
without accident from this time on. 
Towards the completion of the 
building, St. Moling presented 
Roosheck with a milch cow, which 
unfortunately a robber named Drac, 
who infested the neighborhood, 
stole shortly after. Roosheck im- 
mediately came to the Saint with 
terrible lamentations that her grand 
cow was gone and that she had no 
way of getting it back, though the 
robber was known and had been 
seen driving it away. The Saint 
taking pity on her grief promised 
he would get it back for her safe 
and sound. So he sent a company 
of servant men of the monastery to 
capture the robber. 

Though it was nightfall, they set 
off at once into the black woods 
that surrounded St. Mullin’s and 
the Barrow River at that time. 
After a while they saw a light in 
the distance. They followed this 
guide and found it to be a big fire 
lit near the banks of the river, in a 
wild woody place. They approached 
warily, keeping themselves hid, and 
soon caught sight of Drac himself, 
making preparations to roast the 
stolen cow. 

Rushing out from the shadow of 
the trees into the light of the fire 
they sought to ambush the robber, 
but as soon as he saw them, he 
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dashed off into the darkness, in his 
haste and terror taking the path to- 
wards the river, which flows slug- 
gishly, but broad and deep, at this 
point. The men, however, saw the 
trap into which he was running, and 
while some of them followed him, 
the others remained to cut down the 
unfortunate cow from the spit on 
which she hung. 

When Drac at length saw that his 
escape was cut off, he took to a 
high tree, but one of the servants, 
uttering a wild yell, made a great 
spring forward, and drove his spear 
or pointed staff into the luckless 
wretch as he tried to climb. Not- 
withstanding his wound, he kept 
on, but getting weak, he slipped, 
and as it chanced that the branch 
on which he was, overhung the riv- 
er, he fell headlong into the flood 
and was drowned before a hand 
could be stretched to save him. 

This was exceeding the Saint’s 
orders and in no very good spirits, 
the men rejoined their companions 
at the fire. These had wrapped the 
skin of the cow round her body 
again and by means of a rude hur- 
dle, roughly constructed for the oc- 
casion, they dragged her back to St. 
Moling. Either the cow was not 
quite dead or by miraculous inter- 
vention, the Saint brought her to 
life again, whole and entire, except 
for a black mark on her side. As 
for the robber, his body could not 
be found, even by the Saint. 

The following morning Roosheck 
came to the Saint and claimed the 
cow, but St. Moling refused. He 
felt very much distressed that the 
robber should have come to such a 
sudden and unprovided death on 
account of a silly woman who could 
not mind her cow. 

Roosheck flew into a passion and 
returned to her husband. 
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“Goban,” she cried, “is the ora- 
tory nearly finished?” 

“Yes, nearly finished,” replied he. 

“Well,” said she, “if you do not 
ask my price for the work, I shall 
leave you and you shall never see 
me again.” 

“Well, what do you want? I will 
ask anything you like,” replied Go- 
ban, remembering his own threats 
at his son’s birth. 

“That’s a promise?” she asked. 

“That’s a promise,” repeated Go- 
ban. 

“Very good,” said she, “you must 
ask Moling for the oratory full of 
rye grain as the price of the work, 
and do not take anything less or 
anything else.” 

“All right,” said Goban, “it shall 
be done.” 

So Roosheck went off, quite de- 
lighted with her revenge, and it may 
be well to explain why. 

Neither Roosheck nor Goban ever 
acted in this manner without some 
particular reason, which, however, 
seldom appears on the surface. Nor 
indeed, does the old parchment Life 
of St. Moling explain what we know 
from other equally reliable author- 
ities ;—that one of the Saint’s great 
works was the introduction of rye 
into Ireland. It is true that there 
was a grain called rye in this coun- 
try before his time; from which, 
perhaps, it might be inferred, that 
he introduced an improved variety. 
Be that as it may, he deserved great 
praise for encouraging the growth 
of rye, which was the food of the 
very poor in those days, before the 
introduction of the potato and other 
foreign edible plants. 

But it was not long before the 
time of our story that our Saint had 
brought in the new grain, and nat- 
urally there was not much of it to 
spare as yet, and Roosheck expected 
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that St. Moling would be put to 
some inconvenience if not ridicule 
in his task of procuring enough to 
fill the oratory; a building small 
enough of itself (measuring per- 
haps six feet by eight, perhaps 
more), but quite large enough to 
corner all the available rye. 

A couple of weeks after this Go- 
ban told St. Moling that the oratory 
was finished. 

“Very good,” said the Saint, “put 
your own price on it, for it was your 
own price that was promised you.” 

“IT will,” said Goban, “and the 
price is the fill of it of rye grain.” 

“That is nonsense,” replied the 
Saint, “but if you insist on it...” 

“I must insist on it,” repeated 
Goban. 

“Then I shall be equally nonsen- 
sical. Turn it upside down, and I 
shall fill it for you.” 

With any other builder but Go- 
ban this would have been, indeed, 
a nonsensical, impossible request; 
but the Saint in his surprise and 
rather natural chagrin forgot per- 
haps that Goban was a really great 
and clever engineer and had a mar- 
velous knowledge of the use that 
the pulley, the lever and the wedge 
could be put to. 

In short, calling all his men, all 
his knowledge and all his resources 
to hand; with the tripod, pulleys 
and levers, Goban turned that ora- 
tory upside down and according to 
the Saint’s Life, not a plank or a 
board started from ifs place, and 
there it remained mouth upwards 
with Roosheck’s long tongue crying 
out to have it filled. 

The poor Saint was in a terrible 
state. He had not a quarter enough 
rye to fill it and he doubted if there 
was half enough in the province of 
Leinster all told. After long and 
painful thought on the matter and 


























on the parables about the man who 
takes your coat and the other ruf- 
fian who makes you walk a mile 
whether you like it or not, he de- 
cided to call his clan together and 
beg them to come to his aid. It 
would be a great advertisement to 
the rye anyway, it would do no one 
any harm in the long run, and pro- 
vide a good laugh in the end. 

So they came, the Clan of Odagh 
(Ui Duach) and covered a good 
space of the ridge of Leinster, for 
of course, there was no room for 
such a multitude at St. Mullin’s, 
hemmed in as it was on one side by 
the broad river and on the other by 
the forest. 

St. Moling made them a great 
speech, in which the heinousness of 
thieving, the foolishness of the 
daughters of Eve, and the acro- 
batic feats of craftsmen, as con- 
trasted with the virtues of sowing 
rye, and coming to the help of your 
neighbor, had, we may have little 
doubt, a prominent part, though the 
old parchment is provokingly si- 
lent on this point. 

The chief of the clan replied: 

“If we had the rye, you would be 
doubly welcome to it, but indeed, 


VIII. 


Goban’s slow and plodding ways 
of work seem to have applied also 
to his inventions. Evidently his 
was not the brilliant mind of fiction 
and romance which is inspired with 
extraordinary visions of things nev- 
er heard of before. Rather he 
seems to have arrived very slowly at 
each of his improvements. Annie 
helped him greatly at times, and 
the following story gives her all the 
credit. Young Goban was a failure, 


but Goban had a whole family of 
clever sons in Annie. 
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we have not the fill of it of any sort 
of grain, from wheat downwards, 
or at least if we have, I shall be sur- 
prised, for we are just at the worst 
time, before the harvest.” 

“That is true,” replied Moling, 
“be off home to-night all of you and 
bring me to-morrow any crop you 
can spare from apples to wheat, and 
we will fill the oratory.” 

So off they went, and on the fol- 
lowing morning they turned up 
punctually, each man with his con- 
tribution in kind and between them 
the oratory was filled, and by the 
Mercy of Providence (which abhors 
extortion), it all became good rye 
grain, that is, in appearance, as soon 
as it was poured into that capacious 
throat. 

Goban took it home, and a hard 
job it was you may believe in those 
days of bad roads, but when he 
looked at it on the following morn- 
ing, it had all turned bad and use- 
less. 

Such indeed is the usual fate of 
the gains of extortion. It may come 
soon or it may come late, but a lit- 
tle hardly and contentedly earned 
is often of more use to us than ten 
times as much got unfairly. 


ANNIE TEACHES THE GOBAN AND His Son SOME USEFUL LESSONS 


It has already been stated that 
about this time Goban started build- 
ing the Round Towers. In such 
buildings—as narrow as six feet, 
and never more than nine feet in 
diameter—each stone had to be 
placed separately, so that it should 
be dead accurate, dead level and 
dead straight. So well was this 
done that we can clearly perceive 
its remarkable results in the build- 
ings credited to Goban which still 
remain to us. Thus, the round 
tower of Kilmacduagh, Co. Galway, 
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which is one of these, is still quite 
safe, though it is 112 feet high and 
leans nearly six feet out of the per- 
pendicular. 

But in building straight walls, it 
is not necessary to place each stone 
separately, as Annie pointed out to 
her father-in-law in the following 
tale still recited at Irish-speaking 
firesides. 

One day when Goban, his son and 
his men were at work building a 
church, Annie came on the scene 
and watched them, as she had often 
done before. This day she stood 
looking at them for a long while; 
silent, but keenly observant of the 
method of their work. The wall 
(as the reader may see for himself 
in the ruins of any ancient Irish 
church), was very carefully “bond- 
ed,” as builders say, by so setting 
the stones that the vertical joints 
were not continuous at any point, 
and “through stones” were fre- 
quently inserted which stretched 
from back to front through the wall. 
Each stone was tested for straight- 
ness by the spirit level and the 
plumb; and that, as Annie had often 
noticed, was slow work. This day 
an idea came into her head, which 
she often had thought of before, but 
vaguely. Now at last she saw how 
an improvement could be made. 

“I say, Goban,” said she at last, 
“that is a slow way of working you 
have.” 

“Why do you say so?” he an- 
swered, “or can you improve it?” 

“I think I can,” she replied. 
“Why not place a big stone at each 
corner, level and plumb it, and then 
stretch a cord from one to the other 
on both faces of the wall, and then 
go by the cord exactly; you would 
thus save all that leveling and 
plumbing of yours on each and 
every stone.” 
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“The Grace of God about us,” said 
Goban in astonishment, “I believe 
you are right. We shall try it any- 
way. You are a great girl.” 

“Yes, I think you ought to try it,” 
said Annie. “You see, you are so 
used to circular work in houses, 
monks’ cells and in your round 
towers, where the lines I suggest 
could not be stretched, that you 
never were likely to think of such 
things when you began to build 
straight walls with mortar.” 

“There were very few straight 
walls made with mortar before my 
time,” said Goban, “but your sug- 
gestion, I really think, is another 
improvement.” 

So Goban followed Annie’s ad- 
vice, and found that the lines an- 
swered very well; and _ indeed, 
turned out so useful that he could 
do twice as much work in the same 
time, and yet do it just as accurate- 
ly; and this, according to the old 
fireside shannachies, “was the first 
time a mason’s line was stretched 
in Ireland.” 

Goban got a new addition to his 
laurels for this invention and more 
money in his purse as well. 

But still he was jealous of Annie 
and her extraordinary, almost mag- 
ical, cleverness. This unworthy 
feeling was increased by Annie tak- 
ing up the study of Irish law and 
learning, as had been the custom of 
Irish ladies in pagan days. 

It must be remembered that in 
Goban’s time, Irish pagan culture 
was still a force in the country, and 
a powerful and bigoted anti-Chris- 
tian force it continued to be, until 
the great Battle of Moira (Magh 
Rath) (a. p. 637), when the druids 
and Congal Claen, the anti-Chris- 
tian King of Ulster, went down for 
ever both as a political and religious 
power. 


























Now several very great ladies, 
some of them namesakes of Annie 
(Aine), had had a _ marvelous 
knowledge of the old literature, 
law, and religion, in the pagan pe- 
riod before St. Patrick, and the ordi- 
nary unlettered Christian people of 
that time had come to regard them 
as witches and magicians. So Go- 
ban, thoroughly aroused by Annie’s 
studies, thought she was in a fair 
way to become a witch and strictly 
forbade her to spend her time in 
the pursuit of such learning. 

But Annie persisted, for though 
there is nothing in the old docu- 
ments to show she was anything 
but a good Christian, she was, and 
rightly so, very fond of knowledge, 
as indeed the ancient Irish, both 
men and women all were; spend- 
ing their last penny and their every 
moment on study; or if debarred 
from it themselves, treating those 
who did and could study with the 
greatest respect and honor. 

So at last Goban said to her one 
day: 

“If you do not give up this study 
of yours, you will have to leave this 
house here and now.” 

But Annie was prepared for this 
as for every other contingency. 

“Well,” replied she, “if you are 
in earnest—for I am determined on 
my books, which do you no harm 
and indeed they have already bene- 
fited you greatly—you must keep 
your promise to me.” 

“What promise?” asked Goban. 

“The promise you made to me 
long ago, before I got married.” 

“And what promise was that?” 
asked Goban. 

“You must remember it well. We 
made a solemn bargain before I got 
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married that if any difference arose 
between us, that I should have the 
right, if I had to leave you, to take 
my three arms full of whatever I 
liked, with me, out of the house.” 

“Very good,” replied Goban, “off 
with you and your three loads. 
There is some trickery here,” he 
added to himself. 

Young Goban was looking on at 
the “two clever ones” as he called 
them, and was just then in mortal 
dread that he was in danger of los- 
ing his wife. 

But Annie turned first to him; 
“Young Goban,” said she, “get up 
on this table and take hold of me.” 

He was only too glad to do so, and 
Annie carried out her first load, and 
left her husband outside the door. 

She then went in and brought out 
her little son. That was the second 
load. Finally she went up to the 
treasure chamber and carried down 
as much gold as she could well 
stand under and left it outside. 
That was the third load. 

When Goban (who, in his heart 
of hearts, had a great affection for 
Annie, which he could scarcely un- 
derstand himself), saw all this fine 
maneuvering, and particularly 
when he noticed the affection she 
had for young Goban, he relented. 
After all, she had helped him great- 
ly from time to time. It was hard 
to acknowledge it, but she was more 
clever than himself. 

So he ordered her back and prom- 
ised faithfully to say nothing about 
the legal studies or about anything 
else either, for he was sure she 
was working and studying for 
them all and for the best; so there 
was peace between them from that 
day out. 
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N May 7th last year a mutiny 

broke out on the two principal 
units of the Peruvian Navy. The 
expeditious crushing of the revolt 
and execution of the communist 
ringleaders removed the incident 
from public attention so quickly 
that to the world at large it must 
have seemed only one more flare- 
up of the late epidemic of disorders 
in Latin America. Just four weeks 
later a junta of three, headed by 
Carlos Davila, overthrew the Chil- 
ean government and proclaimed its 
intentions of setting up a socialistic 
state. Following on a similar mu- 
tiny in the Chilean Navy a few 
months earlier and on the out- 
break of the previous February in 
Salvador, the position of these 
events in a more extensive and sin- 
gle chain of circumstances becomes 
clear. These repeated occurrences 
of radical activity on the west coast 
of Latin America were more than a 
natural aftermath of the wide- 
spread political disturbances 
through which those countries had 
lately passed. The connection be- 
tween the two series of phenomena 
was largely accidental; their real 
significance was unrelated. For the 
one represented a phase of the nor- 
mal evolution of politics in the 
Latin American republics; the oth- 
er was something extraneous to the 
traditional currents of their his- 
tory. 

The new development in Chile 
constituted the first attempt on a 
nation-wide scale to put into prac- 
tice in the Western Hemisphere the 
principles of state socialism. The 


initial proclamation of the junta 
embodied a general statement of its 
aims and policies, and subsequent 
statements showed how far it was 
ready to go in its departure from 
orthodox statecraft and economics. 
Its object was evidently to institute 
such changes in the existing order 
as would ensure employment and a 
reasonable share of the necessities 
of life to the masses of the people. 
In view of the derangement of the 
country’s economic life by the world 
depression, which had reduced her 
export trade to a greater extent 
than that of any other nation on 
earth, a readjustment along the 
lines indicated would necessarily 
have involved a considerable inva- 
sion by the state of the normal 
provinces of private initiative. The 
state could only have carried out 
this program by taking over and 
operating much of the existing ma- 
chinery of production and distribu- 
tion, or possibly by creating new 
and special agencies to accomplish 
the same ends. That the revolu- 
tionary government was willing to 
take such steps was clear from the 
proposal of Sefior Davila to estab- 
lish three state companies, respec- 
tively for agriculture, industry and 
mining, with the immediate pur- 
pose of providing occupation for the 
unemployed. 

As to the status of these three 
vital branches of the national econ- 
omy at the time,—the fine irrigated 
lands of the Central Valley, which 
make up the bulk of the country’s 
best farming area, were largely held 
by the old aristocracy. In the 
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junta’s early plans for collective 
farming the privileges of this con- 
servative class of the population 
could scarcely have expected much 
consideration. Most of the manu- 
facturing industries of the country 
were foreign-owned, as were also 
the mines and electric utilities. The 
most important exception was the 
state’s equal financial interest in 
“Cosach,” the combine of the larger 
nitrate producers, whose dissolu- 
tion has since been decreed. Any 
too arbitrary move in the direction 
of expropriation or of too burden- 
some regulation would probably 
have threatened to bring about 
complications with foreign govern- 
ments. Yet the only alternative to 
a policy which would seriously af- 
fect private interests and rights, 
both national and foreign, would 
have been a program of such mod- 
eration that it would have failed to 
satisfy the demands of the govern- 
ment’s own followers. Only by a 
display of uncommon ingenuity and 
by concessions that would have 
largely nullified the attainment of 
its basic objectives could the party 
in power have avoided grave diffi- 
culties on the one hand or the other. 
The dilemma of the government 
was a serious one, and was further 
aggravated by the lack of a unity of 
view among its leaders. There 
could be no harmony of action 
where there was so much disagree- 
ment on the fundamental issue as 
to how far the nation should be car- 
ried towards the Left. Thus, the 
opinions of Davila were not radical 
enough for some of his associates, 
particularly for Col. Marmaduke 
Grove, former head of the national 
air forces. 

The result was that before the 
socialist régime could establish it- 
self firmly internal dissensions in 
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the government forced the resigna- 
tion of Davila, who has since re- 
turned to the United States, the 
scene of his brilliant career as am- 
bassador of his country. His suc- 
cessors lacked the necessary cohe- 
sion of opinion and control over the 
centrifugal forces that had been let 
loose in the nation to succeed 
where he had failed. After a brief 
interregnum national elections were 
held, and a former president, Ar- 
turo Allessandri, was returned to 
the Moneda Palace with the man- 
date of a people grown weary of dis- 
order and uncertainty. While a lib- 
eral, Allessandri is not an extremist 
and could be depended to follow a 
middle course of reform. The liqui- 
dation of the short-lived period of 
state socialism does not present as 
difficult a problem for his adminis- 
tration as does the reconciliation of 
the highly divergent elements in the 
country to a more moderate pro- 
gram of economic change. 

Differences of opinion that were 
intensified by the events of last year 
are still acute and bitter. After a 
lull, the partisans of both commu- 
nism and conservatism have be- 
come increasingly active of late. 
The latter, heartened by the exam- 
ple of the Hitler party in Germany, 
have declared war on the commu- 
nist element in the country. They 
have broken up meetings of ex- 
tremist sympathizers and other- 
wise attempted to repress all rad- 
ical agitation. On the other hand, 
on April 2d an attempted jail de- 
livery of ninety communists in San- 
tiago was foiled by the resistance 
of the prison guards. Meanwhile 
the new government may be ex- 
pected to side with neither faction 
in the struggle. 

Until very recently Argentina 
and Mexico were the only countries 
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where there was an active radical 
movement of any importance. 
Buenos Aires, a metropolitan anom- 
aly in an agricultural country, 
proved fertile ground for the ex- 
tremists. Among the large bodies 
of immigrants who poured into the 
swollen city from Spain and Italy 
there was much inflammable mate- 
rial, men of anarchistic beliefs or 
at least with a strong grudge 
against things as they were. Agita- 
tion and organization went on rap- 
idly among this element. The tech- 
nique of bomb throwing and of the 
other paraphernalia of violent ac- 
tion was developed. There was lit- 
tle theorizing or discussion of Marx- 
ianism in these circles, but a blunt 
desire to overturn the established 
order by strong-arm methods. The 
Irigoyenist government, making a 
strong bid for the support of labor, 
permitted the movement to grow 
to dangerous proportions, until it 
got out of hand in the bloody May 
riots of 1919. On that occasion the 
army had to be brought into the 
city to put down what amounted to 
a real attempt at a social revolu- 
tion. Violence on such a scale 
never occurred again, but the ex- 
tremists continued their agitation, 
though not with the same open de- 
fiance of authority as before. Walls 
continued to be placarded with 
highly incendiary manifestoes, and 
isolated outrages occurred from 
time to time, but the government 
henceforth kept the situation un- 
der control. I was in Buenos Aires 
on May Day, 1920, when a repeti- 
tion of the previous year’s troubles 
was anticipated. However, the gov- 
ernment had taken every precau- 
tion against disorder: there was a 
ban on groups in the streets; pa- 
trols of grim-looking half-Indian 
lancers from the interior—‘Cos- 
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sacks,” the radicals called them— 
were stationed at strategic street 
corners; and machine-gunners on 
motorcycles sped up and down the 
deserted thoroughfares all day long. 
As a result of this show of strength 
the radicals staged no demonstra- 
tion and the day passed without 
further incident than overwrought 
nerves. Since that anxious period 
extremism has by no means disap- 
peared from Buenos Aires. But a 
vigilant and efficient secret police 
has kept itself well apprised of its 
plans and has generally forced it to 
remain under cover. Communism 
is still latent in Buenos Aires and 
Rosario, and it is likely that any 
relaxation of authority would 
quickly bring it into the open again. 

In Mexico radicalism has fol- 
lowed a different course. The 
movement initiated by Madero 
against the ultra-conservative Diaz 
régime shortly developed into a 
widespread demand for social and 
economic change. Although there 
were local phases, like those headed 
by Carrillo in Yucatan and Zapata 
in Morelos, and in spite of tempo- 
rary setbacks and reactions, there 
was a certain unity and continuity 
throughout all the confusion and 
lost motion of the Mexican revolu- 
tionary movement. Two parallel 
objectives were always evident, 
even though darkly at times. They 
were the partition of the land 
among the former class of rural 
peons and the elevation of the ur- 
ban workers’ status to the position 
where they might control their con- 
ditions of employment. The story 
is graphically told in the famous 
frescoes of Diego Rivera in the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction in Mex- 
ico City. 

In spite of the excesses of the 
agrarians and of the high-handed 

















CROM, the Mexican Revolution 
stopped short of the extremes of 
real communism. There is a Com- 
munist Party in Mexican politics, 
but it is a minority faction with lit- 
tle prestige. After all, the dominant 
National Revolutionary Party has 
embodied in its program the prin- 
cipal aspirations of the great mass 
of the discontented in Mexico, how- 
ever imperfectly it may have real- 
ized them in practice. The group 
headed by Obregén and later by 
Calles have been realistic enough to 
recognize the limits that may be de- 
sirable and practicable for radical- 
ism in their country. So the whole 
machinery of private business has 
continued to function, though with 
the restrictions, often highly oner- 
ous, imposed by the revolutionary 
legislation. 

Although the policy of the federal 
government has grown increasingly 
moderate, some of the states have 
shown a disposition to revert to the 
earlier attitude towards private 
rights. Thus, the State of Hidalgo 
has passed legislation empowering 
its government to expropriate any 
private property or industrial en- 
terprise on the grounds of the pub- 
lic interest. Invoking this law, the 
state shortly afterwards moved to 
take over a British-owned cement 
factory, which had been forced to 
close temporarily because of a lack 
of demand for its output. The 
State of Vera Cruz, notorious for 
its past exhibitions of destructive 
radicalism, followed the example of 
Hidalgo with a similar piece of leg- 
islation. However, the Vera Cruz 
law was even more comprehensive 
and extreme in its provisions for 
what, given the reputation of that 
state government, virtually amount- 
ed to legalized confiscation. The 
administration headed by Governor 
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Adalberto Tejada was responsible 
for a further series of radical stat- 
utes, but since his retirement from 
the state capital at Jalapa there has 
been a halt in the more extreme in- 
novations which have characterized 
the conduct of that state’s affairs. 

There is a certain combination of 
factors that favors the spread of 
radical ideas in Latin America at 
this particular stage of its develop- 
ment. Some of these influences are 
innate in the very character of its 
social system; others are a product 
of the special circumstances of the 
time. In the first place, there can 
be no doubt that there are glaring 
inequalities in its economic order. 
This is particularly true of the sys- 
tem of land-holding, which is still 
predominantly aristocratic in near- 
ly all the republics. Conditions in 
Argentina are typical of those in 
many other countries. It is esti- 
mated that only five per cent of its 
population are land-owners, and it 
is difficult for the man without con- 
siderable capital to secure land 
within reach of markets. The land- 
ed class have shown little disposi- 
tion to yield any of their enormous 
acreage, even on favorable terms, 
but a change in the national policy 
on land taxation may force them to 
a different attitude. Vast holdings 
are still the rule, with a correspond- 
ingly wide gap between the status 
of the great lords of the soil and 
their tenants and laborers. How- 
ever, the latter class is not easily 
amenable to organization, and to 
the concerted measures required 
for a successful assertion of its 
claim to a larger share of the land 
and its usufruct. 

There have been few agrarian 
outbreaks in Latin America, beyond 
the rising in the Sucre country of 
Bolivia a few years ago, the jac- 
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querie of the Zapatistas in Mexico, 
and the 1932 revolt in Salvador. In 
the latter country rural laborers 
gathered up all the available 
barbed-wire, to be used in fencing 
off the plots of ground promised 
them by the radical leader for their 
support of the revolution, that was 
to end so disastrously for its par- 
ticipants. Though outright com- 
munists are held to have initiated 
this uprising, to the rank and file 
of their followers communism could 
have meant very little and Russia 
even less. Land hunger in its most 
primitive form was evidently the 
motive that led these peasants to 
defy the forces of government. In 
this connection, it is significant that 
in that other Central American re- 
public, Costa Rica, which is a nation 
of small landholders, radical ideas 
have made little headway. 

The evils of the latifundia system 
have been further aggravated by 
widespread absentee landlordism. 
Not only is it the tendency of the 
more affluent landholders to spend 
as much time as possible in the 
neighboring city, but it has been the 
custom of many to maintain elab- 
orate establishments in Paris, with 
summer homes in Biarritz or other 
European watering places. These 
absentees thereby not only sacrifice 
much of the personal loyalty and 
attachment of their dependents on 
the land, which were so powerful a 
social force in more patriarchal 
times, but they abandon their op- 
portunity for local leadership in 
politics and business, and so leave 
the field free for others to make 
capital from their neglect. Stories 
of prodigal expenditures abroad of 
the income derived from their la- 
bors inevitably lessen the prestige 
and respect in which the great 
estancieros are normally held by 
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their tenantry. Moreover, their ex- 
ample in draining so much money 
from their country for presumably 
frivolous purposes is liable to be 
held up as unpatriotic by whatever 
radical faction may be striving for 
power. 

In the cities the rise of industrial- 
ism has created a class which is 
much more susceptible to radical 
propaganda than are the farm la- 
borers. Working in the mass, with 
greater opportunities for intercom- 
munication, and subject to the more 
exacting discipline of machines and 
factories, they had the cohesion and 
the more or less active animus 
against the employer class, that 
made them a fertile field for com- 
munist agitation. 

The unionization of many classes 
of operatives still further facilitat- 
ed the work of the agitators. In 
fact, the genesis of radical move- 
ments in Latin America is usually 
to be found among the labor unions. 
The labor group generally most dis- 
posed towards communism is that 
of the dock laborers. Naturally vio- 
lent and exigent, they may be count- 
ed on to be rough and noisy, if not 
subtle, in their protests. The part 
of subtlety can well be left to oth- 
ers. The history of port strikes all 
over Latin America, in such places 
as Tampico, Havana, Santos and 
Buenos Aires, testifies to the readi- 
ness of the stevedores to push their 
pretensions. 

From the docks it is easy to 
spread the contagion to other la- 
bor organizations. It is natural that 
the crews of the national merchant 
marine should readily share in any 
spirit of disaffection. Several years 
ago the large fleet of steamers oper- 
ating on the Parana River and its 
confluents was tied up by a strike 
of unprecedented duration and se- 

















verity. I recall an experience in 
1920 which illustrated the temper 
of these men. I happened to be 
traveling by a Mihanovich boat to 
one of the ports on the upper Para- 
guay, from which I was to go into 
the interior. I was arrayed in a 
new Abercrombie and Fitch outfit, 
which seemed greatly to impress 
one of the crew, who, evidently tak- 
ing me for some big-game hunter, 
always addressed me as “Milord.” 
When, some months later, I re- 
turned from the back country and 
happened to board the same steam- 
er, I presented a very different ap- 
pearance from what I had made 
when I came up-river. My sailor 
friend no longer recognized me, but, 
assuming I was a fellow proletarian, 
confided to me his social philoso- 
phy. He finally announced: “One 
of these days we are going to kill 
off all the lords and other capital- 
ists.” As he spoke he emphasized 
his remark by drawing his finger 
across his throat and making a 
gurgling sound. Several years later 
a chauffeur at Valparaiso, apparent- 
ly impressed by the fact that I could 
afford to ride in a public automo- 
bile, calmly informed me that, as a 
“rico” I was headed for Hell and 
destruction. My wife, who is a ner- 
vous woman and also understands 
Spanish, was so upset by his dis- 
concerting remark that she was on 
the point of leaping from the car. 
The common procedure for or- 
ganizing the workers into radical 
associations varies little. It be- 
comes a question of crystallizing 
and directing their normally vague 
grievances according to the formu- 
le of communism. They are given 
the stock catchwords and slogans 
of the business, such as “proleta- 
riat,” “bourgeois,” “solidarity” and 
“fraternization.” They are told 
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that the Church and all its works 
are their natural enemies. They 
are supplied with a list of the mar- 
tyrs of El Capitolismo, which al- 
ways includes Sacco and Vanzetti, 
and sometimes goes as far back as 
the Haymarket rioters. I remember 
in 1928 watching a patriotic parade 
of Bolivians march through the 
streets of La Paz in protest against 
the encroachments of the Paraguay- 
ans in the disputed territory of the 
Gran Chaco. As a delegation of la- 
borers passed among the marchers, 
one of them suddenly recognized 
me as an American and, shaking his 
fist at me, shouted: “Sacco and 
Vanzetti!” Incidentally, they were 
marching to the strains of the 
“Marseillaise,” varied by that obso- 
lete jazz tune “‘Where Did You Get 
Those Eyes?” 

The converts to the radical ranks 
seem to enjoy the parades and oth- 
er manifestations that are a part of 
the technique of revolt. On the 
first of May and other appropriate 
occasions they are marched through 
the streets, to demonstrate their 
sympathy with the cause of their 
“comrades” in the _ capitalistic 
world. At such times they like to 
carry banners and shout “Down 
with something-or-other!” as an ex- 
pression of class consciousness. 
Though liable to be dangerous 
enough material under the neces- 
sary leadership, most of these men 
normally lack a stomach for ex- 
treme measures, particularly if they 
cannot count on at least the passive 
support of the police or the army. 
Between parades and meetings they 
give little attention to the business 
of being radical, though they may 
indulge in considerable loose talk 
and grumbling. However, it is the 
susceptibility of this class to the in- 
flammatory eloquence of skilled 
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agitators that constitutes the prin- 
cipal ingredient in the spread of 
leveling doctrines in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Another social factor in the 
growth of radicalism is the rise of a 
middle class without the large 
means or family connections that 
would throw their influence on the 
side of property and conservatism. 
This group largely consists of jour- 
nalists, lawyers, educators and 
writers,—as a rule, men of supe- 
rior education and _ sensibilities, 
and conversant with socialistic 
movements in other countries. 
Though normally averse to the 
more violent methods of the com- 
munists, by nature they are dis- 
posed to be dissenters from the es- 
tablished order and their intellec- 
tual superiority makes them logical 
leaders for the discontented ele- 
ments in their respective countries. 
Carlos Davila of Chile is a case in 
point. Of lesser category were the 
three Ecuadorean high school teach- 
ers who were banished from 
Guayaquil in April, 1932, on 
charges of spreading communist 
propaganda among workmen’s as- 
sociations. 

As might be expected, the effects 
of the world business depression 
have been propitious for the dis- 
semination of radical doctrines in 
these countries. They have in- 
creased the distress of the lower 
classes, especially of that large sec- 
tion of them which is directly or 
indirectly dependent on _ export 
trade. They have brought about 
much unemployment, even if not 
on the same scale as in the United 
States, yet enough to constitute a 
very serious problem in_ several 
countries. Finally, the depression 
has weakened the prestige of capi- 
talism among peoples who were 
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formerly much impressed by the 
reports of its works. 

The radicals have also taken ad- 
vantage of the incipient weakness 
of some of the new governments 
that have superseded those over- 
thrown by the late series of revolu- 
tions, but which have not yet had 
time to consolidate their authority. 
The dictator-presidents, who were 
the common rule before the occur- 
rence of these political cataclysms, 
were generally ruthless in dealing 
with any manifestations of hetero- 
doxy within their domains. Dis- 
senters from the accepted rules of 
politics and economics were lucky 
if they could escape from more se- 
vere punishment by self-imposed 
exile. Those suspected of commu- 
nist designs were liable to be either 
incarcerated or summarily deport- 
ed. Such was the practice of rul- 
ers like Ibafiez and Leguia, and is 
the normal procedure of Gomez of 
Venezuela and Machado of Cuba, 
who have survived the storm of 
revolutions. 

On the other hand, the new gov- 
ernments have not yet built up a 
sufficiently strong position to as- 
sert their authority as vigorously 
as their predecessors would have 
done. The relatively light punish- 
ment meted out to the Chilean naval 
mutineers is an example of the leni- 
ency sometimes displayed by gov- 
ernments that are not yet sure of 
their ground. Here the govern- 
ment, evidently fearful of antago- 
nizing the radical element by ex- 
treme measures, let off the chief 
culprits with a prison sentence. 
In contrast, the conventional pen- 
alty paid by Peruvian rebels under 
similar circumstances was a rever- 
sion to the old methods. During 
their formative period the police 
power of the new governments is 
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generally relaxed. Discipline in the 
armed forces has suffered from the 
shock of revolt, and loyalties are 
still confused and uncertain. Once 
the habits of long obedience to the 
orders of one man are broken down 
it is difficult to substitute readily a 
new loyalty as unquestioning. 

The final factor operating for the 
spread of radicalism is the example 
and support of Russia. In her those 
inclined to subversive doctrines find 
a model and perhaps a source of 
funds. The influence of Russia in 
this respect has been favored by the 
availability of Uruguay and Mexico 
as secondary nuclei for the dis- 
semination of communistic propa- 
ganda. Even though the govern- 
ments of those countries are free of 
any complicity in the activities of 
the communists, their tolerance of 
radical plotters within their terri- 
tory has provided a convenient base 
for alien conspiracies against other 
governments. 

For the Russians to show their 
hands too boldly would clearly de- 
feat their purpose and enlist against 
them the resources of outraged na- 
tionalism. For example, the Soviet 
bungled very badly when it per- 
mitted the famous Mme. Kollontai, 
as Minister to Mexico, to use her 
mission as a means of molding the 
Mexican revolution along Russian 
lines. The Mexican government 
deeply resented the interference in 
their internal affairs and forced the 
recall of the meddling diplomat. 
Later official representatives of the 
Soviet were no happier in their ex- 
periences in Mexico, which has 
frankly preferred to conduct its 
revolution after its own pattern. 

Since then Moscow has _ trod 
more warily, though occasionally 
betrayed by the indiscretions of its 
agents. For obvious reasons its ac- 
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tivities are conducted as secretly as 
possible, and in ways that are high- 
ly devious and mysterious. Its ob- 
ject is to have the communist move- 
ment in the different countries ap- 
pear as spontaneous protests 
against local conditions, in order to 
throw the governments off their 
guard against its machinations. 

It was to be expected that the 
Third International, the central 
communist bureau of propaganda 
in Moscow, should utilize the com- 
mercial agencies of the Soviet gov- 
ernment as a blind for its work in 
Latin America. Originally the seat 
of operations for South America was 
in Buenos Aires, where the Inyam- 
torg, corresponding to the Amtorg 
in New York, set up its headquar- 
ters, ostensibly for handling the 
commercial relations between Ar- 
gentina and Russia. When the se- 
cret police had verified the govern- 
ment’s suspicions of the double réle 
of the Inyamtorg, and they had been 
further confirmed by the disclo- 
sures of the Arcos House raid in 
London, the Soviet’s dual agency 
was forced to close its offices in 
Buenos Aires. It thereupon found 
sanctuary across the River Plate in 
the more hospitable atmosphere of 
the Uruguayan capital, where it 
continued to function in all its dou- 
ble plenitude, holding out with one 
hand alluring prospects of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from trad- 
ing with the Soviet, and with the 
other plotting to undermine the gov- 
ernments of those peoples whose 
business it solicited. 

However, independently of the 
personnel of the Jnyamtorg delega- 
tion, the Executive Committee of 
the Third International established 
in Montevideo its central headquar- 
ters for what was known as the 
Seventh Region of the world. This 
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propaganda zone was to comprise 
South America, with the exception 
of the countries bordering the Car- 
ibbean, the remainder of Latin 
America being included within the 
Eighth Region. From this point 
its agents were to direct and super- 
vise the work of its staff and sec- 
tional representatives, and _ plot 
demonstrations against the consti- 
tuted authorities wherever condi- 
tions appeared especially favorable 
to the cause of world communism. 
It has been recently reported that 
the central bureau of the commu- 
nists has been transferred to Val- 
paraiso in Chile. 

With the advent of dogmatic 
communism, instigated and abetted 
by Russian influence, radicalism 
has entered on a new phase in Latin 
America. Codérdination and organ- 
ization have been supplied to a 
movement that was formerly local 
and isolated in its scope, and spas- 
modic and half-hearted in its meas- 
ures of protest. Communism has 
become the basis of well-defined 
groups in politics, which have be- 
gun to name candidates for presi- 
dencies and congresses. A case in 
point is that of Elias La Fertee, 
who, as leader of the so-called ““Mos- 
cow wing” of the Communist Party 


in Chile, was defeated as a candi- . 


date for the presidency of his coun- 
try. He then went to Montevideo 
and on to Russia, from where he re- 
turned to expound the advantages 
of the Soviet system, and later to 
declare his candidacy for the na- 
tional senate. 

Most momentous in its actual 
significance has been the infiltra- 
tion of subversive doctrines among 
the armed forces of certain coun- 
tries. It is this seditious influence 
that was responsible for the naval 
mutinies at Coquimbo and Callao, 
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and for the defection of part of the 
army in the Salvadorean revolt of 
February of last year. In the latter 
instance one regiment of troops 
which refused to move against the 
revolutionists was fired upon with 
machine-guns by its own officers. 
After the revolt had been crushed a 
large body of soldiers suspected of 
secret membership in the local 
Communist League was dismissed 
from the service as a measure of 
public safety. In Chile the Montero 
government had been aware for 
some time of attempts to tamper 
with the loyalty of the army. In 
April, 1932, it arrested a communist 
leader at San Antonio for inciting 
regular troops to serious dereliction 
of duty. Meanwhile, it had every 
reason to believe that the original 
inspiration of the troubles at Valle- 
nar in December of the previous 
year, as well as of the naval mutiny, 
came from the Soviet agency at 
Montevideo. Whatever the exact 
source of earlier disloyalty in the 
military and naval establishments, 
the participation of a considerable 
part of the land and air forces in 
the affair of June 4, 1932, showed 
the wide extent to which their disci- 
pline had been undermined by rad- 
ical propaganda. 

The governments of Latin Amer- 
ica are fully awake to the possible 
effects of the radical movement on 
the political and economic struc- 
ture of their countries. Their meth- 
ods of dealing with the problem 
vary according to the political wis- 
dom and the strength of their gov- 
erning heads and the degree of 
gravity to which the movement may 
have attained. All of them recog- 
nize that a drifting, Jaissez faire 
policy is no longer advisable, if rad- 
icalism is to be held from becoming 
a real menace to the established or- 
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der and its healthy evolution. They 
also realize that the supreme inter- 
ests of the state require the exercise 
of repressive measures whenever 
radicalism actually and imminent- 
ly threatens the public welfare. On 
the other hand, blind repression 
without well established provoca- 
tion is as impolitic as the tendency 
of some presidents to damn their 
opponents indiscriminately by at- 
taching to them the stigma of “com- 
munists” and treating them accord- 
ingly. There is a strong temptation 
at times to make political capital by 
deliberately confusing ordinary po- 
litical dissenters or malcontents of 
the conventional type with real 
enemies of the whole orthodox sys- 
tem of government and society. 

In order to prevent the fruition 
of radical tendencies in their coun- 
tries some governments have resort- 
ed to the removal, so far as possible 
by state action, of the major provo- 
cations to economic and social un- 
rest. This policy provides for the 
elimination of such flagrant abuses 
as would appear to justify active 
protests and the incorporation into 
law of some of the reforms advo- 
cated by the more temperate rad- 
icals. In this way any but the most 
uncompromising and doctrinaire of 
the dissenters can be disarmed in 
advance. 
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Several governments have thus 
aimed to forestall trouble for them- 
selves by social legislation often 
more advanced than anything of its 
kind in the United States. This 
legislation generally takes the shape 
of laws safeguarding the personal 
welfare of the working classes. One 
of its outstanding phases is the 
elaborate provisions made in cer- 
tain countries for the socialization 
of medical and hospital care. Mex- 
ico and Uruguay have gone farthest 
in these respects, but even such a 
conservative government as that of 
Cuba has some very progressive so- 
cial laws to its credit. 

In times of normal political sta- 
bility and economic well-being rad- 
icalism would have had very up- 
hill work in Latin America. It is 
the disturbed state of affairs 
brought on by political upheavals 
and business depression that has 
made so many of its people listen 
to the promises of communism. 
Pending a return to better condi- 
tions, more incidents similar to that 
of last year in Chile are possible. 
The countries which are least af- 
fected by the agitation are Brazil, 
Venezuela, Colombia, three of the 
Central American countries, and 
the West Indian republics. The 
rest all have in them in greater or 
less degree the germs of disorder. 
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The Apostle of the Press 


By JosepH L. O’BrIEN, M.A., S.T.D. 


ISHOP ENGLAND’S ? zeal for the 
Church of the South was pre- 
eminently manifested in his efforts 
to build up a clergy adapted to the 
peculiar needs of his people. But 
John England’s zeal for the honor 
and glory of God was not bounded 
by the geographical limits of the 
states committed to his care. Few 
minds in any generation rise above 
the limits of their own circum- 
scribed environments. Parochial- 
ism which now appears in the form 
of sectionalism, and again as na- 
tionalism, has ever been a barrier 
to the spread of the kingdom of 
God. It is a reflection of the peas- 
ant mind against which the Church 
throughout the ages has had to con- 
tend. It blasts the hopes of saints 
and entangles the efforts of schol- 
ars. St. Paul felt its sting in Cor- 
inth; Pope Pius XI. warns against 
it in modern times. 

John England had a truly catho- 
lic mind. He was not long in the 
United States before he realized the 
desolate isolation into which the 


1 John England was born in Cork, Ireland, 
in 1786. He was ordained in his native city, 
by special dispensation of Pope Pius VII., in 
1808, at the age of twenty-two. He was conse- 
crated as the first Bishop of the newly erected 
see of Charleston, South Carolina, U. S. A., in 
1820, at the age of thirty-four. He arrived in 
Charleston, December 30, 1820, and twenty-two 
years later, on April 11, 1842, at the age of 
fifty-six, he died. 

When Dr. England was named as Bishop of 
Charleston, the recommendation of the Con- 
gregation of the Propagation of the Faith char- 
acterized him as: “Jl piu bravo, il piu attivo, 
il piu eloquente di tutto quel clero”—the most 
courageous, the most zealous, the most elo- 
quent of all this (the Irish) clergy. His life 
and work as Bishop of Charleston was the 
fulfillment of this characterization. 





Church had fallen. Though the na- 
tion was growing strong by welding 
together into a whole the various 
states that went to make up the 
Union, the dioceses established in 
the United States by the Holy See 
up to 1821 were separated by more 
than mere geographic boundaries. 
One of Bishop England’s first sug- 
gestions to his fellow Bishops was 
a council of American Bishops. He 
received no encouragement and he 
was to agitate the question for al- 
most ten years before he succeeded 
in convincing the Bishops of the ne- 
cessity of their coming together in 
Council to try to bring order out of 
the chaos in which the Church was 
being engulfed. He realized that, 
outside of the larger seaport cities 
where there was something of par- 
ish organization, the people who 
were pushing out into the hinter- 
lands were drifting away from the 
Church, or worse, joining the Prot- 
estant Churches established near 
them, for want of instruction and 
encouragement. There was noth- 
ing to hold them to their faith ex- 
cept the occasional visit of an itiner- 
ant missionary who, no matter how 
well disposed, could do little in the 
vast territory he had to cover. 
There was no Catholic Press—no 
paper to which they could subscribe 
that would be somewhat of a bond 
between them and the Church from 
which they were separated by life 
in the New World. The various 
Protestant sects had a well organ- 
ized press—a press which circulat- 
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ed among the Protestant people 
keeping them in touch with Protes- 
tant thought; especially active in 
keeping alive the Protestant atti- 
tude against the “beast of Rome.” 
Against the attacks of this press, 
the Church was helpless. Not only 
were the avowed Church papers 
virulent in their attacks on Catholi- 
cism but the supposed secular press, 
week in and week out, was loaded 
with attacks and _ insinuations 
against the Church of which John 
England was a Bishop. He knew 
that whatever mitigation of the per- 
secution Ireland had won from the 
relentless policy of England, had 
been wrested from a stubborn gov- 
ernment by a fearless press con- 
ducted by heroic men who exposed 
to public view and public scorn the 
policies which aimed at nothing less 
than the complete destruction of the 
faith in Ireland. He had been inti- 
mately connected with a journal 
which had exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in the Irish cause. He was a 
born journalist and he had had an 
excellent training in the exercise of 
his talents. This training enabled 
him to champion the cause of the 
Church for the twenty years he was 
the Bishop of Charleston. 

Against the attacks of her 
enemies, public and private, John 
England, in 1821, found the Church 
defenseless. It must have been a 
surprise, if not a shock, to the fiery 
young Bishop when he found the 
Church leaders in 1821 so indiffer- 
ent to the press as a means of edu- 
cation among the American people. 
There was not one paper in the land 
dedicated to the service of the 
Church. He soon sensed the influ- 
ence that newspapers exercised on 
the political and social and religious 
life of the American people, and his 
fiery soul blazed into a white heat 
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when he found that his energies 
were checked—there was no chan- 
nel open to him to stem the rising 
tide of calumny and abuse against 
the Church. His travels throughout 
his diocese and his visit to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York 
in 1821 had acquainted him with 
the working of the popular Protes- 
tant mind. He had not sat in a 
study pondering the hopelessness of 
his position, feebly lamenting the 
hard portion of his days, holding 
academic disputations with himself 
as to the solution of his problems. 
He had gone out into the highways 
and byways, rubbed shoulders with 
his fellow citizens in stage-coaches, 
in country inns, in public places. 
He had preached in the open, in 
courthouses, in Protestant churches. 
He met the learned in the college 
halls; the élite in their manors; the 
unlettered in their cabins, and from 
his experiences he could draw a pic- 
ture—shocking to Catholic sensibil- 
ities: 


“The Pope was the beast of the 
Apocalypse; the Church was the 
harlot who made the nations of the 
earth drunk with her abominations; 
Rome was the great custom house 
of sin at which a stipulated tariff 
was to be paid for leave to commit 
with impunity every crime by which 
man could be stained or God could 
be offended; incest, sodomy, mur- 
der, parricide might be perpetrated 
upon a trifling composition! Every 
Catholic was the sworn and devoted 
slave of the cruel tyrant who pre- 
sided in this pesthouse of abomina- 
tions. An admirable contrivance of 
wicked moral mechanism enabled 
the monster to touch the springs by 
which his orders were secretly and 
securely and infallibly executed at 
the same moment in a thousand 
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places upon the surface of the globe 
and by which he as _ infallibly 
learned all that occurred. The 
bishops confessed to him and re- 
ceived his directions; from these he 
learned all that others had com- 
municated to them and through 
their agency he conveyed his will to 
all his other vassals; each prelate 
stood in a similar relation to the 
priests who were the conductors be- 
tween him and the people; and all 
were to consider the Pope as the 
Lord God; his will could change vir- 
tue into vice and vice into virtue. 
The inquisitors were his agents, 
who, by his command, destroyed in 
the most cruel manner all who 
dared to question his omnipotence. 

“This tyrant looked upon kings 
as his slaves and set his foot upon 
the necks of emperors. He abomi- 
nated republicanism and com- 
manded the Bible to be destroyed. 
He lifted himself up in the temple 
of God against God himself and sub- 
stituted a gross and desolating su- 
perstition for the pure religion of 
the Apostles; a pageantry of corrupt 
and tawdry worldly pomp for the 
observance of the poor and lowly 
Jesus. Every crime which was per- 
petrated under the semblance of re- 
ligion, every political machination 
in which a Catholic was concerned, 
every suffering of a Protestant in a 
Catholic country for what crime so- 
ever, all were attributed to the crav- 
ing of this monster for human 
blood; real atrocities were aggra- 
vated, and imaginary atrocities 
were conjured up, and this revolt- 
ing aggregate of everything vile and 
villainous was styled the Religion 
of Roman Catholics”!!! 


Out of his realization of a great 
need was born a great idea. In the 
class room and in the pulpit John 


England’s influence was limited. 
No one knew that better than he. 
He would extend his battle line. He 
enlisted the press in his service and 
founded the United States Catholic 
Miscellany, the first Catholic week- 
ly newspaper printed in the United 
States. 

In February, 1822, he wrote to his 
friend, William Gaston of New 
Bern, N. C., later to become famous 
in the history of that state: 


“Amongst the various wants of 
the Catholics of these states, I do 
not know a greater temporal one 
than the want of some common or- 
gan of communication :—to remedy 
which I have determined to make 
an effort by establishing in this city 
[Charleston] a weekly paper, the 
principal scope of which will be the 
fair and simple statements of Cath- 
olic doctrine from authentic docu- 
ments, plain and correct views of 
the grounds and consequences of 
those doctrines, inoffensively ex- 
hibited; refutation of calumnies; 
examination and _ illustration of 
misrepresented facts of history;— 
biography of eminent ecclesiastics 
and others connected with the 
Church, reviews of books for and 
against Catholicity;—events con- 
nected with religion in all parts of 
the world,—etc. 

“The price to be 3% dollars 
yearly in advance,—the size good, 4 
to 8 pages, 3 columns each page— 
the paper good. I should hope we 
shall have many subscribers who 
are not Catholics—and I calculate 
the circulation through the states 
will be pretty extensive.” 


In February he issued the pro- 
spectus for the paper and on June 5, 
1822, the first number of the United 
States Catholic Miscellany was pub- 
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lished in Charleston. In the first 
issue, Bishop England clearly sets 
forth his plans for the paper and 
defines its purpose. 


“The object of this publication,” 
he writes, “is to supply an apparent 
want in the United States of North 
America. 

“In these States perfect freedom 
of conscience exists; hence, men of 
various religions have fled hither as 
to an asylum from the persecutions 
of the dominant sects in other coun- 
tries. Almost every division of 
Christians here has its peculiar pub- 
lication, for the exposition of its 
doctrines, the communication of 
facts, and if necessary, the vindica- 
tion of its tenets. The Roman Cath- 
olics of these States form a consid- 
erable portion of the citizens; it is 
natural they should be desirous of 
having a similar publication for like 
purposes. 

“To supply this want, the Miscel- 
lany is intended. By its means the 
thousands of Roman Catholics 
spread through those states, from 
Maine to Florida, and from Ar- 
kansas to the Atlantic, may hold 
constant communication; by its 
means they may also learn the state 
of their brethren in communion 
with them in the other quarters of 
the globe; by its means those per- 
sons who have been misled into er- 
roneous opinions of the principles 
of their neighbours, will be enabled 
to judge correctly of their tenets, 
and to form rational opinions of 
their practices. 

“The principles of the publica- 
tion will be candour, moderation, 
fidelity, charity, and diligence. Not 
that its conductors presume to at- 
tain the perfection of all or any of 
those qualities; but they will con- 
stantly keep them in view. 
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“The topics which it will embrace 
are, 

“I. The simple explanation and 
temperate maintenance of the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic 
Church; in exhibiting which, its 
conductors are led to hope that 
many sensible persons will be as- 
tonished at finding they have im- 
puted to Catholics doctrines which 
the Catholic Church has formally 
condemned; that they imagined 
they were contradicting Catholics 
when they held Catholic doctrine 
themselves. 

“II. The examination of history 
for the purpose of investigating the 
truth of many assertions which 
have been, perhaps, too lightly haz- 
arded, and which have obtained too 
ready and general credence; asser- 
tions which have excited unfounded 
prejudices in the minds of many 
well-disposed individuals. 

“III. The correct statement of oc- 
currences regarding the Catholic re- 
ligion: for the purpose of better dis- 
charging which duty, communica- 
tions and periodical publications 
from Rome, Paris, London, Dublin, 
Canada, South America, the various 
parts of the United States, and oth- 
er portions of the world will be ob- 
tained, and are solicited. 

“IV. Memoirs and anecdotes of 
the eminent persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the 
Church, or against it, in ancient or 
modern times. 

“V. A summary of political 
events and domestic occurrences. 

“VI. Occasional reviews of reli- 
gious publications. 

“Advertisements will be received 
at the usual rates. 

“The Miscellany will be pub- 
lished in the city of Charleston, 
S. C., weekly, on a fine sheet of pa- 
per, quarto size; containing eight 
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pages of three columns each, so that 
the numbers may be bound at the 
end of each year. 

“All communications to be post 
paid and directed “To the Editor of 
the Catholic Miscellany, Charleston, 
Ss. C.” 

“Any person wishing to receive 
the paper will please to enclose his 
subscription, and send it post paid, 
directed as above; and give also the 
name of the Post Office to which his 
paper may be sent.” 


The road along which the Miscel- 
lany was to travel during its early 
days was rough going. The project 
was not looked upon with favor by 
some of the Bishops. “From Maine 
to Florida” the subscription list did 
not reach a number sufficient to 
guarantee its success. Even in his 
own diocese the Bishop did not get 
the support he had expected. In 
September, 1822, he wrote Judge 
Gaston: 


“The Miscellany wants about 300 
subscribers to meet its expenses. 
Could you do anything more in 
North Carolina? I should be sorry 
to discontinue it, but I should be 
ruined by such a deficit. The ex- 
planations of our doctrines which 
it contains have already done much 
good among Catholics and others 
here, and as its tone of European 
asperity will become mellowed 
down to the mild voice of Western 
reasoning, I hope it may give more 
satisfaction. 

“Could you at your leisure trans- 
late some edifying passages or anec- 
dotes from some of those good 
books of which you are so fond and 
with which you are so familiar? 
By employing a little time occa- 
sionally in that way or by communi- 
cating your own ideas upon any sub- 
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ject in the shape of a letter or a 
paragraph or of a dissertation, with- 
out the author’s being known, you 
could greatly relieve my editorial 
labors. I have one or two kind 
friends who have promised to do so. 

“I should be greatly obliged for 
your candid opinion upon the man- 
ner in which the paper is conducted 
and of what improvements it is sus- 
ceptible. I think you know me suf- 
ficiently well to write as you think.” 


The Bishop’s first attempt to 
launch a Catholic weekly was des- 
tined to fail. The time was not yet 
ripe for the development of John 
England’s progressive ideas. Sub- 
scriptions came in slowly. The 
deficit grew and at the end of the 
year publication had to be sus- 
pended. 


“Your mortification at the sus- 
pension of the Miscellany is not 
greater than mine,” he writes Mr. 
Gaston in January, 1823. “No one 
has manifested more zeal for its 
continuance and revival than you 
have, but when I inform you that 
it has already cost me $500 more 
than its receipts, you will, I am 
confident, approve of the step 
which I have taken. Should the 
hundred shares be taken, not only 
will it enable me to resume what I 
need scarcely inform you is a very 
arduous and laborious task, and I 
should hope a very useful one, but 
it will lay the foundation of an es- 
tablishment from which all sorts of 
religious publications may be sent 
forth with ease, regularity, cheap- 
ness, and profit which instead of go- 
ing to the same individual, would, 
together with the profits of the 
Seminary here, form a fund for the 
education of a native body of clergy 
for this large and neglected diocese. 
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But the object cannot now be ex- 
posed generally or I would have not 
only our great enemy but all his 
namesakes in the printer’s offices at 
open war with me. You have done 
much. We shall see what the rest 
of America will do. Georgia will 
do something. And though we may 
not be able to resume in March, I 
trust you will behold the Miscellany 
like a Phoenix soon stretch out 
stronger and better feathered pin- 
ions than it has used hitherto.” 


The work of resuming publica- 
tion proved a wearisome and diffi- 
cult task. But John England did 
not weary easily and difficulties did 
not discourage him. In August, 
trustees of the Miscellany were 
elected—and hopes were enter- 
tained to resume publication. In 
October, the Bishop writes again to 
Mr. Gaston: 


“IT have lately had a letter from 
Barry at Baltimore about the Mis- 
cellany—we are preparing for the 
ist of January”; and finally in De- 
cember he writes him: “You will re- 
ceive the first number of the new 
Miscellany in 8vo in course after 
the first Wednesday of January 
(1824).” 


The Miscellany came back to life 
with the new year, 1824. But again 
the dauntless Bishop was doomed 
to disappointment. Though its in- 
fluence was felt throughout the 
land and though the Bishop had 
evidence aplenty of its beneficial in- 
fluence in Charleston, he could not 
as yet win the support necessary to 
keep his project going. The Globe 
and Emerald, a paper devoted to 
agitation of the Irish cause with no 
intent of touching on “theological 
questions,” sympathized with Bish- 
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op England in his efforts and sup- 
ported him with its influence dur- 
ing the dark days of 1825. 


“If the people require and de- 
mand instruction, who is more ca- 
pable of imparting it than the prel- 
ate whose genius and attainments 
are indisputable, whose zeal in the 
service of religion forms the sub- 
ject of eulogy within the very walls 
of the Pontifical Palace, and whose 
extensive philanthropy and influ- 
ence in this community [New York] 
eminently qualify him for the 
duties of public instructor?” 


But the necessary support was not 
forthcoming and publication was 
suspended at the close of 1825. 
Despite the beneficial results ob- 
tained in Charleston the effect pro- 
duced elsewhere, especially in Phil- 
adelphia, was not beneficial to the 
success of the paper. Bishop Con- 
well never forgave Bishop England 
for what he considered Dr. Eng- 
land’s uncalled for interference in 
the notorious Hogan schism. In 
publishing in the Miscellany his 
open letters to Bishop Conwell, John 
England may not have been pru- 
dent, but he was honest. 

The need of a watchful press was 
being recognized in other quarters, 
and the Miscellany was inspiring 
imitators. Conditions at the begin- 
ning of 1826 would have convinced 
a man of less courage and of less 
confidence in himself than Bishop 
England of the hopelessness of his 
cause. But after his second failure 
he was more determined than ever 
that the Miscellany should live. 


“I found it absolutely necessary,” 
he writes Judge Gaston in Febru- 
ary, 1826, “to procure a good press 
and type and to place it under the 
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charge of my students as a perma- 
nent part of our establishment, that 
we may no longer be disgraced by 
the shameful misprints and dirty 
sheets which have been a subject of 
mirth instead of edification. My 
chief difficulty here has been and 
indeed still is to procure a sum of 
$1,000 for the outfitting of the 
printing office. I do not know 
whether you ought to be asked to 
add to your former loan under a 
better prospect of repayment,—but 
if you could, any aid would be 
highly useful and very acceptable.” 


Phoenixlike, again the Miscel- 
lany rose from its double wreck 
and, in July, 1826, publication was 
resumed. It at once took its place 
as the leading Catholic weekly pub- 
lished in the country and despite 
difficulties which at times threat- 
ened its existence, it lived on to 
carry to the world the message of 
John England up to the time of his 
death. Even when he had gone, its 
reputation was so established that 
it continued to be a power for good 
up to 1861 when its voice was stilled 
forever by the devastation which 
fell upon the land in the days of the 
War of Secession. 

The Miscellany under John Eng- 
land had served its purpose well. 
Through its pages, for well-nigh on 
to twenty years, he presented the 
Catholic Church, its doctrines and 
practices in all their truth and 
beauty and grandeur before the 
American people. “On his arrival 
in America he found the Catholic 
Church comparatively defenseless; 
but he soon rendered it a danger- 
ous task to attack or vilify the 
Faith of the ages. Many who ven- 
tured on this mode of warfare were 
glad to retreat from the field be- 
fore the crushing weapons of logic, 
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erudition and eloquence with which 
he battled for his Church, his creed, 
and his people. He was the real 
founder of Catholic journalism in 
the Republic. He saw that our reli- 
gion was regarded with contempt; 
and to him fell the splendid work 
of changing the current of public 
opinion, of giving the Catholic 
Church a certain respectability—a 
status in this Republic. A prelate 
endowed with such a grasp of mind 
at once perceived the value of the 
press.” 

Upon his arrival in America John 
England found the Church more 
than “defenseless.” He found her 
despised. Regarded as a foreign 
institution, dependent upon royal 
prerogative for her mission, she 
was looked upon as an intruder 
gnawing into the vitals of American 
institutions and threatening the life 
of the Republic. 

Orthodox Protestantism, _ still 
thriving on Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
the King James Version of the 
Bible, nourished by a press which 
capitalized Roman abomination, 
had not yet learned the lesson 
taught by the framers of the Con- 
stitution: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting the establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” John England 
single-handed taught the prohibi- 
tionists of his day that no such law 
would be made. It would be im- 
possible here to catalogue the Prot- 
estant journals thriving on Popish 
bait. What John England in his 
Miscellany courageously faced may 
be readily understood from matter 
such as the following taken from 
the Calvinistic Magazine—a promi- 
nent Presbyterian journal. 


“It is by no means certain that 
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the religion of Rome will not yet ex- 
tensively prevail in the United 
States and become the most formid- 
able antagonist to the progress of 
Gospel truth. That a contest must 
commence, or the ground be given 
up, and the enemy suffered to 
penetrate into the very center of 
our country, is manifest. Would 
it not be advisable, then, to send 
forth in our periodicals and reli- 
gious tracts, well written articles, 
historical, doctrinal, and controver- 
sial, that would have a tendency to 
expose the true spirit of Popery, 
and the arts of her clergy? This 
seems to be the most practical 
mode of conveying religious truths 
to the mind of the Catholic, and will 
at least open the eyes of the nom- 
inal Protestant. This was the 
method adopted by Luther and the 
other Reformers whose writings 
were more effective in promoting 
discussion and the discovery of 
truths, than their public dis- 
courses.” 


In Boston, in Philadelphia, in 
Richmond, in Georgia, in Charles- 
ton—in all quarters, the Protestant 
press of every denomination bludg- 
eoned the Miscellany. The indomi- 
table England struck back and in 
calling upon his supine Catholic 
brethren to stand by him he could 
courageously say— 


“Your doctrines have been faith- 
fully explained, your tenets vindi- 
cated, your principles defended, 
the attacks of your enemies re- 
pelled. Several facts of history, 
which had been misrepresented for 
the purpose of aspersing the char- 
acter of your Church, have been 
cleared from those misrepresenta- 
tions, and set before a discerning 
public in a proper light, whereby 
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many of those charges against Cath- 
olicity, which had been assumed as 
proved, have been exhibited totally 
void of foundation.” 


From Maine to Florida he 
watched the secular press. The 
Washington, D. C., Gazette had rea- 
son to complain that— 


“The Charleston Catholic Miscel- 
lany, of the 18th instant, remarks, 
with an air of reproach, that this 
Gazette has discontinued publish- 
ing its replies to ‘Auditor’ in a con- 
troversy between that paper and the 
latter, and infers, at the end of his 
sentence, that this paper has be- 
come ‘a partisan’ in the matter for 
so doing. We never supposed that 
we had anything to do with the dis- 
pute; we have promptly published 
both sides, and we are again ready 
and willing to insert a rejoinder of 
moderate length, from ‘Mr. Curi- 
osity’ [Bishop England], or any 
other writer, but we are not willing 
to devote the major part of our pa- 
per to the long examinations which 
the Charleston Catholic Miscellany 
(a work devoted to religious infor- 
mation and controversy) has be- 
stowed on the subject, to the exclu- 
sion of the ordinary topics of this 
print.” 


The Bishop exposed the weakness 
of this complaint in a retort which 
clearly shows his method— 


“Now what we have to remark 
upon this is that it was not in the 
Miscellany this controversy com- 
menced—but in the Washington 
Gazette, by an unprovoked, and as 
it has been made to appear on ex- 
amination, a libellous attack upon 
the Roman Catholic Church. A 
writer, through the columns of the 
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Miscellany asked a few questions. 
The Rev. gentleman to whom they 
were put replied that the paragraph 
in the Gazette was a misrepresenta- 
tion. The writer in the Gazette an- 
swered this Rev. gentleman, and 
the Querist in our columns, by pub- 
lishing a tirade of false charges 
against the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church and against the 
‘character of several Popes. We 
complained of this mode of attack 
—stated that we would prove the 
charges to be unfounded in several 
instances, and inapplicable in all. 
We were answered by more acri- 
monious repetition of the false- 
hoods, and dared to prove the as- 
sertions untrue. We have contin- 
ued from time to time to adduce our 
refutations, and yet not one line of 
those refutations is inserted by the 
editor of the Gazette, although he 
gave insertion to the calumnies. 
He complains that the answer is too 
long. We could not make it short- 
er. We have not overloaded it; but 
it requires not so much space to in- 
sert that a Pope is a devil incarnate, 
as it does to disprove the charge. 
The editor of the Gazette ought not 
to have inserted his brother’s ca- 
lumnious attack, if it was his broth- 
er made it, as is asserted generally, 
unless he was determined to insert 
the answer, which is only as short 
an exhibition of historical facts as 
could be given, together with the 
very few remarks necessary to 
make them applicable. This is not 
religious controversy, but historical 
inquiry. It would not occupy more 
of his paper than one column or one 
and a half weekly, during a few 
weeks; and until he inserts those 
historical inquiries for the infor- 
mation of those who have read his 
charges, we cannot consider him 
impartial.” 
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Year in and year out, argus-eyed, 
Bishop England guarded the honor 
of his Faith. Making the rounds of 
his diocese with unwearying regu- 
larity, encouraging his few helpers 
in the Classical Institute and the 
Seminary, and taking their classes 
when they quit through weariness 
and discouragement, preaching in 
season and out of season, crushed 
under a weight of poverty and mis- 
understanding, he never wavered. 
How and when he found time to 
write must ever remain a mystery. 
What library he had at his disposal, 
we do not know. But we have the 
volumes of the Miscellany silent 
witnesses to the range of his knowl- 
edge, the fluency of his pen, the un- 
relenting doggedness of his efforts 
to combat ignorance and bigotry. 


“It is true, we have to encounter 
all the bad effects of more than an 
age of gross misrepresentation of 
our religion by the British whilst 
they were in possession of this 
country. The people of America do 
not know the principles of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. They are 
prejudiced against Roman Catho- 
lics, not because they know, but be- 
cause they imagine the professors 
of the ancient religion to hold doc- 
trines which they really do not. 
Time and patience only can remedy 
this. The American people and 
the American states have done all 
they could or ought to do; they have 
afforded the Catholic the opportu- 
nity of explanation and vindication, 
and the disposition, a laudable one 
we must call it, of the people at 
large of this country will gradually 
do the rest. 

“The American may, for a time, 
be warped by prejudice and assume 
as truth what his progenitors told 
him was true—he acts upon this 




















authority. He is told, that the 
Catholics are bigots, persecutors, 
and superstitious —he ought to 
learn the facts upon which those 
charges are founded; we have no 
doubt he will examine them and 
find the charges to be baseless.” 


However it was not solely as an 
instrument of combating the ene- 
mies of the Church that Bishop 
England established and conducted 
the Miscellany. It was to be the 
means of establishing a bond of 
communication among the Catho- 
lics scattered throughout the land 
in order to encourage, cheer, and 
educate them and to sustain them 
amidst the dangers to their faith 
by which they were surrounded. 
From its very earlier numbers, the 
Miscellany was a well balanced 
weekly. News from the world at 
large, foreign and domestic, with 
special attention to the problems of 
Ireland, was given ample space. 
Historical sketches, poetry, and es- 
says were interspersed with the 
brilliant controversial letters of 
Bishop England; all well edited 
with an eye to the various classes 
of readers to whom it appealed. 


“Without it what would be our 
condition? Scattered about as we 
Catholics are in the back parts of 
three large states, the Miscellany is 
the tie which binds us _ together. 
Poor and destitute as our portion of 
the everlasting Church appears to 
be, there is not one member who 
does not feel the soul inspiring con- 
sciousness that he is on the only 
true path to Heaven; that the mem- 
bers of his communion are knit to- 
gether by a bond which no power 
on earth nor even the powers of 
darkness can dissolve. To one of 
those located in a distant spot, 
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where, perhaps, for the course of a 
whole year, he may be but once per- 
mitted to assist at the adorable sac- 
rifice, to receive the remission of 
his sins, and feed on that Food 
which gives eternal life, how cheer- 
ing is the arrival of the Miscellany! 
With what delight does he receive 
the joyful intelligence that the days 
are come when the Cross is again 
lifted up where it had been levelled 
in the dust? How much informa- 
tion, pleasing although of less con- 
sequence, he derives from its pages! 
and comforted and encouraged in 
his solitary state, he looks forward 
to the coming week with hope not 
deferred!” 


It was to those like the writer of 
the above in “solitary state,” not 
only in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
but throughout the land from Maine 
to Florida, from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi — that John England 
hoped to bring cheer, to console 
them and to bind them together in 
union of Faith by means of the 
Miscellany. His vision was great; 
his disappointments many; but he 
persevered. The many who sat in 
darkness to whom the Miscellany 
brought light, will never be known. 
The many weary and discouraged 
children of the faith to whom it 
brought consolation and hope will 
never be numbered. Like all pio- 
neers John England was buried by 
the success or decay that came with 
the succeeding years. He charted 
the way for the Catholic press in the 
United States and to-day almost a 
century after he laid down his mag- 
ic pen it can be questioned whether 
or not a Catholic journal equals the 
Miscellany in vision and scope and 
whether or not one journal since his 
time has rendered the Church such 
valiant service. 














THE CATHOLIC STUDENT IN THE NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


By SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR 


S a Catholic who has recently 
gone through the mill of a 
non-Catholic education, I feel that 
a voice should be raised against the 
apparent passivity of the Catholic 
student so situated as compared 
with the aggressiveness of students 
of other beliefs or lack of beliefs. 
While no one doubts, and I least of 
all, the solid conviction that lies be- 
neath the Catholic inarticulateness, 
still, it seems unfortunate for the 
Catholic student faced with a differ- 
ence of opinion, to let the argument 
go by default. Though argument, 
it is true, may seem to get us no- 
where; though, so far as I know, my 
personal willingness to state the 
Catholic viewpoint in debate has not 
won a single person to my convic- 
tion, it can nevertheless enlighten 
unfounded prejudice somewhat in 
the long run. In any case it is cer- 
tain that the firm presentation of 
one’s position will not fail to meet 
with respect from a fair-minded ad- 
versary, while an apparent diffident 
silence is sure to be misinterpreted. 
No one will deny that the consen- 
sus of opinion in the leading non- 
Catholic colleges today is non-reli- 
gious if not distinctly anti-reli- 
gious. Judging superficially, one 
might suppose the situation less 
drastic than this, for out of the two 
thousand students at my particular 
college there were only one or two 
who took their atheism or agnosti- 
cism seriously enough to ask to be 
excused from chapel attendance. It 
would seem then that the remain- 
ing one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-eight still professed some 





definite belief in God since they 
were willing to gather together for 
prayer and hymns each morning. 
Such is far from being the case. 

Among those with whom I talked 
on religious questions were stu- 
dents who had come from widely 
different religious backgrounds; 
there were Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, Christian 
Scientists, Episcopalians, Jews, etc., 
and for the majority their religious 
heritage was more subject to rejec- 
tion than to acceptance. They were 
far more certain of what they did 
not believe than of what they did 
believe. These students, and these 
were the majority, being without re- 
ligious convictions of their own, 
naturally tended to look upon the 
chapel service rather as a news bu- 
reau and an expression of the col- 
legiate spirit than as a devotional 
exercise. While it is true that the 
more sensitive and spiritually alert 
were groping for some sort of nat- 
ural religion, and while many were 
interested in humanitarianism, yet 
the positive belief and practicing 
contact with God as we Catholics 
know and cleave to Him had fallen 
to a pathetic minority outside the 
Catholic group. 

Thus the general attitude at the 
modern secular institution of high- 
er learning among the outright ag- 
nostics as among those who may 
still go to church occasionally, is 
that what modern science and intel- 
lectual investigation, as personified 
by the immediate faculty, fails to 
uphold is once for all discredited. 
Unfortunately the more sensational 





























and iconoclastic members of the 
faculty are likely to be considered 
the most “stimulating” and enjoy 
the most ardent following at any 
given moment. 

Though the Catholic clergy and 
the thoughtful among our laymen 
may lament the danger of such an 
environment on the young Catholic 
mind,—and danger no doubt there 
is, as well as spiritual distress from 
lack of sympathy,—still I should 
like to reassure them at this point 
that for myself and so far as I know 
for the entire mass of my Catholic 
classmates, not one of us emerged 
from the test with our faith im- 
paired. It was not the least impres- 
sive spectacle of my college vears to 
witness the stanch fidelity of the 
Catholic student to her faith as op- 
posed to the reverse among the non- 
Catholics. It may even be the case 
that the Catholic student subjected 
to an atmosphere antagonistic to his 
or her belief comes out of college 
with convictions strengthened by 
the necessity of fighting for them. 
Undoubtedly an ardent Catholic 
faith must undergo something like 
martyrdom divorced from the spir- 
itual sympathy of its fellow adher- 
ents, yet the fires of martyrdom 
have been known to have their 
strengthening effect. As a final re- 
assurance to the Church troubled 
on our account, we who have come 
through unharmed may chide it a 
bit for its over-anxiety, in the way 
of a fond parent, concerning chil- 
dren who have already been 
schooled too well in its precepts 
lightly to let them go. 

If then the Catholic student has 
chosen to breast the tide of non- 
Catholic opinion while still an un- 
dergraduate, let him realize the 
challenge to his spiritual peace as 
one to stand all the more firmly on 
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the strength of his Catholicity. 
Otherwise, aside from how he may 
fare academically or socially, he is 
doomed to derive little else than 
spiritual misery from the experi- 
ence. The evidence points to his 
accepting the ordeal in the right 
spirit of turning it to his advantage, 
so all that remains to be asked of 
him is that he have the courage not 
only to practice his convictions but 
also to express them openly when a 
fit occasion offers. Surely if ever 
the value of religion in life should 
be obvious it should be obvious to- 
day when it is becoming a rarer and 
rarer force in the western world 
outside the Catholic Church. And 
this power should be expressed in 
all ways possible. We hear of the 
beneficent influence of the Catholic 
press, of the splendid energy of the 
Catholic radio programs. Similar- 
ly the Catholic college student ought 
to be old enough and sufficiently 
well equipped intellectually to as- 
sume the responsibility in his own 
way of voicing the Catholic accept- 
ance of life. The college atmos- 
phere calls upon him directly to do 
this, because debate and the ex- 
change of opinions are important 
features of the student life. 
Having witnessed the situation 
at first hand I am perfectly aware 
of the difficulties great and small 
that beset the young exponent of 
Catholicity in a non-Catholic milieu. 
While the hard and fast dogmas of 
the various Protestant sects have 
been largely washed away in a del- 
uge of skepticism, the more recent 
non-Catholic attitude has cemented 
itself into a single negation of all 
things supernatural. The enthusi- 
asm of the iconoclast is feverish, 
and it is exactly this arch enemy in 
the form of a blustering and indis- 
criminate materialism, still radiant 
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with apparent victories, that now 
confronts the Catholic youth whose 
particular attitude toward life is of 
an equally thorough-going spiritual- 
ity. Itis not to be greatly wondered 
at that thus confronted the Catholic 
student holds his tongue in a very 
hopelessness of making himself un- 
derstood. Yet the situation is not 
so dark as it seems. An intelligent 
appraisal of the Catholic position 
to-day should arouse new confi- 
dence. 

First and foremost as an ally of 
the Catholic student in his wrestling 
with an anti-religious college envi- 
ronment is the undeniable idealism 
of youth. His fellow students may 
listen to the doctrines of despair 
and cynicism as promulgated by the 
ultra-radicals, but one does not 
need to know very much about the 
ways of human nature to realize 
that spiritual yearning makes itself 
felt vigorously in youth, perhaps 
more vigorously then than at any 
other time of life. The bewildered 
non-Catholic student may listen to 
his iconoclastic mentor, and he may 
be railroaded into accepting his 
opinions, but it is the last thing that 
he wants to do. Unfortified as he 
usually is with powerful counter 
opinions, he supposes that modern 
thought is all iconoclastic, and mod- 
ern thought, of course, must be 
right. The newest thing has been 
the best and only defensible thing 
for so long! And the sensitive 
young heart sinks into a sterile con- 
fusion bordering on despair, mean- 
while felicitating itself upon its dis- 
illusionment. 

Among a large body of students 
so situated the awareness of the 
presence and ability to enjoy the 
converse of some who consider de- 
spair the greatest of all illusions 
should be much like a line thrown 
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out to a drowning man. It is not 
to be expected that the Catholic 
opinion will be accepted, but at 


least there is guarantee that atten- 


tion will be given to it when ear- 
nestly and courageously put for- 
ward. 

Furthermore there is the curious 
fact that the Catholic idea of life, 
one of the oldest and longest tried 
ideas holding sway on earth, has to- 
day become for many a completely 
new idea. It is now newer and 
more sensational than materialism 
to the multitudes that have been 
fed on that starvation diet for gen- 
erations. It comes with the fresh- 
ness of a new doctrine to those 
weary of the barrenness of skepti- 
cism. Meanwhile, there are abun- 
dant indications that materialism 
has shot its bolt; already one hears 
that leading physicists such as Ein- 
stein, Millikan, Eddington, and 
Jeans are recanting and declaring 
that material phenomena must be 
thought of only as appearances, 
while reality is thought, mind, 
spirit. Science has come full cir- 
cle. Surely the Catholic student in 
intellectual circles should not be the 
last to comment upon the break- 
down of the materialistic apostasy. 

Lastly, fundamentally, the Cath- 
olic student has the benefit of his 
own experience, of his own charac- 
ter Catholic trained, to draw upon 
as a telling argument. A common 
charge against college education is 
that it fosters a spirit of irresponsi- 
bility in the undergraduate, and for 
anyone who has watched the col- 
lege student closely over a period of 
time, this charge is a weighty one. 
Young men and women should be- 
gin to be mature at the ages of 
eighteen and twenty; when they go 
into the world to earn their living 
at that age, they become adult rap- 
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idly. But college students have a 
tendency to remain boys and girls 
for four years longer. Undoubted- 
ly the years are happy ones in 
many respects, and yet they are 
restless years, a fact which may 
best be attributed to the students’ 
sense of not enjoying the independ- 
ence and responsibility that as 
adults they. should enjoy. As for 
the Catholic, he has at least as- 
sumed a definite spiritual respon- 
sibility for himself from the age of 
seven or thereabouts, and he is far 
less likely to take a holiday from a 
serious view of life than others who 
as a general rule have been expect- 
ed to assume little if any responsi- 
bility beyond the conning of les- 
sons. If the Catholic is fundamen- 
tally serious in his approach to life, 
—as he must be if he is any sort of 
Catholic,—he should be more ma- 
ture than the majority of his fellow 
students, and he should, decently, 
courteously, without unnecessary 
antagonism, make his influence and 
his opinions felt. 

Finally, it seems no longer sufli- 
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cient for the Catholic student quiet- 
ly to go his own way, letting his 
convictions be known only through 
his example. It is now time for 
him to assume a position in the 
forefront of expressed opinion. 
Though certainly there are times to 
speak and times to keep silent, yet 
there is no possible excuse for 
avoidance of direct statement when 
silence amounts only to a timid 
shirking of responsibility. We want 
now very much to hear the voices 
of our Catholic students making 
themselves known in non-Catholic 
colleges as they have failed to make 
themselves known to any sufficient 
extent previously. It is a debt that 
the Catholic student owes to the 
reputation of his Church and of 
himself as a vigorous and sincere 
force for spiritual truth and beauty 
in the modern world. It is a debt 
that he owes this environment in 
giving of the best he has. It is high 
time for a healthy young Catholic 
Action to get under way in the non- 
Catholic intellectual centers of 
America. 














THE DRAMA 


By EupPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


FIVE KINGS RIDING BEHIND HER 


6 aqaeepere = won't ’arf seem fun- 
ny without the Queen!” says 
Private Bridges at high tea in the 
kitchen; Cook lets fall a tear in her 
cup. 

The personal relationship be- 
tween Victoria and her people is 
very real in this simple scene. 
More than anything else—more 
than a perspective of the Great 
War, Cavalcade seems a valuation 
of the Victorian era. A revaluation 
by a typical son of the twentieth 
century. Hard it would be to find 
better or livelier illustrations of 
the transition from 1800-1900 than 
in Noel Coward’s last three plays. 
Hay Fever, in which polite comedy 
moves to Bohemia; Private Lives, 
impolite comedy, in which society 
might learn manners from _ Bo- 
hemia; Design for Living where 
even Bohemia has sunk below the 
manners or customs of decency. 

But isn’t it curious that the man 
who has drifted the swiftest on the 
modern tide should still be the one 
to throw out an anchor to the wind- 
ward of tradition? Mr. Coward in 
Cavalcade has drawn the outline of 
a nineteenth century great lady, 
now filled out for posterity by Miss 
Diana Wynyard in a frame so dig- 
nified, so authentic and so interest- 
ing that Hollywood has redeemed 
its outstanding notes of indiscre- 
tions with full interest. This is ad- 
mitted even in Great Britain. Ex- 
cept in a very few extra scenes, 
Cavalcade as a picture follows 
Cavalcade the play. What invests 


them both with greatness is that 
combined with the particular in- 
terest of the story is a review of so- 
cial history through the Edwardian 
period to the present day. All the 
action, no matter how natural in 
development has some general sig- 
nificance. The influence of the 
Boer War on the childhood ideals 
of the little boys; the reshuffling of 
social relationships in the rise of 
the Bridges and Fanny; the prog- 
ress and impotence of science in the 
Titanic. Let us laugh at the cum- 
bersome skirts and big hats and 
simple notions of the Victorian 
ladies—at their ceremonious parties 
and domesticity, but has the mod- 
ern citizen anything better to offer 
society than the code of Sir Rob- 
ert Marryot and his acceptance of 
duty. 


1914 


“Jor: Are you glad you left the 
Army, Father? 

“Ropert: Absolutely delighted. 

“Jor: Will you go back again? 
How will you feel about that? 

“Ronert: Absolutely delighted.” 


In Maid in Waiiing, Galsworthy 
wrote some of his most thoughtful 
lines about the value of breeding 
and tradition. All families, he ad- 
mits, are equally “old” in one sense 
but there is a quality that comes, 
due to mating for generations with- 
in a certain caste and a set tradi- 
tion: 
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“It is the sense of direction that 
children of ‘old’ families get in 
growing up that makes them worth 
something. They’ve been taught 
not to gas about themselves and to 
do things because it’s their duty. 
It’s they who run the services and 
they'll go on running them. Privi- 
lege is only justified by running till 
you drop.” 


The price the world paid for 
1914-18 seems set at its proper fig- 
ure when one realizes that the Mar- 
ryots have no sons now to leave be- 
hind them. Who will keep on run- 
ning when they drop? Who will 
remember the tradition of loyalty 
and fidelity and honor that crowns 
the old couple as they stand to sa- 
lute the New Year? 

Victoria left her Empire, peace 
and dignity and greatness. Five 
Kings rode behind her. 

Sir Robert, representative of a 
dimmed past, gave and has nothing 
left to give but a clean code and an 
honorable name. Is it an answer 
that from the Pacific comes the 
broadcast of that code to the world. 
The greatest picture that Holly- 
wood has ever produced fades out 
with the Cross still shining on St. 
Paul’s. 


THREE CorNERED Moon.—Rewrit- 
ing a comedy is as problematical as 
altering a misfit suit. Three Cor- 
nered Moon has a spontaneous con- 
tinuity that seems to corroborate 
the legend that the author typed it 
off as it stands in three weeks. At 
any rate, Miss Tonkonogy has a 
sense of humor that fits her name— 
although it was to change the name 
that she wrote the play as its royal- 
ties are brightening her honey- 
moon! As for the Rimplegars, who 
live in Brooklyn, they would exact 


irregularities of everything, includ- 
ing the solar system. But although 
Elizabeth and her brothers are pro- 
fessed egotists, their selfishness is 
very superficial, and when “depres- 
sion” disaster crashes down upon 
them, they face it with the curios- 
ity of true adventure and stand gal- 
lantly ready to support the home 
—that can’t be sold. Elizabeth even 
postpones a suicide date to take on 
a job at Macy’s! Hard work and 
some honest hunger vastly im- 
proves the Rimplegar philosophy, 
and against the timely background 
of their struggle, Miss Tonkonogy 
develops the real theme of her play 
—the challenge to ideals by bread 
and butter. 

Life’s poetry for Elizabeth is con- 
centrated in Donald who is writing 
his novel. To Donald his novel is 
sun and stars and moon. That the 
Rimplegars are supporting him; 
that the Rimplegars are hungry; 
that even Elizabeth is hungry just 
doesn’t register anywhere in either 
his brain or his heart which are 
functioning only in paragraphs and 
chapters. When Elizabeth sends 
him out to apply for a salaried posi- 
tion, he forgets the job in the crea- 
tion of a sentence. Richard Whorf 
who played the detective of eighty 
last winter in Monkey does such ex- 
cellent work as Donald that this 
character, so alien to all business 
ethics of Brooklyn or New York or 
the Bronx, actually acquires—if not 
sympathy—then recognition of his 
own purely personal point of view. 
The sagacious Elizabeth realizes 
that Donald has something very 
precious within his gift—but for 
dreams she exchanges reality. Real- 
ity is also extremely well played in 
the Doctor of Brian Donlevy. But, 
of course, the real man in the moon 
is Cissie Loftus who as Mrs. Rim- 
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plegar floats through the scenes 
with the detachment of a cloud (see 
N. Y. Times). Mrs. Rimplegar has 
as much constructive ability as a 
chicken and the mind of a bunny 
and all the Rimplegar irrepressible 
plausibility. Elizabeth is Ruth Gor- 
don who is always Ruth Gordon but 
Gordon and Rimplegar make a very 
good brew! Three Cornered Moon 
is all of 3.2.—At the Cort. 


Tue Party’s Over.—Polite com- 
edy from London, so popular in the 
90s, turned to vinegar with Mau- 
gham’s Circle and Our Betters and 
to impolite comedy with Noel Cow- 
ard. At least one Duchess an eve- 
ning strolled through the scenes of 
Pinero and Jones who centered 
their comedies of manners in May- 
fair and dealt out their epigrams 
among the peerage. America is 
now developing a comedy of man- 
ners but of manners that are dis- 
tinctly second rate—we mean it in 
the snobbish sense. Since “bour- 
geois” and “middle class” have no 
particular significance in our de- 
mocracy it is hard to classify the 
Blakely family in The Party’s Over. 
In perfect snobbery, one might say 
Mrs. Blakely looks up her friends 
in the Telephone Book instead of 
the Social Register and that she be- 
longs to the D. A. R. instead of the 
Lords of the Manor or the Colonial 
Dames. In perfect truth one may 
add that she is a very stupid female 
who boasts about her ancestors, 
neglects her duties and has brought 
up her children abominably. In 
fact the noisy squabbling of the 
Blakelys provokes one’s ire as well 
one’s laughs. 

The only praiseworthy member 
of the family is Bruce who supports 
all the rest of them. While Mrs. 
Blakely muddles accounts for Patri- 
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otic Chapters and Mr. Blakely reads 
his newspaper, the pretty little sis- 
ter makes a would-be radio crooner 
marry her in Jersey City while the 
unattractive younger brother elopes 
with a waitress in New Haven. 
Then it is that Bruce decides to call 
it a day and marries the beautiful 
divorcée who loves him as much 
ruined as prosperous. At the end 
the remaining Blakelys with some 
display of common sense and hu- 
mor call a meeting of the parasites. 
Without its excellent direction and 
cast, The Party’s Over might not 
even be second rate but with Kath- 
arine Alexander as the divorcée; 
Effie Shannon as Mrs. Blakely; Har- 
vey Stephens as Bruce and Peggy 
Conklin’s fresh gaiety, the cruder 
moments are ironed out. In spite 
of their individual performances, 
however, The Party’s Over may still 
be called a comedy of exceptionally 
bad manners.—At the Vanderbilt. 


For Services RENDERED. — “Be- 
hold in peace is our bitterness most 
bitter,” as once said King David. 
King David knew for he had been a 
soldier. He knew—because he was 
also a keen-sighted philosopher— 
the charity of death; how compara- 
tively simple it is to die a hero. On 
the field of battle King David was 
an heroic figure. At peace, he be- 
trayed his own captain. For Serv- 
ices Rendered is the last act that 
isn’t usually played; the chapter 
seldom written; the picture no one 
wants to buy; the anticlimax to vic- 
tory and glory and self-sacrifice. 
Somerset Maugham says this is his 
last play and considers it his best. 
He wrote it to show the present gen- 
eration the aftermath of Armistice 
Day; the toll still to be paid fifteen 
years after the tumult and the 
shouting. Vinegar and gall are its 
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scenes, a brooding, half wistful bit- 
terness its undercurrent. We were 
once complimented by a member of 
the clergy for avoiding didactic dis- 
cussion in our column but Mr. 
Maugham challenges the faith we 
live by, so we apologize if we at- 
tempt an answer. There is more 
than war that is wrong with Mr. 
Maugham’s world. Though we 
started out to say that For Services 
Rendered is the most searching 
anti-war propaganda yet written, 
we now begin to wonder if, com- 
pared to the larger question in- 
volved, war isn’t rather unimpor- 
tant? Mr. Maugham is concerned 
with what life has to offer us. But 
it’s what we offer and why we offer 
it that counts. His thesis is that 
the War was responsible for the in- 
dividual tragedies he shows us. 

The story concerns a quiet mid- 
dle-class English family in Kent. 
Due to the War, Sydney, the son, 
has won a V. C. and is blind; Ethel 
married a farmer’s son because he 
looked handsome in khaki; Evie’s 
fiancé fell in France, and Lois has 
never met any young men. There 
are none left in their neighborhood. 
She repulses the offer of an old 
married magnate, but Evie sets her 
lonely heart on a retired naval com- 
mander who is trying to run a ga- 
rage. From his lack of business ex- 
perience he becomes terribly en- 
tangled financially but, refusing 
poor Evie’s. offer of her little patri- 
mony — and herself — he commits 
suicide and Evie goes crazy. Horror- 
stricken by Evie and the advances 
made by her brother-in-law, Lois 
elopes. 

The cruelty underlined by Mr. 
Maugham is that the naval com- 
mander, who served his country for 
twenty years, should be suddenly 
thrown on his own resources; that 
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Ethel was swept off her feet by the 
false glamour of uniforms and that 
Evie and Lois have no chance to 
make normal marriages. Sydney, 
from the results of his sacrifice, 
has become, as he confesses, slyly 
selfish. He knows how to make a 
slave of Evie. He reclines on his 
cynicism. 


“When the War started,” he says, 
“honor did mean something to us 
and patriotism wasn’t just a word. 
... Now I know we were the dupes 
of the incompetent fools who ruled 
the nations. .. . When they muddle 
us into another war, I’m going out 
into the streets and cry: Look at 
me—it’s all bunk what they’re say- 
ing to you about honor and patriot- 
ism and glory, bunk, bunk, bunk.” 

“Who cares if it is bunk?” returns 
his brother-in-law, “I had the time 
of my life in the War. No responsi- 
bility and plenty of money. All the 
girls you wanted and all the whisky. 
Excitement—” 


The only person, untouched and 
unruffled, is Mrs. Ardsley, their 
mother, who knows that without 
the operation that she considers too 
expensive, she must die very short- 
ly. “I’m not frightened,” she tells 
Sydney, “I’m strangely happy. I 
don’t understand the new ways. 
I’m pre-war. To me life is like a 
party that was very nice to start 
with but has become rather rowdy 
as time went on and I’m not at all 
sorry to go home. If Lois has made 
up her mind, she had better go 
catch her train,” says her mother. 
“I feel as if nothing mattered much 
any more,” continues Mrs. Ardsley, 
“I’ve done what I could. Now those 
who come after me must look after 
themselves.” 

But even without war there have. 
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been blind men who led worth- 
while lives; women who could find 
honest comfort in service; mothers 
who, in dying, yet lived for their 
children. The real trouble seems 
exposed when Mrs. Ardsley men- 
tions “the pale, distant shadow 
which is all you clever people have 
left me of God.” In His service war 
or peace are equal. 

There is always a danger in writ- 
ing for a purpose. Though noth- 
ing could be more ingenious than 
the interweaving of Mr. Maugham’s 
plot, one never quite forgets the 
cleverness of the pattern. The real 
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brilliance of the play lies in the 
characters and the playing of them 
in the present production. No one 
is starred, but Fay Bainter, Eliza- 
beth Risdon, Jane Wyatt, Percy 
Waram, Leo Carroll, Walter Kings- 
ford, Henry Daniell, Richie Ling, 
David Glassford, Lilian Kemble 
Cooper and Jean Adair all deserve 
particular mention. For Services 
Rendered is with Alien Corn the 
most interesting and thoughtful of 
the winter’s plays. It is really not 
tragedy to die for ideals as in Jour- 
ney’s End. Tragedy is to try to live 
without them.—At the Booth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1932 


Tue LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN.— 
Miss Edith Evans is soon to play in 
London the part of the cook who 
cherished ignored genius, and who 
has been such a delightful creation 
for New York in the delicate hands 
of Miss Pauline Lord. As the coun- 
try Doctor who harbored both the 
cook and the genius and papered 
his chicken houses with the latter’s 
landscapes, Walter Connolly shares 
the honors with Miss Lord. They 
deserve the gratitude of American 
audiences for a comedy that is at 
once original, witty and very hu- 
man.—At the Henry Miller. 


DANGEROUS CorNER.—Despite all 
alarms to the contrary, this most 
provocative drama on the value of 
truth continues to run. Members 
of the cast desert for other réles and 
then return to it. Personally it is 
one of the few current plays that 
I really want to see again. Mr. 
Priestley—author of Angel Pave- 
ment—has an interesting theme 
about the inadvisability of seeking 


to know too much about our neigh- 
bors. Very well acted with Colin 
Keith Johnston, Nedda Harrigan, 
Mary Servoss, etc., it keeps one in- 
terested in the theater and gives one 
an idea to think about afterwards 
which is a good deal more than 
most of our plays can offer.—At the 
Fulton. 


DINNER AT E1Gut.—Though with- 
out the mellow charm of Christo- 
pher Bean or the intelligence of 
Dangerous Corner, Kaufman and 
Ferber have drawn a picture of con- 
temporaneous life in New York that 
has an intimate appeal. Not very 
flattering to our society, it is, as 
usual with these authors, lively and 
varied, with shrewd dialogue and 
tense situations. The cast selected 
by Mr. Kaufman, with a few excep- 
tions, is highly satisfactory. Even 
the Bank holiday couldn’t diminish 
the full houses.—At the Music Bor. 


January, 1933 


Music IN THE Airn.—Temporarily 
closed for a week or two this most 

















attractive of operettas has now 
adjusted the difficulties with the 
stage hands and has reopened for 
what we trust will be an extended 
run. The songs are introduced so 
sagaciously and gracefully into the 
story that they never seem unnat- 
ural. The characters are human 
and the plot logical. The Bavarian 
setting brings Munich very close to 
her admirers and the cast with Sle- 
zak, Tullio Carminati, Natalie Hall 
and Reinald Werrenrath can sing 
as well as they can act. In fact we 
give a star to the whole perform- 
ance.—At the 44th Street. 


AUTUMN Crocus. — Rumored to 
be soon moving to Boston, Francis 
Lederer as the Tyrolean inn keeper 
and Dorothy Gish as the little 
school teacher from London still 
linger in New York. For anyone 
who loves the Austrian Alps the 
types to be seen at Mr. Lederer’s 
hostel offer great amusement. Miss 
Gish’s sensitive humor and the Led- 
erer vitality keep this rather mild 
English comedy sufficiently ani- 
mate to satisfy the more restless 
American audiences.—At the 46th 
Street. 

February 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND.—No bet- 
ter escape from worries of every de- 
scription can be devised than to 
walk through the mirror with Alice. 
It is only a pity that Lewis Carroll 
and Tenniel can’t enter with her in- 
to the land of their creation. All 
the familiar faces are there just pre- 
cisely as one described and the oth- 
er designed them. The Mad Tea 
Party is as perfect a replica of a fa- 
mous scene as the cinema ever pro- 
duced and as for the Red Queen 
and the White Queen and the Duch- 
ess and the Hatter and Alice her- 
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self—well you'll just have to go and 
meet them for you’d never believe 
how extraordinarily real they are. 
Miss Le Gallienne has given us a 
production in which there doesn’t 
seem to be one jarring note. In 
fact the music written for the oc- 
casion, although quite up to date, is 
most sympathetic. It’s Old Home 
Week this season for the lovers of 
Alice when she entertains Af the 
New Amsterdam. 


BioGraPpHy.— The _ vivacity of 
Miss Ina Claire illumines the com- 
edy of Mr. Behrman with her own 
particular charm. As the confi- 
dante and painter of celebrities, 
Miss Claire seems destined to wreck 
the career of the native celebrity 
and first love of her youth when she 
accepts a proposition to write her 
autobiography. Many men have 
been the subjects of her portraits 
and many men we are led to sup- 
pose have had a prominent part in 
her heart but the reactions of the 
five we meet in the play give Mr. 
Behrman opportunity for some in- 
tensive character drawing and some 
persuasive comedy. So far Biogra- 
phy is the only real success of the 
Theater Guild season.— At _ the 
Avon. 


GoopBYE AGAIN.—Against a Stat- 
ler Hotel background, Mr. Osgood 
Perkins, as a “best-seller” novelist 
on a lecture tour, has come into his 
staccato own and his exasperation 
with his own charms when con- 
fronted by a very pretty past pro- 
vides a great deal of amusement 
for his audience. Miss Sally Bates 
is most attractive as the cool head- 
ed secretary who extricates Mr. 
Perkins from his predicament, and 
Mr. Leslie Adams as the open-mind- 
ed husband never encroaches on 
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Mr. Perkins’ line of humor but de- 
velops a great deal of his own. 
Broadway producers have just 
waked up to the cleverness of Mr. 
Adams whose dexterity amazed us 
until we discovered that he has 
years of varied experience behind 
him on the road and in vaudeville. 
We predict he will not leave New 
York, however, very often in the 
future.—At the Masque. 


20TH CeNnTURY. — This rattling 
farce has also weathered the de- 
pression of trade unions and banks 
and has reopened to enthusiastic 
houses. Moffat Johnson as _ the 
manager and Leontovich as_ the 
movie star meet on the train which 
houses the entire action. One of 
the best pieces of comedy is done 
by Etienne Girardot the original 
Charley of Charley’s Aunt. Most 
of the humor makes up in noise for 
what it lacks in delicacy.—At the 
Broadhurst. 


March 


DESIGN FoR Livinc.—Written by 
Noel Coward for himself and the 
Lunts, these three cleverest of 
comedians lose not the smallest op- 
portunity for winning laughs from 
a receptive public. Mr. Coward ad- 
mits in the play that all religious 
bodies and even the Polynesian Is- 
landers would disapprove of his 
story and his characters, but New 
York seems to think that a good 
laugh is more important than prin- 
ciples. Perhaps the Polynesians 
would be less liberal! At all events 
even those who laugh admit that 
this Design is pretty rotten living 
and we feel strongly that it is rather 
more sad than funny that Coward 
should have given London Caval- 
cade and New York the shoddy 
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comedy so brilliantly performed At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


April 


ALIEN Corn.—A fine play by Sid- 
ney Howard, very finely acted by 
Katharine Cornell is a really impor- 
tant event, and though Act I. may 
seem to move a little languidly to 
some, the cumulative action reaches 
a great climax at the final curtain. 
It is a study of both frustrated gen- 
ius and homesickness; showing an 
Austrian musician and his daugh- 
ter stranded in a small Mid-West- 
ern College. It becomes a struggle 
between the girl’s need for material 
security and her spiritual independ- 
ence and the sincerest praise one 
can offer is that Mr. Howard and 
Miss Cornell rise to the challenge of 
Keats’s haunting phrase of 


—*“the sad heart of Ruth, when sick 
for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien 
corn.”—At the Belasco. 


OnE SunDAY AFTERNOON. — An 
idyl of a park bench in the days of 
shirtwaists which begins and ends 
with a dentist’s chair, the play be- 
ing the dream of the victim as he 
inhales the gas. How gentle Amy 
made Biff Grimes, the drug store 
bully, her hero and her loyalty to 
him, provides a good and moving 
story as played by Lloyd Nolan and 
Francesca Bruning. Nor is comedy 
lacking. An original but dramatic 
situation is also developed when the 
dentist discovers the patient await- 
ing his forceps to be his life-long 
enemy. Vengeance is certainly 
within his grasp. Will he take it? 
If you want to know, drop around 
for an unusual and very delightful 
evening at the 48th Street. 
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Both Your Hovses.—‘Govern- 
ment means every man for himself 
and damn the country,” says Con- 
gressman Solomon Fitzmaurice to 
the youngest idealist from Nevada 
who has gone so far as to have his 
own election investigated. The ac- 
tion of Maxwell Anderson’s drama 
of contemporary politics takes place 
during the meetings of the Appro- 
priations Committee and shows just 
how a pork barrel bill is appor- 
tioned out in slices; battleships for 
the steel trust; a penitentiary for 
the chairman’s home town; the 
summer cruise of the Fleet altered 
to help Sol’s chain of speakeasies— 
everything but a fund for Japanese 
beeltles—-where no beetles exist— 
demanded by the nonpartisans. It 
is over the Japanese beetles that the 
young Nevada Representative ral- 
lies the injured nonpartisans and 
very nearly wrecks the Bill. Mr. 
Anderson’s acid commentary makes 
one even more appreciative of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s economies. Mr. Strud- 
wick as the clean Congressman and 
the inimitable Walter Kelly as Sol 
are proof of the Theater Guild’s 
skill in casting.—At the Royale. 


MELopy.—George White eschew- 
ing Scandals has turned generous- 
ly to more ainbitious entertainment. 
He has assembled for his operetta 
a quartette of really fine voices in 
his principals; and settings are on 
a scale that puts prosperity right 
before you. The story begins in 
1881 and ends in 1933 so there is 
plenty of variety in costumes and 
two generations of heroines. 
Romberg’s score is not particularly 
inspiring nor can one call the book 
original but for good well-tempered 
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operetta with rich color and ful- 
some chorus, Melody does not belie 
its name.—At the Casino. 


Run, LitTLe CHILLUN!—A Negro 
folk drama created in Harlem and 
sung by a superb choir of fifty 
which is one of the most interesting 
productions that has_ reached 
Broadway for some time. The last 
act in the meeting house rises to a 
swelling climax with a finely spir- 
itual curtain. Though some of the 
intervening scenes are uneven, the 
pagan gathering in the wood and 
the revival meeting are full of spon- 
taneous music and emotion. We 
highly recommend a visit to the 
Lyric. 


YosHE Kats.—An_ astounding 
drama of the Chassidic Jews in Aus- 
tria particularly interesting in con- 
trast with Run, Little Chillun! The 
types seem to be Rembrandt’s and 
Legros’ models come to life and the 
acting is so expressive that the mere 
matter of Yiddish seems to be un- 
important. The music and dances 
glow with vitality. The story of the 
young Rabbi’s temptation and ex- 
piation is told in a variety of strange 
and vivid scenes. Maurice 
Schwartz’s company is soon to go 
on tour and will no doubt become 
the same point of interest as it has 
in New York.—At the Yiddish Art 
Theater. 


THE CHERRY OrRCHARD.—The re- 
vival of Miss Le Gallienne’s famous 
production of the Chekov master- 
piece with Mme. Nazimova in the 
cast is really important. Chekov’s 
prophetic drama of Russia’s racial 
weakness.—At the New Amsterdam. 











The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





PORTRAIT OF A HOUSE 


OUIS MERCIER, even more than 
Francis Jammes, deserves to be 
recognized as the Theocritus of the 
Renouveau Catholique in France. 
Some, mindful of Les Petites 
Georgiques (a book of prose frag- 
ments, torn, like clumps of moist 
flowers, from the fields of his na- 
tive Forez) would have him likened 
to Vergil. Sensitive and luminous 
as the Mantuan or the Greek in his 
pictures of the countryside, his pas- 
torals are concerned, like theirs, 
with domestic animals, the plow- 
share, the heavy-footed husband- 
man, rather than with the attitudi- 
nizing of shepherdesses such as 
Watteau or Fragonard might paint. 
Mercier is never at pains to write 
a romantic idyl. He is the poet of 
the soil transformed by the labor of 
man; and his poetry is rich with 
the simple savor of normal life. 
Through it one perceives the vibra- 
tion of the Christian spirit; for this 
countryside of Forez is saturated 
with the faith of generations who 
made the sign of the cross before 
plowing the furrow and blessed 





their fields with holy water. It is a 
countryside where no orchard is out 
of earshot of the Angelus from the 
village spire. In reading Les Pierres 
Sacrées or Les Voix de la Terre et 
du Temps, one feels what was felt of 
the work of Maurice de Guerin,— 
as if Theocritus, the pagan singer 
of field and fold, distaff and bee- 
hive, had come upon a wayside 
crucifix. 

Mercier’s masterpiece is Le 
Poeme de la Maison, which ap- 
peared in 1906 and has been called 
the finest poem in the language in 
praise of the hearth and the peas- 
antry. It exemplifies one of the 
most original traits of Mercier’s 
work: the fact that he is rarely 
tempted to describe natural beauty 
which does not in some way direct- 
ly affect human life. The well in- 
terests Mercier, not because it is 
moss-covered, but because its shad- 
owed waters evoke the cherished 
images of his ancestors who have 
bent over its brink; and those an- 
cestors are the Christian peasantry 
who have loved the farm imple- 
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ments, the oxen, the paysage with 
Franciscan tenderness. It is in this 
sense that Mercier is said to be “the 
poet of the soil transformed by the 
labor of man and the grace of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The house, then, of Le Poeme de 
la Maison is not poetically effective 
as a “house with nobody in it,” but 
it and all it contains, the table, the 
clock, the lamp, the bed, live in the 
poetic imagination because of the 
spiritual ties binding them to the 
lives which they have sustained and 
served. The house has a soul, or 
as we would say in the jargon of 
the house and garden magazines, 
personality; but it is something far 
deeper than the “atmosphere” of 
antiquarian interest that leads one 
to exclaim over the quaint beauty 
of a colonial fanlight. It is the sa- 
cred character stamped on a house 
by the dignity of labor performed 
within its walls and in cultivating 
the smooth acres of tillage framed 
by its windows. 

To understand the sacred char- 
acter of even the inanimate objects 
intended for man’s use, some one 
has said that the little children of 
France should learn Le Poeme de 
la Maison by heart. The task would 
not be too difficult. Twenty themes 
are employed in this lyrical inven- 
tory of a house, and there are four 
or five, sometimes more, variations 
on each theme in the sequence, 
every one of them with a simplic- 
ity of technique and a freshness of 
thought that would enchant the 
mind of a child. 

Cutting the pages of the book 
with clumsy eagerness, we find dis- 
closed in each succeeding delinea- 
tion of the chimney, the wine-cellar, 
the bake-oven some new lineament 
to complete what is not merely a 
domestic interior, but by virtue of 
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the poet’s professed attempt to en- 
visage a human habitation as a liv- 
ing being sheltering life and warm- 
ing it at its hearth-fire heart, the 
portrait of a house. It is half hid- 
den in the shade of a grove off the 
beaten track, where its windows 
may open on the sweet, ancestral 
tilth, incurious about life beyond 
the cloistering horizon of a nearby 
hill. These windows, the eyes of 
the house, follow the progress of 
the crops and watch, through their 
fluttering curtains, the hot day’s la- 
bor and the footsteps of the hus- 
bandman as he turns up the path 
to the door each evening. 

Confident that nothing evil can 
come from the fields it has loved 
since it was first hung on its massive 
hinges, the door remains open all 
day long and welcomes to the heart 
of the house sunlight and the sea- 
sonal odors. It is visited by the 
whisper of April breezes and the 
rumor of wheat ripening in the 
richer months. Beggars stop at it 
for a meal, and sometimes the door- 
way is blocked for the returning 
farmer by a cow which has thrust 
its head over the threshold, curious 
to see how a human house is built. 

But at night the door is shut to 
guard against the strange shadows 
that come to hood the familiar land- 
scape. It is shut with a prayer 
against sudden death, lest, when the 
lamp has died down, that ominous 
stranger enter the house without 
rousing the watchdog and steal the 
souls of its inmates. 

In the wintertime smoke rises 
from the chimney like the frosty 
breath of the woodcutter. Vaga- 
bond winds, condemned to howl 
about the world, roar in the chim- 
ney like demons, as the family sits 
cozily around the winter fire. Mer- 
cier has all the peasant’s reverence 
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for fire, that “divine fire” to which, 
because it warmed them and served 
them, his ancestors had dedicated 
the altar on the hearth. Child of 
the sun whose light and heat slum- 
ber in its ancient logs, the hearth- 
fire is full of the promise of sum- 
mer and the warm perfume of 
meadows when the grass is high. 

The sacrificial note, manifested 
in the cult of fire, is sustained 
throughout Mercier’s lyrics on the 
table; and also in the poems about 
the bed, the oven and other domes- 
tic objects. For around the table 
proceeds the ritual of nourishment: 
the menfolk sit eating intently, 
while the women, in accordance 
with ancient usage, serve them in 
silence. The harvesters eat and 
their souls and bodies find again in 
the bread the strength they ex- 
pended during the sowing season, 
when man and the maternal earth 
dreamt together of delicate blades 
of green. The table keeps track of 
life, of love, of death. Growing chil- 
dren thump their porridge bowls on 
the oaken board; marriage feasts 
are spread lavishly upon it; and the 
table is the first to miss the newly- 
departed who no longer have need 
of bread. 

There is a reminiscence of Clau- 
del’s description of the bed cham- 
ber where the two children lie sleep- 
ing, guarded by the overdressed 
statue of L’Enfant Jésus de Prague, 
in Mercier’s lyrics on the lamp. 
The lamp doesn’t know anything 
of the great world outdoors, of the 
open fields; but none is more famil- 
iar with the house and all that is 
sheltered beneath its smoky ceiling 
than the lamp. The flame of the 
lamp plays in the shiny vessels on 
the dresser and its light picks out 
the birds and foliage of the point- 
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One night the moth- 
er leaves the lamp by the cradle of 


lace curtains. 


a new-born infant. Tenderly, shy- 
ly, over the brow unseen by it till 
this evening, the lamp spreads its 
purest light and feels the beautiful 
eyelids tremble beneath its touch. 
The infant stirs, wakens and 
stretches its tiny hands, with fin- 
gers wide apart, to the lamp as to 
its mother. 

The place which religion occupies 
in the peasant household is sym- 
bolized by Le Christ, the smoke- 
stained crucifix hanging on the 
wall, carved by some rustic artisan 
from rough wood, with the massive 
thews and strong wrists of these 
handlers of the plow and harrow 
who have lived and died beneath its 
gaze. Here we are in the presence 
of something like that elemental 
sincerity which moved the Negro 
mind in the play Green Pastures to 
picture Heaven as a sort of celes- 
tial fish-fry and “de Lawd” as one 
of its own kind and color, in 
a frock coat. The old woman’s 
idea of Heaven in Francois Villon’s 
Ballade Pour Prier Nostre Dame 
was the painted Paradise, with its 
harps and lutes, that she saw on the 
walls at church; and Mercier’s peas- 
ants conceive theirs in terms of 
waving grain that needs no tending 
and a house, somewhat like their 
terrestrial dwellings, where they 
can meet and talk crops with a 
peasant Christ, without a thought 
about labor or the weather or the 
season; for they have done their 
work as their ancestors did the sow- 
ing and cultivating before them, 


“Et dans le Paradis il est toujours 
Dimanche.” 


ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J. 


























A REAL DEPRESSION 


Grecory lived in a dark and 
calamitous age. The light of civili- 
sation had gone out with the fall 
of the Roman Imperium, and the 
Ostrogoths, who tried to re-light it, 
had been driven away to make 
room for the tax-collector from 
Constantinople. Rome was suffer- 
ing from an inundation of the Ti- 
ber, with its consequences, famine 
and plague. One of Gregory’s first 
acts was to organise a great peni- 
tential procession of the entire pop- 
ulation of the city. Clergy, monks, 
nuns, children, women and men, 
were mobilised in different quar- 
ters of the city, whence they con- 
centrated at the Basilica of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore. Singing a mourn- 
ful chant, the procession, headed 
by Gregory, marched through the 
ruined town, men dropping dead as 
they walked, till it reached the 
splendid Elian bridge of Hadrian, 
leading to the magnificent tomb. 
As Gregory was looking up at the 
mausoleum, he saw above it the fig- 
ure of the Archangel Michael 
sheathing his sword, while celestial 
voices chanted ‘the antiphony, “Re- 
gina ceeli, letare, quia quem meru- 
isti portare resurrexit, sicut dixit, 
Alleluja.” Gregory responded with 
“Ora pro nobis Deum, Alleluja.” 
Thereupon the plague lessened and 
soon came to an end. Hence the 
name St. Angelo, applied to the 
mausoleum. The present figure of 
the Archangel on the summit, the 
sixth, was placed there in 1740. A 
picture of the Madonna is said to 
have been carried at the head of the 
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That honour is claimed 
on behalf of two Madonnas, one in 
the church of Ara Ceeli, the other in 
Sta. Maria Maggiore. 
Gregory’s first sermon 
Peter’s shows the depression of the 


procession. 


in St. 


time. “Our Lord forewarns us,” 
he said, “that nation shall prevail 
against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom, and that earth- 
quakes, famine and pestilence, hor- 
rors and signs from heaven are in 
store for us. We have already been 
visited by some of these disasters, 
and of others remain in dread. For 
that nation rises against nation and 
subdues the land by fear, our own 
experience, more forcibly than 
even Gospel history, might have 
taught us. We have heard from 
other quarters that countless cities 
are destroyed by earthquakes, while 
we ourselves suffer incessantly from 
pestilence. True, we do not yet 
perceive signs in the sun, moon or 
stars, but changes in the atmos- 
phere lead us to suppose that such 
signs are near at hand. Fiery 
swords, reddened with the blood of 
mankind, which soon after flowed 
in streams, were seen in the heav-: 
ens before Italy became a prey to 
the Lombards. Every day the 
earth is visited by fresh calamities. 
You see how few remain of the an- 
cient population; each day sees us 
chastened by fresh afflictions, and 
unforeseen blows strike us to the 
ground. The world grows old and 
hoary, and through a sea of trou- 
bles hastens to approaching death.” 

And again: “What is there in the 
world to gladden us? All around is 
mourning; all around is sighing. 
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Cities are destroyed; fortresses lev- 
elled to the ground; farms laid 
waste; the earth reduced to a des- 
ert. No husbandman is left in the 
fields, scarcely a dweller remains in 
the towns, and still the small rem- 
nant of mankind is daily stricken. 
We see some led into captivity, 
some maimed, others put to death. 
We are forced to recognise the po- 
sition to which Rome, once the mis- 
tress of the world, is reduced. 
Where are those who once delight- 
ed in the glory of Rome? In them 
is fulfilled the saying of the prophet 
against Nineveh that was de- 
stroyed: “Where is the dwelling of 
the lion and the feeding-place of 
the lion’s whelps?’ Were not your 
generals and princes the lions, who, 
bloodthirsty and greedy of gain, 
overran the whole earth in search of 
plunder? Behold, therefore! now 
is the city deserted; now is she de- 
stroyed and weighed down with 
groaning. None any longer hasten 
to her to seek their fortune in this 
world. No mighty men: no op- 
pressor. Of such as acquired booty 
by violence, not one remains be- 
hind. Wherefore we ask, ‘Where 
is the dwelling of the lion and the 
food of the young lion?’ It has be- 
fallen Rome even as the prophet 
said of Judea: ‘Her baldness 
spreads like that of the eagle.” The 
baldness of man is confined to the 
head, but that of the eagle extends 
over the whole body, since when 
the eagle grows old his plumes and 
feathers fall from him. And like 
the eagle bereft of its plumage, is 
the baldness of the city deprived of 
its inhabitants.” 

There was little exaggeration in 
this picture. The dreaded Lom- 
bards, whose leader, Albion, habit- 
ually used the skull of a dead 
enemy for his drinking-cup, were 
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laying waste the whole of Italy. 
The Imperial representative at Ra- 
venna was powerless to arrest their 
depredations. Gregory alone had 
any influence upon them. When 
they appeared before Rome — no 
longer a great prize—he succeeded 
in buying them off; and even con- 
verted them from Arianism to the 
orthodox belief. 

Gregory was the first Pope who 
was in ecclesiastical matters undis- 
puted head of Western Europe, in 
temporal matters a rival of the 
Eastern emperor, and in municipal 


matters the practical lord of Rome. 


—From The Story of Rome, by ‘Norwoop 
Youna (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.). 





THE OLD MAN AND THE Malip 


In the wide court of Heaven, on 
any of these fine days, you may see 
—if God has given you sight above 
your eyes—a Maid who has been a 
maiden now during full five hun- 
dred years. Her hair is the color of 
the corn-silk at harvest-time, and 
her eyes of the early for-get-me-not. 
She is slender as of old when, clad 
in shining armor and mounted on 
her milk-white steed, she led the 
long dispirited warriors of France 
to victory, or upheld her wondrous 
standard at the coronation of her 
King. Often she may be seen lean- 
ing over the crystal battlements, 
chin on hand and looking down 
with pensive gaze on France, and 
Orléans, and Domremy, and Rouen 
whence her soul, like a white dove, 
ascended in the flame of her coun- 
try’s cruel ingratitude. 

But sometimes she turns her 
glance from scenes like these, 
charged with sweet and terrible 
memories, and looks down with lov- 
ing intentness toward a certain spot 
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on earth where an old white-haired 
man raises eyes of love and almost 
worship to hers. They see and sa- 
lute each other—oh, be sure of that! 
The old man was many years 
younger when they first became ac- 
quainted, but the Maid is always 
the same age, for they grow no old- 
er in Heaven. Who shall explain 
the spell (since the Sieur de Conte 
will not confess his dreams) that 
has joined in a perfect love and un- 
derstanding these two children of 
Nature, separated by the difference 
of race and the shoreless gulf of five 
hundred years? Who can but won- 
der at the enchanting touch of a 
white hand from out the past which 
has turned the old scoffer and jeer- 
er, the wild man of the river and the 
mining camps, into such a knight 
as was rarely seen in the most gra- 
cious days of chivalry? And to see 
him now, when he should be taking 
the rest he has so gloriously earned, 
still eager to battle in her cause, 
daring the world to the onset, fight- 
ing for her with the passionate 
heart of youth, pleading for her 
with a burning zeal, as if in the five 
centuries that have rolled away 
since her death no other cause 
worthy to be named with hers has 
appealed to the award of sword or 
pen—to see this rightly and with 
eyes cleared for the perception of 
that Truth which is the only thing 
really precious in the world, is to 
rejoice at the finest spectacle that 
has been given to the wondering 
eyes of men in our day. 

Whether the brave old knight 
will yet win the whole world over 
to her side, I cannot say, though I 
think he will, if he be given time 
enough; but, at any rate, he has al- 
ready made sure of all kind and 
feeling hearts. I believe his devo- 
tion to Joan of Arc is the finest and 


most ideal poem of our age—an 
age, to be sure, which has known 
too little poetry, and which has 
never thought of looking to the Sieur 
de Conte to supply it. And I be- 
lieve, further, that the Book of the 
Ideal contains the story of no love 
more pure and beautiful than this 
which unites the Old Man and the 
Maid. 


—From An Attic Dreamer, by MicHmaer 
Monanan (New York: Mitchell Kennerley). 


a 
— 





On TRUTH 


Wuat is Truth? said jesting Pi- 
late; and would not stay for an an- 
swer. Certainly there be that de- 
light in giddiness, and count it a 
bondage to fix a belief; affecting 
free-will in thinking, as well as in 
acting. And though the sects of 
philosophers of that kind be gone, 
yet there remain certain discours- 
ing wits which are of the same 
veins, though there be not so much 
blood in them as was in those of 
the ancients. But it is not only the 
difficulty and labour which men 
take in finding out of truth; nor 
again that when it is found it im- 
poseth upon men’s thoughts; that 
doth bring lies in favour; but a nat- 
ural though corrupt love of the lie 
itself. One of the later school of 
the Grecians examineth the matter, 
and is at a stand to think what 
should be in it, that men should 
love lies, where neither they make 
for pleasure, as with poets, nor for 
advantage, as with the merchant; 
but for the lie’s sake. But I cannot 
tell; this same truth is a naked and 
open day-light, that doth not show 
the masks and mummeries and tri- 
umphs of the world, half so stately 
and daintily as candle-lights. Truth 
may perhaps come to the price of a 
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pearl, that showeth best by day; but 
it will not rise to the price of a dia- 
mond or carbuncle, that showeth 
best in varied lights. A mixture of 
a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were 
taken out of men’s minds vain opin- 
ions, flattering hopes, false valua- 
tions, imaginations as one would, 
and the like, but it would leave the 
minds of a number of men poor 
shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, and unpleasing 
to themselves? One of the Fathers, 
in great severity, called poesy 
vinum demonum, because it filleth 
the imagination; and yet it is but 
with the shadow of a lie. But it is 
not the lie that passeth through the 
mind, but the lie that sinketh in and 
settleth in it, that doth the hurt; 
such as we spake of before. But 
howsoever these things are thus in 
men’s depraved judgments and af- 
fections, yet truth, which only doth 
judge itself, teacheth that the in- 
quiry of truth, which is the love- 
making or wooing of it, the knowl- 
edge of truth, which is the presence 
of it, and the belief of truth, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign 
good of human nature. The first 
creature of God, in the works of the 
days, was the light of the sense; the 
last was the light of reason; and his 
Sabbath work ever since, is the il- 
lumination of his Spirit. First he 
breathed light upon the face of the 
matter or chaos; then he breathed 
light into the face of man; and still 
he breatheth and inspireth light in- 
to the face of his chosen. The poet 
that beautified the sect that was 
otherwise inferior to the rest, saith 
yet excellently well: It is a pleasure 
to stand upon the shore, and to see 
ships tossed upon the sea; a pleas- 
ure to stand in the window of a 
castle, and to see a battle and the 
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adventures thereof below; but no 
pleasure is comparable to the stand- 
ing upon the vantage ground of 
Truth (a hill not to be commanded, 
and where the air is always clear 
and serene), and to see the errors, 
and wanderings, and mists, and 
tempests, in the vale below; so al- 
ways that this prospect be with pity, 
and not with swelling of pride. 
Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, 
to have a man’s mind moved in 
charity, rest in providence, and turn 
upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and 
philosophical truth, to the truths of 
civil business; it will be acknowl- 
edged even by those that practise it 
not, that clear and round dealing 
is the honour of man’s nature; and 
that mixture of falsehood is like al- 
lay in coin of gold and silver, which 
may make the metal work the bet- 
ter, but it embaseth it. For these 
winding and crooked courses are 
the goings of the serpent; which go- 
eth basely upon the belly, and not 
upon the feet. There is no vice that 
doth so cover a man with shame as 
to be found false and perfidious. 
And therefore Montaigne saith pret- 
tily, when he inquired the reason, 
why the word of the lie should be 
such a disgrace, and such an odious 
charge? Saith he, If it be well 
weighed, to say that a man lieth, is 
as much to say, as that he is brave 
towards God and a coward towards 
men. For a lie faces God, and 
shrinks from man. Surely the 
wickedness of falsehood and breach 
of faith cannot possibly be so high- 
ly expressed, as in that it shall be 
the last peal to call the judgments 
of God upon the generations of 
men; it being foretold, that when 
Christ cometh, he shall not find 
faith upon the earth. 


—From Francis Bacon, Essays. 

















Hitver’s RActAL ARGUMENT 


HITLER’s study of history—one 
may be pardoned for wondering 
about its extent—has convinced 
him that the chief lesson to be 
learned from it is the vital impor- 
tance of preserving racial purity. 
The destruction of great empires 
and civilisations may be always 
traced to some contamination of the 
ruling race with inferior foreign 
blood. Among the races of man- 
kind history shows one to have 
been predominant over all others in 
war, politics, morality and culture: 
the Aryan race. But here we meet 
a difficulty. Hitler does not seem 
to know the meaning of the word 
Aryan: indeed he is not even sure 
of the meaning which he himself 
intends to attach to it. Sometimes 
he uses it to denote the western 
branches of the Indo-European race 
(a sense in which it is never used) 
as opposed to the Semites—and the 
Hindus! But on the very next page 
he speaks of Slavs, Latins, and oth- 
er members of the western Indo- 
European stock as “inferior races,” 
denying them the august title of 
Aryan. The latter is usually re- 
served for the peoples of Germanic 
race, or, to use the phrase made 
fashionable by pseudo-ethnologists 
of the last century, the “Nordic” 
peoples. The Nordic race is the 
flower of humanity, the Herrenvolk, 
born to rule the world. But being 
few in numbers compared with the 
swarms of “lesser breeds” which 
surround it, it can only hope to re- 
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tain its leadership of civilisation by 
jealously preserving its racial purity 
from foreign intermixture. In this 
task the German people have a spe- 
cial responsibility; for Germany is 
the largest Nordic country in Eu- 
rope and apparently possesses the 
Nordic virtues in special degree. 
The theory is by no means new: it 
counted adherents in Germany long 
before Hitler was heard of and, 
ironically enough, its chief apos- 
tles were two foreigners: the 
Frenchman Gobineau and the Eng- 
lishman Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain. The latter’s influence is mani- 
fest in Hitler’s ethnological disser- 
tations, and I should not be sur- 
prised if his reading on the subject 
has been confined to Chamberlain’s 
Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts. That this extreme 
theory has been refuted a thousand- 
fold by history it is hardly neces- 
sary to state. Hitler may possibly 
believe it; his more intelligent fol- 
lowers certainly do not. They 
merely use it as a cloak to cover 
their crude anti-Semitism. 

For anti-Semitism is the chief 
practical consequence which Hitler 
deduces from his theory. The 
greatest danger to racial purity 
comes from the Jews. They are the 
parasites of humanity, the leeches 
which batten upon the noble Nor- 
dic blood. They are united in “one 
increasing purpose”: the destruc- 
tion of the superiority of the Nor- 
dic peoples and particularly of Ger- 
many. To secure this aim they are 
willing to adopt any and every de- . 
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vice. Some of the devices with 
which Hitler credits them are more 
than passing strange: indeed they 
seem to be self-contradictory. Thus 
they are at once the leaders of in- 
ternational capital and of the Bol- 
sheviks who seek to destroy it. 
They are equally responsible for 
the curse of parliamentary govern- 
ment and for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat which has abolished it. 
In Germany they dominate both the 
Social Democrats and their sworn 
enemies the Communists. The 
pages which Hitler devotes to the 
exposure of “the Jewish conspir- 
acy” against Germany teem with 
similar absurdities. But his follow- 
ers are mainly interested in his 
practical measures for defeating the 
conspiracy. They are at once sim- 
ple and attractive: confiscation of 
all Jewish capital and landed prop- 
erty, suppression of the Jewish 
press, withdrawal of citizenship and 
all public positions from Jews. 
The policy is clever in that it ap- 
peals to the lowest instincts of the 
mob, its jealousy and cupidity, 
while cloaking them over with the 
“racial” argument. No impartial 
observer will deny that the Jewish 
problem is more complicated in 
Germany than elsewhere, but to 
make this a pretext for advocating 
wholesale robbery is hardly conso- 
nant with those high Nordic virtues 
of which Hitler purports to be a 
shining example. Yet Gottfried 
Feder, the party “economist,” is 
probably right in declaring that 
“anti-Semitism is the foundation of 
our movement.” ... 

The “natural leaders” of the Nor- 
dic state have not merely to main- 
tain but also to improve the race. 
To secure this, drastic measures 
must be adopted. Hitler does not 
go so far as some of his friends, for 
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example Alfred Rosenberg, editor 
of the party’s official organ the 
Volkischer Beobachter, who seeks 
to atone for his Jewish name by ex- 
ceeding all others in anti-Semitism. 
Rosenberg advocates the sterilisa- 
tion of all Jews and defective Nor- 
dics, the recognition of a “limited” 
polygamy, and even, if necessary, 
the establishment of what one can 
only describe as human stud farms. 
Hitler’s own programme is more 
modest. He would forbid all mar- 
riages of pure Germans with 
Jews. ... 

Perhaps even more difficult is the 
religious question. Hitler’s parents 
were pious Catholics (he even in- 
forms us that his earliest ambition 
was to be a priest), but his book 
shows clearly that personally he is 
no longer a croyant. Yet he has 
resolutely set his face against any 
attempt to use his movement in the 
interests of a new Kulturkampf, 
and has unsparingly denounced the 
introduction of “confessional dif- 
ferences” into the party. The vari- 
ous “racist” movements of which 
National Socialism is the successor 
had all a_ strong anti-Catholic, 
sometimes even an anti-Christian 
bias. Hitler has tried hard to exor- 
cise this spirit, but only with lim- 
ited success. He has proclaimed 
that the party favours a “positive 
Christianity,” without declaring in 
favour of either Catholicism or Lu- 
theranism. He has dissociated him- 
self from the crazy religious specu- 
lations of his editor-in-chief, Rosen- 
berg. He has broken with the rac- 
ists strictioris observantiz led by 
General Ludendorf, who seek to re- 
place Christianity by the old Ger- 
manic cult and who now (amusing- 
ly enough) denounce Hitler as a 
“serf of Rome.” The condemna- 
tion of his movement by the Ger- 
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man episcopate’ he seeks to ex- 
plain as due exclusively to the 
machinations of the Centre Party. 
There is no doubt that, while he 
must know that the Church will 


1(Editorial Note: On March 28th a special 
cable to the New York Times announced that 
Cardinal Schulte, acting in behalf of the Ger- 
man Bishops, had formerly revoked the ban 
placed by the Catholic Church on the National 
Socialist Movement in March, 1931. The atti- 
tude of the Bishops, it was explained, was re- 
vised b the r for the ban against 
the National Socialists no longer exist. 

“It must now be _ recognized,” Cardinal 
Schulte said, “that the highest representative 
of the government, who at the same time is 
the authoritative leader of this movement, 
made declarations taking full account of the 
inviolability of Catholic doctrine and the un- 
alterable tasks and rights of the Church, as- 
suring full validity of the pacts concluded by 
the German States with the Church. 

“Without revoking the condemnation ex- 
pressed by previous measures against certain 
religious-ethical errors, the Bishops believe 
they may feel confident that general bans and 
warnings need not longer be regarded as nec- 
essary.”’) 
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never accept the un-Christian im- 
plications of his racist theories, he 
is desperately anxious to avoid an 
open breach. Not so his more ex- 
treme followers, led by the notori- 
ous Goebbels (himself an ex-Cath- 
olic), who daily bespatter the 
Church and the episcopate with 
the vilest abuse. As a result, Hit- 
ler finds himself losing ground in 
all the Catholic parts of Germany: 
the vast army of new recruits is 
composed of either Protestants or 
dissidents. He makes no secret of 
his concern at this development: 
even if his study of history be as 
slight as I suspect, he must realize 
that the Church has faced and 
beaten greater movements than 
his. 

—Daniet. A. Bincnuy, in Studies (Dublin), 
March, 1933. 











Editorial Comment 


ERSISTENT readers of this de- 
partment of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp (I think there are some) 
will perhaps recall my enthusiasm 
over John Cowper Powys’ The 
Meaning of Culture. In June, 1930, 
I gave it not paragraphs but pages 
of commendation. I half expected 
adverse criticism from some more 
conservative readers, because most 
of the work of the strangest and 
ablest of the Powys brothers is not 
of the kind to win 


John approbation from 
Cowper Catholics. I admit 
Powys that he is tantaliz- 

ingly inconsistent. 


Sometimes he seems to be almost 
one of us. But when we are about 
to stretch forth our hands and cry 
welcome, he repels us with some 
blasphemy or indecency. He writes 
occasionally like an orthodox mys- 
tic, and then shocks us with a trea- 
tise In Praise of Sensuality. Of 
course he is not the first Jekyll- 
Hyde in English literature. Has not 
Francis Thompson in the best of all 
essays on Shelley—or for that mat- 
ter on any poet—pretty well dem- 
onstrated that Shelley, “mad” Shel- 
ley, the notorious atheist, was not 
such a devil as he protested him- 
self to be. “We cannot believe,” 
says Thompson, “that a truly cor- 
rupted spirit can write consistently 
ethereal poetry. The devil can do 
many things. But the devil cannot 
write poetry.” And again, “Shelley 
designed a religion of humanity 
and that meant, to him, a religion 
for humanity, a religion which un- 
like the spectral Christianity about 
him, should permeate and regener- 


ate the whole organization of men. 
The feeling is one with which a 
Catholic can sympathize.” I would 
go further and say that a religion 
for all men, permeating all things, 
is a synonym for Catholicism. As 
for atheism, a man may proclaim 
himself an atheist because he is too 
religious to accept the popular con- 
cept of God. Witness Socrates 
whose “atheism” consisted in the 
rejection of polytheism. Witness 
the ancient Jews who were called 
atheists by their idolatrous neigh- 
bors because they worshiped a God 
not made with hands and not visible 
to the eyes. Witness the early 
Christians who were accused of 
atheism because they would not 
worship the emperor. Shelley’s re- 
volt was not against the one true 
God but against “the Almighty 
made into a constitutional deity 
with certain state grants of wor- 
ship.” If the rejection of such a 
god be atheism, we ought all to be 
“atheists.” 


UT I started to speak not of 
Shelley but of John Cowper 
Powys. Forgive the digression. 
The one privilege of an editor is to 
do what he will not permit his con- 
tributors to do—digress. The first 
sentence in the preface of a recent 
book reads, “This book consists en- 
tirely of digressions.” The author 
must have trained as a writer of 
editorial comment: — but now I! 
am digressing about  digres- 
sions. 
To return: John Cowper Powys’ 
newest essay (that’s what it 
really is though it runs to 230 
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pages), A Philosophy of Solitude, 
is for the greater part as Catholic a 
document as could be written by 
Thomas & Kempis. He expresses 
with epigrammatic grace profound 
truths that many writers of ascet- 
ical and mystical literature have 
said with less literary skill and with 
not more sincerity. Yet—and here 
is the tantalizing fact—he suddenly 
lapses from Christian mysticism to 
terrible, if unwitting, blasphemy. 
For example, in a passage wherein 
he describes “the cynical heroes 
and heroines of modern fiction” 
who are so deeply aware of the hor- 
rors of existence that they would 
rather be “asleep than awake, 
drunk than sober, mad than sane, 
drugged than conscious, dead than 
alive,” he explains that “deep in 
their nature there exists a blind, 
quivering, shrieking desire to be 
revenged on God, or 
Life, or Fate, or So- 
ciety.” The reader 
(let us say, the read- 
er who does not know John Cowper 
Powys) expects that he will disap- 
prove of the blasphemy as he ab- 
hors drunkenness, madness and 
drug addiction. But no, strangely 
agreeing for the moment with these 
mad moderns whose attitude to- 
wards life is in general loathsome 
and pitiable to him, he declares 
that he feels sympathy with their 
hatred of God: “It ought to be a 
permanent part of every man’s bas- 
ic philosophy to have this feeling 
of implacable indignation against 
the creator of the universe.” But 
he has hardly uttered that raw 
blasphemy before he is making 
what is, whether he knows it or not, 
a defense of God. “The metaphys- 
ical concept of the ‘Absolute,’” he 
says, “as applied to the mystic sub- 
tNew York: Simon and Schuster. 1933. 


Curious Con- 
tradictions 
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stratum of all life has recently sunk 
into disrepute, but that great and 
indeed in some senses awe-inspir- 
ing idea had a very definite place to 
fill in supplying an explanation of 
a certain quite frequent human ex- 
perience. When the sickening pres- 
sure of the everlasting duality in 
things, this good and this evil, this 
happiness and this unhappiness, 
melted away in some transported 
mood the mind of man named this 
feeling ‘the Absolute.’ ” 

Of course it was not “this feel- 
ing” that men named “the Absolute,” 
but “the mystic substratum of all 
life’ that they called “the Abso- 
lute.” Powys, who seems time and 
again, and indeed on almost every 
page, to be just about to lay hold on 
God, lets Him slip away, and says 
wistfully, “Sensitive natures could 
formerly take refuge in God. Now 
they can acquire the art of taking 
refuge in the Mystery of Matter.” 
“Out of my loneliness,” he says in 
another pathetic passage, “I stretch 
forth my spirit.” But to what? To 
the living God of the Psalmist, 
the Deus quo confugiam, “God my 
refuge and strength”? Unfortu- 
nately no. He stretches forth his 
spirit “towards these stones, towards 
this dust, towards this brick 
work and iron work and woodwork 
on which the sun or the moon is 
shining, upon which 
the rain is falling, 
or the clouds roll- 
ing, or the mist 
sinking down. I am in a hospital, 
in a prison, in a mad-house and it 
is the same thing! I stretch out my 
spirit to these walls, to that win- 
dow. ...” Only a heartless person 
would feel disposed to jest at the 
frustrated mystic who stretches out 
his hands and his soul to dust and 
ashes, to woodwork and brickwork, 


Reaching 
Out for God 
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in place of a God. With infinite 
understanding we should pray that 
this mystic in search of God may 
find the Object of his search. Even 
if it seem that he does not, it may 
be that he is nearer now to God than 
are some who, as Powys says else- 
where, are guilty of the sacrilege of 
“taking the world for granted,” and 
not only the world but life and reli- 
gion, God and the hereafter. St. 
Paul says, “the creature groaneth 
and travaileth in pain . . . and not 
only it but ourselves also who have 
the first fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves groan within ourselves.” 
How do we know that we have hold 
of God if our spirit has never 
stretched out to Him with unspeak- 
able pain? Some of us who think 
we possess Him may wake up 
to hear Him say, “I never knew 
you,” and be. obliged to confess 
in return, “I never really knew 
You.” “Too late have I loved 
Thee,” cries St. Augustine. Yet Au- 
gustine sought Him with intense 
longing for many years. Those of 
us who imagine God may be pos- 
sessed without a struggle may one 
day cry not, “Too late have I loved 
Thee,” but never did I love Thee.” 


OWYS is listed as a pantheist. 
Even his brother Llewelyn calls 

him one, and probably John would 
admit that pantheism describes his 
theology better than any other. But 
if he be a pantheist, it is not be- 
cause he prefers pantheism to the- 
ism. He casts longing glances back 
at the old faith in a personal God 
and if he would only dare be con- 
sistent with his best intuitions, he 
would resume that ancient faith. 
He believes in the soul. In fact I 
have seldom if ever seen in a man- 
ual of theology or a book of spirit- 
ual reading such eloquent vindica- 
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tion of the fact of the soul as may 
be found a dozen times in A Phi- 
losophy of Solitude. But since he 
believes in the soul, why not in 
God? If man is a spirit, is not God 
a spirit? Mr. Powys is a seer. But 
since he sees so much, why doesn’t 
he see more? It really is a pity to 
hear him confess that he reaches 
out to dust and ashes when he 
might be reaching out to God. He 
speaks of his “lonely communings 
with whatever fragments of far 
drawn planetary chemistry we can 
reach.” I know he must have read 
the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Why then does he not remember, 
or remembering, why does he not 
believe, that beautiful passage from 
the 10th Book: 

“I asked the earth, and it said, ‘I 
am not He,’ and all things that are 
in the earth confessed the same. I 
asked the sea, the 
deeps and all creep- 
ing things, and they 
answered, ‘We are 
not thy God, seek Him above us.’ 
I asked the subtle air, and with all 
its inhabitants this air made an- 
swer, ‘Anaximenes is deceived, I am 
not thy God.’ I asked the heavens, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, ‘Nei- 
ther are we,’ said they, ‘the God 
thou seekest.’ And to all they who 
stood before those portals of my 
soul, my senses five, I said, ‘As to 
my God, you say you are not He; 
but tell me now somewhat of what 
He is.” And with a mighty voice 
did they cry out, ‘It is He that made 
us.’ %” 


Not an 
Earthy God 


Powys is too spiritual really to 
feel that there is nothing beyond 
the material. He does not actually 
make a deity of brickwork and 
woodwork or of “planetary chem- 
istry.” He concentrates indeed on 
these material things, hypnotizes 
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himself with intense gazing (some 
of his technique for ecstasy is ap- 
parently borrowed from the Yogi), 
but he understands that there is an 
intangible Reality beyond crude 
matter. “These walls,” he says, “or 
these half-open windows through 
which the yellow sun or the dark 
night appears are the fringes, edges, 
margins of an unfathomable uni- 
verse on the brink of which we 
stand, while our soul grapples with 
the Unknown.” What he really is 
straining after is God. St. Augus- 
tine confesses that at one time he 
thought of God as infinitely diffused 
material substance, but by dint of 
intense and constant thought he ar- 
rived at the truth that “God is a 
spirit and they that adore Him 
must adore Him in spirit and in 
truth.” As with St. Augustine, so 
with this modern aberrant mystic. 
He knows not how to interpret the 
groanings and travailings of his 
own spirit, but quite evidently his 
heart is restless and will find no 
rest until it rest in God. Sometimes 
he seems upon the very verge of 
discovering that fact. “What,” he 
demands to know, “in its [the 
soul’s] intimate experience . . . has 
it found for itself that corresponds 
to the old human tradition about 
God?” But he has not the courage, 
or the tenacity, or the light to an- 
swer that question. He interrupts 
himself with an impatient, “let us 
not be deceived: these are not es- 
sential questions.” Any philoso- 
pher, poet, mystic, should see that 
these are the only crucial questions. 
Sometimes he is as close to God as 
Pontius Pilate was close to the truth 
when he asked “What is Truth?” 
But the tragedy is that, like Pilate, 
he doesn’t recognize that Truth 
stands just before him and could 
be reached with his finger tips. 
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IDUT I had not intended to de- 

vote so much time to the nega- 
tive side of Powys’ Philosophy of 
Solitude. It is, as I have said in 
the beginning, replete with axio- 
matic utterances not inferior in 
wisdom and often superior in 
beauty of expression to those that 
are found in our own ascetical 
and mystical literature. I could fill 
the remainder of my space with an 
anthology of apothegms from this 
precious little volume. The Cath- 
olic reader would then see at a 
glance the amazing identity of 
Powys’ thought with the maxims 
of the saints. 

For example: “Every human be- 
ing is alone in the core of his mind. 
When we are born we cry: and that 
cry is the cry of loneliness .. . and 
the older we grow the lonelier we 
grow.” Obviously there is here an 
echo from “Jn Memoriam,” “An in- 
fant crying in the night... and with 
no language but a 


cry,” but there is _ Loneliness in 
also a suggestion of the Life of 
Machen’s “man is_ the Spirit 


not the creature of 

the drawing-room and the Stock 
Exchange, but a lonely awful soul 
confronted by the Source of all 
Souls.” Cardinal Manning has a 
similar statement about priests 
which is probably true also of the 
laity, “The life of a priest remains 
one of austere loneliness.” And 
there is Newman’s familiar sen- 
tence: “There are but two beings 
in the whole universe, our own soul, 
and the God Who made it.” 

To quote Powys again: “It needs 
silence for the murmur of the long 
centuries to grow audible, for the 
mystery of the cosmic procession 
to make itself felt.” Every hermit, 
every anchorite, every monk has 
known that: every founder of a re- 
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ligious order and every retreat 
maker has said it. The “rule of si- 
lence” is written into every monas- 
tic constitution. 

We are told by Mr. Powys’ pub- 
lishers that he has made himself a 
kind of monk, has run away from 
cities and is practicing a quasi- 


eremitical life in 
And Silence some remote secret 
and Solitude spot. And yet he 


admits “this silence 
can be attained in the maddest 
hurly-burly of the most crowd- 
ed city. Material noises, material 
uproar cannot interfere with it.” 
St. Francis de Sales said that, and 
said it so often that it may almost 
be called the main point of his spir- 
itual doctrine. 

When the soul has achieved si- 
lence, “the glimpse of a passing 
cloud, the breath of a wandering 
wind, the flight of a feather, the 
scent of a flower, draws tears of in- 
credible happiness from our eyes.” 
Perhaps Wordsworth said it a little 
more beautifully, “To me the mean- 
est flower that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears,” but what is important is 
not the wording of a spiritual expe- 
rience but the experience itself, and 
as I read Powys I cannot doubt that 
his spiritual experiences are as deep 
and as genuine as Wordsworth’s. 
Speaking of the soul, Powys says, 
“there come moments when this 
central power within us seems to 
withdraw into some mysterious and 
remote levels of its own being and 
we feel as if we approached the 
verge of strange and startling possi- 
bilities.” To me this proves bona 
fide spiritual experience. There is 
something about that statement 
that makes it ring true to those who 
practice “the inner life of the soul.” 
He is convinced of the reality of 
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that interior life, for he says: “We 
feel ourselves to be in touch with 
something inward ... that tran- 
scends, and is quite different from 
this space-and-time world. This 
inner, secret knowledge . . . belongs 
to our ego, our inner self; and we 
are thus led to the conclusion that, 
though so fatally involved, it is this 
very consciousness that endows the 
astronomical world with intelligible 
unity, just because it—the mind or 
some portion of the mind—remains 
outside, and independent of the 
whole spectacle.” 

I have sometimes thought that 
this may be the meaning—part of 
the meaning—of the phrase “in the 
world but not of the world.” And 
here also is the chief of all psycho- 
logical mysteries. Life is a stream: 
it flows on, sometimes placidly, 
again tumultuously. We are in the 
stream and yet on the bank. We 
are carried along with the waters 
and yet we can watch them go past. 
The soul, being not wholly subject 
to matter, “remains outside, inde- 
pendent of the whole spectacle.” 


OWYS believes not only in the 
soul but in the will. He re- 
jects the modern deterministic phi- 
losophies: “It is by using what used 
to be called the ‘will’ that we stif- 
fen, harden, crystallize the self as 
against the whole material uni- 
verse. The modern philosophies 
that make a point 


of disparaging the The World 
power of the will Not Deter- 
need not bother us. ministic 


Their trivial impor- 
tance can be judged in its true per- 
spective if the mind takes a long 
survey of human history and con- 
siders the rise and fall of many phi- 
losophies, not one of which but has 
sought to demolish some natural 
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and spontaneous function of the hu- 
man ego. 

“The history of human philoso- 
phy is quite enough in itself to 
teach anyone that it is safe to take 
for granted that all the philosoph- 
ical catchwords of our era are of 
small authority. . . . An original 
mind has no more respect for mod- 
ern ideas than it has for any other 
ideas. ... 

“The person who makes it the 
main purpose of life to clarify, con- 
centrate, crystallize his inmost self 
against the universe, can be im- 
mensely assisted in this task by the 
ideas of the early Greek philoso- 
phers, and the early Medieval 
Schoolmen. 

“It is St. Thomas Aquinas who 
says, ‘Creare proprium persone,’ 
which might be translated, ‘To cre- 
ate is the prerogative of personal- 
ity.’ St. Thomas is right; but such 
creation by personality is not done 
by accident. It is done by prac- 
tice.” 


O he continues. I find it hard to 
break off quotation. He speaks 
like a master of the Christian ascet- 
ical life. But his interest is not all 
in things purely academic or philo- 
sophical. His eyes are open to the 
world of everyday life and its 
follies. 

“People can acquire flushed 
cheeks, sparkling eyes, boisterous 
laughter, while they pursue pleas- 
ure in their groups and in their 
crowds; but it is 
only in solitude that 
men and women can 
come to know the happiness that is 
like the delight of children in noth- 
ing at all.... 

“Gregariousness and a mania for 
society drag down, cheapen, vul- 
garize, degrade, the delicate and 


Escape 


sensitive dignity of human life. 
And the same paradox applies to 
what might be called the ‘crowd- 
metaphysic’ mind, and to the 
‘crowd-god’ mind. .. . 

“One of the chief causes of un- 
happiness in the world is that our 
mind is preoccupied all the while 
with its relation with other human 
minds. ... 

“The clue-word, and it is tragical- 
ly significant that it has become 
what it has, to all our modern 
pleasures, is the word ‘escape.’ Es- 
cape from what, and into what? 
Alas! escape from ourselves and in- 
to the whirlpool of the crowd.” 

The most terrific indictment I 
have seen of the mad pleasures of 
the world is in these lines: “We are 
so bored, that it would not be really 
unpleasant, to our secret spirit of 
destructiveness, if we were to break 
our necks. 

“And parallel with this mania for 
swift movement, comes a mania 
for reducing by a rough-and-ready 
‘argot’ of gangster-slang everything 
that gives dignity to our human 
tragedy. One cause of it is the 
gloomy harshness of industrial life. 
This flings our people headlong into 
any distraction. Away, away, away! 
Out of ourselves, if it’s into stench, 
brimstone, sulphur and burning 
hell!” 

The man who wrote that would 
be at home (positis ponendis) in a 
monastery, for unlike most ama- 
teur mystics he sees 
the need of disci- 
pline, regularity and 
even of monastic 
rule: “Men and women who do not 
insist on routine in their lives are 
sick or mad. Without routine all is 
lost. Just as without some kind of 
rhythm all is lost in poetry. For 
routine is man’s art of copying 


In Defense 
of Routine 
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the art of Nature. In Nature all 
is routine. The seasons follow one 
another in sacred order; the seed 
ripens, the leaf expands, the blos- 
som and the fruit follow, and then 
comes the fall. 

“Routine is the rhythm of the 
universe. By routine the harvests 
are reaped, by routine the tides rise 
and ebb; by routine the Constella- 
tions march in their sublime order 
across the sky. The feel of routine 
is the feel of the mystery of crea- 
tion. In the uttermost abysses of 
life it holds sway. Beautiful and 
tragic is its systole and diastole. 
Without routine there can be no 
happiness.” 

From my first day in an ecclesias- 
tical college, and later in a seminary 
and in a religious novitiate, I have 
heard that doctrine, and I must con- 
fess that this outsider has expressed 
it more beautifully than most of the 
authorized proponents of conven- 
tual life. 


FEEL particularly thankful to 

Mr. Powys for his valiant as- 
sault upon the great modern pseu- 
do-scientific humbug Freudianism. 
In common with many of my breth- 
ren in the priesthood, I have from 
time to time had my fling at Freud, 
but I think not one of us has at- 
tacked the dogmatic arrogance and 
the obscene vulgarity of psycho- 
analysis so powerfully as this au- 
thor, who strangely has written 
elsewhere In Defence of Sensuality. 
He says: 

“Psychoanalysis has proved an 
infernal weapon of crowd-con- 
sciousness, a veritable engine for the 
breaking up of a person’s dignity 
and privacy. These _ intolerable 
catchwords in the mouth of casual 
impertinence, how they encourage, 
by a sort of scientific Licence to 
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little mob- 
group to burst in upon their neigh- 
bour’s quietness, like tourists in- 
vading a cloister, ‘throwing up their 


Bad Manners, every 


sweaty nightcaps’ with indecent 
glee at the sight of 

the most sacred and The Imperti- 
secret shrines! ... nence of 

We are all bullied Freudianism 
now by the advo- 

cates of sex-freedom and _  sex- 
shamelessness. What a ridiculous 
pass to have come to, when a mere 
local, transitory, soon-to-vanish 
fashion of current thought, with its 
humorous chat about ‘complexes,’ 
can assume such preposterous au- 
thority as to parade itself as the last 
word of intellectual enlighten- 


ment.” 


NE of the most teasing prob- 

lems of the religious man— 
particularly if he have an apostolic 
rather than an eremitical vocation 
—is to balance action and contem- 
plation. Every priest working in a 
great city feels the difficulty of 
maintaining the practice and still 
more the habit of meditation when 
he finds himself obliged to plunge 
daily into the rush and roar of city 
streets. In the pursuance of his 
priestly vocation he seems to find 
it necessary to make speeches on 
matters not wholly religious, ad- 
dresses at banquets (strange occu- 
pation after all for an apostle), to 
attend board meetings, lend his 
name and his time to philanthropic 
works, give himself over perhaps 
for hours every day to matters of 
administration and do a thousand 
other distracting things and yet 
keep the spirit of “recollection” that 
he learned in the seminary. Too 
often he takes facile refuge in St. 
Bernard’s maxim, “Laborare est 
orare.” But he knows in his heart 
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that he gives that reassuring dictum 
a broadness of interpretation that 
would shock the holy Cistercian. 
He shudders sometimes when he 


picks up his a 
Action and Kempis and reads, 
Contemplation “Unless a man be 


elevated in_ spirit 
... and wholly united to God, what- 
ever he knows and whatever he has 
is of no great weight.” On such oc- 
casions he is tempted to run away 
into some monastic retreat and 
“make his soul.” But he reads 
again, “No good work will be a hin- 
drance to thee, provided thou be 
free interiorly from all inordinate 
affection.” Action alone or contem- 
plation alone, he imagines would be 
relatively easy. But the combina- 
tion of action with contemplation 
seems to be a physical and spiritual 
impossibility. 

Nuns in convents feel nowadays 
the same difficulty. Time was when 
all orders of women were cloistered. 
But what with the care of the sick 
in hospitals and in their own 
homes, the teaching of school, de- 
votion to orphans, old folk, and 
wayward girls and a hundred other 
philanthropic duties, the life of our 
sisterhoods has become so active 
that the art of contemplation has 
grown infinitely more difficult. We 
seem, both men and women, priests 
and nuns to be caught up in a sys- 
tem of life that can hardly but be 
destructive of all that is meant by 
cloister. 

Doubtless the same problem con- 
fronts men and women who live al- 
together in “the world,” but who 
none the less have not lost the love 
and the desire of interior solitude. 
John Cowper Powys seems also to 
have insight into this situation. He 
says: 

“It is a noble and heroic sacrifice 
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in the self-forgetting agitator to de- 
vote himself to changing the condi- 
tions under which his fellows are 
oppressed and trampled on. But 
because these changes have to be 
made, is that any reason why he 
should allow the magical power in 
his own soul to atrophy and per- 
ish? . . . Command to disappear 
these devilish worries that drain 
the living udders of the soul like 
snakes at the teats of cows.” 

He says, “command worries to 
disappear”! Every worrier, be he 
professional or amateur, will retort 
that worries cannot be dismissed 
with a gesture or an act of the will. 
But Powys claims that even this is 
possible. Though he is no pro- 
fessed Christian, he uses a Chris- 
tian principle to confound those 
who confess that they cannot com- 
mand worry and compel it forth- 
with to be gone. 

“After routine has been at- 
tained,” he says, “the most impor- 
tant achievement in the art of the 
solitary life is having the right 
thoughts . . . thoughts that give you 
a calm happiness, in place of 
thoughts that prick you and sting 
you and bite you and corrode you.” 
And he continues eloquently, “It is 
astounding to think how long hu- 
manity has existed and yet how lit- 
tle we have advanced in gaining 
control over our thoughts. . . . He 
who can control his thoughts is at 
the key position of the Cosmos. He 
has the clue, the secret password. 
Down into the depths of the sea he 
can dive and find pearls and coral 
and drowned gold. Over the grassy 
prairies he can follow the wind till 
he feels as if he were clutching the 
rim of the horizon with his crooked 
fingers.” 

Father Faber, who wrote much 
in this strain and who had the gift 
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of putting spiritual doctrine beauti- 
fully, has not said it with more 
grace. 


UT after all Powys is not con- 
cerned ultimately, or even pri- 
marily with thought control (if he 
were, he might seem to be just one 
more “New Thought” advocate), 
not with psychoanalysis (though 
he deals it a staggering blow), not 
with Yogi technique for premedi- 
tated ecstasy; still less is he con- 
cerned with the madness of flaming 
youth or the tedium and restless- 
ness of empty-headed society peo- 
ple who compass 
sea and land and 
in the end drive in 
a car over a cliff 
for a thrill—and oblivion. What he 
really is after is not solitude for 
solitude’s sake. The man is athirst 
for God. Some one who under- 
stands him (if any one does) and 
who can be patient with his tanta- 
lizing contradictions, and who will 
not grow angry at his sacrilegious 
indecencies, some one qui sait 
tout et pardonne tout should ex- 
plain to poor Powys that the God 
Who satisfied and saved St. Augus- 
tine can satisfy and save him. Per- 
haps it would take another Augus- 
tine to convince him, as Augustine 
convinced Alypius. But it must be 
done, or this curious self-contra- 
dicting fellow who praises both 
Solitude and Sensuality will go 
mad. He admits it himself—vir- 
tually. He says we must be pre- 
pared to pay the penalty of the 
privilege of ecstasy and “the penal- 
ty is that we have often to move 


Attain to End 
or Go Mad 
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consciously and deliberately along 
the slippery edge of madness.” I 
wonder if he has read the chief of 
mystics, St. Teresa, or even the Life 
of St. Teresa by that excellent psy- 
chologist, Henri Joly. If so, he 
must remember that St. Teresa 
(herself a master of psychology) 
both expounds and exemplifies the 
very kind of religious ecstasy that 
one may habitually experience 
without going insane—the ecstasy 
in which one plunges into the abyss 
of Objective Reality. Powys has 
light enough to see that ecstasy is 
essentially a religious act and not a 
psychological trick, for he says, “It 
is, I think, a matter of common ex- 
perience that the most inexpressible 
ecstasies that come to us—those 
vague transports of melting happi- 
ness that appear and disappear so 
mysteriously —take upon _ them- 
selves, in our awareness of them, 
something that is unmistakably re- 
ligious.” And he adds that it was 
on this account that “what our an- 
cestors meant by God and Immor- 
tality proved so valuable.” 
Valuable? Say rather all-essen- 
tial. Say indispensable. If there 
be no God, we are “the most miser- 
able of men.” But if there be no 
God, and hence no Reality, ecstasy 
is imaginary and fictitious. And if 
one have not only a mystical soul 
but a shrewd intelligence, he will 
discover that fact, and when he dis- 
covers it, we shall not merely say 
that his last state will be worse than 
his first; we shall have to say that 
his end will be what Powys seems 
to see and to fear. God forbid! But 
only God can forbid. 











Recent Events 


OPENING OF THE Hoty YEAR 


On April 1st His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI. solemnly opened the Holy 
Door of the Vatican Basilica and 
thus inaugurated the Extraordinary 
Holy Year of Jubilee commemorat- 
ing the nineteenth centenary of the 
Redemption of mankind. Twenty- 
four Cardinals and hundreds of 
Bishops together with an immense 
concourse of people attended the 
ceremony. The Pope, having ar- 
rived before the Holy Door, received 
a golden hammer from the Cardinal 
Penitentiary with which he struck 
the Door three times, saying (in 
Latin) the first time, “Open to me 
the doors of justice,” the second 
time, “I will enter into Thy house, 
O Lord,” and the third time, “Open 
the gates because God is with us.” 
The Door was then opened and re- 
moved. 

After the threshold had been 
washed with holy water His Holi- 
ness, holding a lighted candle in 
one hand and a crucifix in the other, 
knelt upon it in prayer, and then 
led the procession through the Door. 
Members of the Roman confrater- 
nities will guard the Door all year, 
and this office was committed to 
them in solemn words by the Su- 
preme Pontiff himself. The entire 
ceremony was broadcast by the Vat- 
ican City short-wave station. 

Some of the preliminaries to the 
opening of the Holy Door were in- 
terestingly described in the London 
Catholic Times (March 31, 1933). 
The first ceremony took place a lit- 
tle more than a week before the 
Jubilee Year began. 


“It consisted,” said the Times, 
“of the removal of the interior 
wall of the Holy Door, which is 
made up of a single layer of 
bricks, all of which have been do- 
nated specially for the purpose 
by members of the Roman aristoc- 
racy and other devout persons out- 
side Rome, the name of each do- 
nator being chiseled on the brick. 
When a new Jubilee Year is to be 
opened the bricks are removed and 
sent back to the original givers or 
their descendants, and are kept as 
pious souvenirs. The bricks num- 
ber more than 600, and they are re- 
moved by two masons of the Vati- 
can City at a command given by the 
Maestro di Camera of the reigning 
Pope.” 

Another preliminary ceremony 
was the second proclamation of the 
Holy Year, according to custom. 
This took place on the Sunday be- 
fore April 1st, when the Bull of the 
Holy Year was read a second time 
in each of the four Basilicas. 

On Sunday, April 2d, a Holy Hour 
was observed in New York for the 
opening of the Holy Year, partici- 
pated in by people of all faiths. The 
great Music Hall of Radio City was 
used for this unique demonstration. 
His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, 
presided and gave the Invocation. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Alex- 
ander Lyons, Rabbi of Eighth Ave- 
nue Temple, Brooklyn, and by Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, former Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and by the Hon. Alfred 
E. Smith. The music was by the 
Paulist Choristers, the Choir of 
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Temple Emanu-el, with the chorus 
and orchestra of the Music Hall, all 
under the direction of the Rev. 
William J. Finn., C.S.P. John Me- 
Cormack and Giovanni Martinelli 
sang solo numbers. 

Another incident in the first days 
of the Holy Year was the broadcast 
of a program. from the Italian liner 
Rex carrying a group of pilgrims 
from New York to Rome. The great 
ship was in the Mediterranean 
within a day of reaching Genoa 
when this program was carried out. 
The Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
Editor of THe CaTHoLic Wor p, 
and Mr. Michael Williams, Editor 
of The Commonweal, made short 
addresses urging all Christians in 
Europe and America to unite 
against the common foes of reli- 
gion. Miss Rosa Ponselle, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, who was a 
passenger aboard the ship, sang 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. The power- 
ful short-wave transmitter of the 
Rex sent out the program which 
was picked up in this country by 
the receiving station of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company, carried by wire to the 
National Broadcasting Company 
and re-broadcast over their nation- 
wide system. It was the greatest 
distance that a ship program had 
ever been picked up direct for re- 
broadcasting. 

This Jubilee is the  twenty- 
fourth since the first proclaimed by 
Pope Boniface in 1300, and it is the 
third in the reign of the present 
Supreme Pontiff. 





LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 
an- 


NotrE DAME UNIVERSITY 


nounced its award of the Laetare 
Medal to Mr. John McCormack this 
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year. As it is the golden jubilee of 
the establishment of the medal, the 
Very Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, 
C.S.C., President of the University, 
hopes to make the presentation at 
the Commencement Exercises on 
June 4th with a special jubilee 
ceremony in which as many of the 
living medalists as possible will par- 
ticipate. The award is made each 
year as an act of recognition of 
merit to some man or woman of the 
Catholic laity in this country. 
While Mr. McCormack is a native 
of Ireland he became a naturalized 
American citizen in 1919. 

John McCormack already holds 
several Papal honors. He is a 
Knight Commander of the Orders of 
St. Gregory the Great and of the 
Holy Sepulcher, a Papal Count and 
a Privy Chamberlain to Pope Pius 
XI. Notre Dame announced its 
award to Mr. McCormack on Lae- 
tare Sunday, March 26th, “because 
of the great good he has done, not 
only by his singing, but by his ex- 
emplary Christian life, and his wide 
charities.” 


- 
> 





ForMER ApostToLic DELEGATE As- 
SUMES NEw OFFICE IN ROME 


His EMINENCE, PieETRO CARDINAL 
FuMASON! Bionp!, until recently 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, took over his new duties as 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Propagation of the Faith, 
early in April. He becomes the 
twenty-eighth Prefect of the Con- 
gregation, which was founded by 
Pope Gregory XV. in 1622. The 
Cardinal’s address on this occasion 
was reported by the N. C. W. C. 
News Service: 


“Assuming the exalted office of 
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Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, 
and relying on the help of God,” 
His Eminence said, “I desire that 
the Bishops, clergy, Brothers and 
Sisters laboring in Christ’s distant 
vineyards of the mission world 
know that there arise in my heart 
feelings of happiness and pride at 
this blessed opportunity to codper- 
ate with them. 

“To them, constituting the ad- 
vance guard of Christ’s army, I 
send the expression of my high es- 
teem and cordial affection. With 
them, I am prayerful and hopeful 
for the continued progress of God’s 
Kingdom on earth under the in- 
spiring leadership of the Supreme 
Shepherd, Christ’s Vicar. To them 
I repeat the words of Our Divine 
Saviour: Duc in altum larate retia 
(Launch out into the deep, and let 
down your nets). 

“I am confident of the whole- 
hearted codperation of the Bishops, 
priests and laity of the entire Cath- 
olic world with the zealous and ef- 
fective work of the missionaries 
and with my own humble efforts for 
the glory of God and salvation of 
souls. 

“During the last ten years, the 
members of the hierarchy in the 
United States, with whom I lived as 
Apostolic Delegate, have loved me 
as a brother. I ask them now to 
transfer this affection from me to 
the great cause for which His Holi- 
ness has made me responsible. Let 
us continue in friendship and co- 
operation for the spread of the Di- 
vine Name. 

“To all the missionaries, to 
whom I am bound by bonds of 
duty; to the hierarchy, the priests 
and people of the Catholic world, to 
whom I feel united by this our com- 
mon cause, I express my confidence 
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that the Most Holy Redeemer con- 
tinues to assist with His benedic- 
tions the efforts of His Church to 
embrace the whole human race 
within its spiritual bounds. 

“May God bless you all.” 


On Thursday, when he formally 
took possession of his titular 
church in Rome, Cardinal Fuma- 
soni Biondi again recalled the years 
he spent in the United States and 
prayed God’s blessings on America. 


“A providential coincidence sug- 
gests to me,” said the Cardinal, “a 
thought of that great people with 
whom I had the honor to represent 
the Holy See for ten years. 

“In 1492, during some restora- 
tions, there was discovered in this 
Basilica [Holy Cross in Jerusalem } 
the title that Pilate had placed on 
the Cross in Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin, and which had remained 
hidden for many centuries. 

“That same year, Christopher 
Columbus raised the Cross over the 
New World discovered by him and 
given to religion and civilization. 
These two facts are united by an 
eloquent connection. 

“The title that proclaimed the 
Sovereignty of the Redeemer saw 
light again at the time when Amer- 
ica began to know the Divine King- 
ship through the assiduous work of 
missionaries. Since then the con- 
tribution which America makes to 
religion and mankind has contin- 
ued, always increasing admirably. 

“Therefore, with grateful and 
friendly feelings I invoke on that 
young world, and especially that 
noble nation which until yesterday, 
gave me hospitality, an abundance 
of heavenly favors, so that from 
that inexhaustible reserve energy it 
may derive always more copious 
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benefits for the inseparable cause of 
faith and civilization.” 


tin 
—_— 





Papa. Honors For Two New York 
PRIESTS 


In the middle of April announce- 
ment was made by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes that Pius XI. had 
bestowed papal honors on _ two 
priests of the Archdiocese of New 
York. The announcement said: 
“Very Rev. Msgr. Patrick N. Bres- 
lin, diocesan consultor and dean of 
the Borough of the Bronx, has been 
made a domestic prelate with the 
title of Right Reverend Monsignor. 
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Very Rev. Arthur J. Scanlan, S.T.D., 
president of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y., the 
archdiocesan seminary, has been 
made a domestic prelate with the 
title of Right Reverend Monsignor.” 

Msgr. Breslin is pastor of the 
Church of Our Lady of Mercy, 2500 
Marion Avenue, one of the largest 
parishes in the Bronx. He is a 
brother of the Very Rev. Joseph A. 
Breslin, vice-rector of the North 
American College at Rome. Msgr. 
Scanlan, who has been on the fac- 
ulty of St. Joseph’s many years, 
succeeded as president the late 
Msgr. James T. McEntyre, who died 
on July 18, 1930. 




















A VERY opportune and thoughtful 
article comes to us from one well 
known in the Catholic educational 
field, Right Rev. MsGr. JoHn M. 
Worre, S.T.D., Px.D., superintend- 
ent of Diocesan Schools in the Arch- 
diocese of Dubuque. His study of 
an acute world problem (“The Ori- 
gin and Evolution of Nationalism”) 
incidentally discloses the limita- 
tions of science in its understand- 
ing of human nature. This is Msgr. 
Wolfe’s first appearance in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD. 


THE PARMENTER family is again 
represented in our columns this 
month by its young poet, CATHERINE 
(“Memory”). Her work is being 
ever more widely published, and 
last year she was the recipient of 
one of the annual prizes awarded 
by the Poetry Society of America. 
Hers is an authentic, gracious gift. 


Papraic Co_um’s work bears al- 
ways his own distinctive touch. 
“The Peacocks of Baron’s Hall” is 
to be included in a book scheduled 
for publication in the Autumn un- 
der the title The Big Tree of Bun- 
lahy. Mr. Colum is still in France 
where his wife is convalescing from 
a serious illness. 


ARMEL O’CONNOR’s occasional 
contributions to our pages surely 
have their share in maintaining 
that “beautiful literary tone” which 
he so much appreciates in THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp. Mr. O’Connor 
(“Restoration”) is the author of 
many musical works, as well as of 
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It is as 
a poet he is known to our readers. 


works of prose and poetry. 


WE have a suspicion that St. John 
of the Cross looks down with benign 
countenance upon this May issue, 
enriched as it is by MONTGOMERY 
CARMICHAEL’sS “By the Fountain of 
St. Elias,” which has something of 
the fascination of John William 
Walshe and The Solitaries of the 
Sambuca. Mr. Carmichael is con- 
tinually engaged in scholarly re- 
search into the lives and works of 
the great mystics, a field in which 
he has no peer. 


Mrs. VirGiniA M. Crawrorpd 
(“Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s Novels’) has 
made valuable contributions not 
only to the literature of Sociology 
and Social Work, but she is also a 
literary critic of no mean ability, as 
her books and her articles in our 
best English and American maga- 
zines testify. She has been for 
years an active member of the 
Catholic Guardians Association in 
England and a worker for Poor Law 
Reform. She lives in Burgess Hill, 
Sussex, and wrote for us some time 
ago on “The Catholic Social Guild.” 


BeroreE his ordination to the 
priesthood last year, Rev. J. Ar- 
THUR M. RicHeEy (“The Oxford 
Movement Centennial”) was en- 
gaged in Catholic journalism for 
more than twenty years. He was 
twice secretary of the Catholic 
Press Association and successively 
managing editor of the Western 
Catholic and the Graymoor publica- 
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tions. Father Richey is the author 
of The Sciences Dependent pub- 
lished in 1931, and is at present 
stationed at the Church of the Pre- 
cious Blood in Los Angeles. 


Out of a rich store of literary 
friendships, garnered through long 
years as editor and author, MICHAEL 
MoNAHAN (“Icarus”) with his usu- 
al verve writes of one particularly 
dear to his heart. He has recently 
come from New Canaan to spend a 
few weeks in New York. 


Enri M. S. O’HANLUAIN gives us 
further leisurely chronicles of “The 
Life and Adventures of the Goban 
Saor,” who great as he was could 
not practice extortion on a saint of 
God with impunity! 


PERSONAL observations of “Rad- 
icalism in Latin America” extend- 
ing over a long period of years fur- 
nishes WILLIAM L. ScHuRz, Pu.D., 
with the material for his present 
article. Our readers will remem- 
ber his first contribution to our 
pages in September, 1931, when he 
wrote on “The Two Americas.” 
Dr. Schurz was for six years Com- 
mercial Attaché of the American 
Embassy in Brazil. He is a fre- 
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quent contributor to The National 
Geographic Magazine, The Geo- 
graphical Review, Foreign Affairs, 
etc. 


Ir is eminently fitting that Rev. 
JosEPH L. O’Brien, M.A., S.T.D., 
founder and rector of the Bishop 
England High School, should write 
on “John England.” This article is 
a chapter out of his Life of Bishop 
England, scheduled for early pub- 
lication, and dubbed by the author 
an “autobiographical biography,” 
inasmuch as it is in the Bishop's 
own words as far as possible. 


SaRAH WINGATE TayLor (“The 
Catholic Student in the Non-Catho- 
lic College”) is a new contributor 
from Wellesley Hills, Mass., who 
was graduated from Smith College 
in 1928 with highest honors in Eng- 
lish Literature and the Alumnz Fel- 
lowship. She studied subsequent- 
ly for a year at London University 
and then for a year at the Sorbonne, 
since when she has been enjoying 
the uncertain fortunes of a free- 
lance writer. In her short career 
however her essays and verse have 
been published in America, The Ave 
Maria, The Boston Transcript, The 
Pilot, etc. 











Mew Books 


The United States in World Affairs, 1932. By Walter Lippmann.—lInterpreta- 
tions, 1931-1932. Same author.—Lyric Virginia To-day. Edited by Mary Sinton 
Leitch.—Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val. By F. A. Forbes.—The Odyssey of Homer. 
Translated by T. E. Shaw.—Texts and Pretexts. By Aldous Huxley.—Upton Sin- 
clair Presents William Fox.—Charles Carroll of Carrollton. By Joseph Gurn.— 
Three Friends. By Robert Bridges.—Biography and the Human Heart. By Gama- 
liel Bradford.—The American Notebooks. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by 
Randall Stewart.—John Clare. By J. W. and Anne Tibble.—The Nation at War. 
By General Peyton C. March.—Father McShane of Maryknoll. By Right Rev. 
James Edward Walsh.—My Brother, the Maryknoll Missionary. By Rev. John 
Francis McShane.—Blessed Spinoza. By Lewis Browne.—Spinoza. By Abraham 
Wolfson.—Spinoza, the Biosopher. By Frederick Kettner.—John Ruskin. By 
David Larg.—Carlyle. By Louis Cazamian.—Recent Prose. By John Masefield.— 
John Masefield. By Gilbert Thomas.—Marie Antoinette. By Katherine Anthony. 








—Talleyrand. By Duff Cooper.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The United States in World Affairs. 
An Account of American Foreign 
Relations, 1932. Prepared by 
Walter Lippmann with the as- 
sistance of the Research Staff of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

Interpretations, 1931-1932. By Wal- 
ter Lippmann. Selected and ed- 
ited by Allan Nevins. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The first of these volumes is the 
second in a series of annual reviews 
of the foreign relations of the Unit- 
ed States. It is a history not of 
world affairs, but of the United 
States in world affairs. One of the 
principal objects set before them- 
selves by the authors was “timeli- 
ness.” Inasmuch as the present 
volume, containing three hundred 
and fifty pages, appeared on the 
book stands within three months of 
the close of the year which it cov- 
ered, that object has been attained. 
The authors inform us that the 
book “is intended as a memoran- 
dum written in the midst of affairs 
to assist those who wish to recall 
the immediate past in appraising 
the immediate future.” While they 
have tried to understand and inter- 





pret rather than act as judges or 
advocates, they admit that their 
opinions and judgment have neces- 
sarily determined their choice of 
materials and their distribution of 
emphasis. The principal subjects 
treated are: the temper of Congress, 
the period of postponement and its 
economic consequences, tariff bar- 
riers, war debts and debtors, the 
European credit situation, Latin 
America, Lausanne, Manchuria and 
the reduction and limitation of 
armaments. While a volume of 
this magnitude can scarcely be said 
to afford “a bird’s-eye view,” yet it 
does present the minimum that will 
enable one to have anything like a 
comprehensive view of our foreign 
relations in 1932. 

The second volume noted above 
comprises selections from the arti- 
cles published by Walter Lippmann 
in the New York Herald Tribune in 
the years 1931-1932. According to 
the editor of the collection, the rea- 
sons why the articles have been put 
into book form are two: first, they 
expound a set of general ideas 
which have permanent values and, 
therefore, deserve a relatively per- 
manent form; second, the collec- 
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tion “affords a peculiarly interest- 
ing record of a year of turmoil and 
anxiety.” The main topics are the 
industrial depression, the task 
which Mr. Hoover faced and the 
way he dealt with it, ditto for Con- 
gress, the war debts, the crisis in 
the Far East, the political scene in 
Europe, Tammany and Mr. Sea- 
bury, the political national conven- 
tions and the social scene. The 
articles that make up the volume 
are, of course, of unequal merit, 
both intrinsically and as regards 
permanent value. The editor ad- 
mits that Mr. Lippmann “has 
penned much that was dead the day 
after he wrote it” and that “he has 
set down some false judgments and 
has expressed opinions which have 
been confuted by events.” It is ob- 
viously impossible to evaluate the 
collection as a whole. Two or three 
generalizations may, however, safe- 
ly be drawn: The book is very read- 
able, the component articles are 
more thoughtful than the great ma- 
jority of productions that fall under 
the head of journalism and the eco- 
nomic pieces are inferior both in 
understanding and in judgment to 
the articles on political and foreign 
subjects. J. A. R. 


Lyric Virginia To-day. An Anthol- 
ogy of Poems by Contemporary 
Poets of the Old Dominion. Ed- 
ited by Mary Sinton Leitch. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh-The 
Dial Press. $2.50. 

In her preface Mrs. Leitch offers 
reasons for another anthology of 
verse, but to the appreciative read- 
er this volume will be its own 
apologia. Geographical boundaries 
are transcended to include from 
other states poets spiritually akin 
to native Virginians. The Old Do- 


minion thus becomes like old-time 
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Boston, a state of mind—a thesis 
ably sustained in these pages. For 
taken as a whole there is a refresh- 
ing absence of sophistication, of 
pose and perversity, of that self- 
conscious striving to be different if 
we can’t be better. Instead of the 
pure naturism, the defeatism,— 
taint of much modern verse,—well- 
wrought lyrics here celebrate the 
“upward reach in the heart of man.” 
Hurdles have been sef high, the edi- 
tor informs us, to exclude the poet- 
aster, to admit “only those who 
have caught in vision something of 
the relationship between reality and 
the art of expression.” The ar- 
rangement is ambitious, involving 
nice discriminations that kindred 
poems may be grouped to interpret 
the world visible—town and coun- 
try, seasonal rhythms, birds and 
beasts, the tides; the world invisi- 
ble—personalities, God, death, the 
beyond. A richly humorous section 
in Negro dialect, from cabin and 
corn field, closes the volume. 
Perhaps the weakest group is the 
one that copes with the eschatolog- 
ical—the Door and Beyond. The 
casual gesture, the als ob attitude 
are out of place here, while the 
pollyanna approach, the prettily re- 
assuring tone is not only frivolous 
but offensive in such august pres- 
ences as death and the beyond. 
However, where there is so much 
that is excellent in form and tech- 
nique, one would much rather be 
quoting the many poems that 
brought delight than peering for 
flaws. One might instead be view- 
ing Old Walls from the angle of- 
fered by Florence Dickinson 
Stearns, hearkening to the Devon- 
shire lark with Nancy Bird Turner, 
sharing the spiritual insight of 
Caroline Giltinan, following the 
brook with Leigh Hanes, or pulsing 
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with the tides under the spell of 
Mary Sinton Leitch. Time may 
serve but space is exiguous. 

M. C. M. 


Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val. By 
F. A. Forbes. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
Merry del Val went to Rome, in- 

tending to study at the Scots Col- 
lege with the one ambition of pre- 
paring himself for the life of a par- 
ish priest in a London slum. But 
the fact that his father was ambas- 
sador at Vienna most likely prompt- 
ed Leo XIII. to insist on his study- 
ing at the Accademia dei Nobili Ec- 
clesiastici, which destined the young 
man for a diplomatic career. 

Ecclesiastical Rome was indeed 
astounded at the many honors 
which were thrust upon the young 
student. Even before his ordina- 
tion he was made a Monsignore, 
and sent on embassies to England 
and Austria. Then in quick suc- 
cession he was made one of the 
Pope’s Private Chamberlains, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Canada, titular 
Archbishop of Nicza, secretary of 
the conclave that elected Pius X., 
and finally Secretary of State at the 
age of thirty-eight. 

He was the most intimate friend 
and adviser of Pope Pius X., and 
Roman gossip pointed him out as 
the next Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, or possibly the next Pope. He 
was too Spanish for an English see, 
and the death of his friend, Pius 
X., meant the end of his diplomatic 
career. The election of Pius XI. 
gave him a full fifteen years to de- 
vote to his duties at St. Peter’s, to 
his poor boys’ club in the Traste- 
vere, and to his many correspond- 
ents. His letters reveal the true 
priest, humble, charitable, apos- 
tolic, prayerful, and destroy the leg- 
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end of a proud, ambitious, autocrat- 
ic, and anti-democratic heresy hunt- 
er. Mother Forbes might have 
spared us the Cardinal’s mediocre 
verses, which certainly do not add 
to his reputation. a & G 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated 
by T. E. Shaw. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.50. 
This is almost like having Homer 

translated by one of his own heroes, 

for T. E. Shaw is the famous Colo- 
nel Lawrence whose exploits in 

Arabia deserve an epic poet, and 

possibly may eventually get one. 

That very fact would attract atten- 

tion for this version. And that fact 

too helps to explain why this ver- 
sion is so good. 

I am inclined to say that it is the 
best we have yet had, or are likely 
to get. The Butcher and Lang 
translation (also in prose) was the 
one which, up to now, has proved 
to be upon the whole the most satis- 
factory, and which no doubt many 
people will continue to prefer. But 
Lawrence has done something 
which is more vivid, above all else 
in giving us a sense of the sea—not 
the misty sea of England, but that 
of the Mediterranean. 

A certain amount of freedom has 
admittedly been used, and (what is 
more questionable) Colonel Law- 
rence has introduced a number of 
colloquialisms, some of which verge 
upon slang. It would give a false 
impression, however, if I did not 
admit that there are not many of 
these or singled them out, for apart 
from their context, they would be 
generally condemned. As it is, 
most readers, I imagine, will read- 
ily accept them, even if some will 
wonder whether other expressions 
would not in certain instances have 
done as well and have been less dis- 
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turbing. The diction is fully justi- 
fied, to my mind, by the fact that 
the reading of this version has laid 
upon me again the Homeric spell. 
I have felt during it as Victor Hugo 
said he did while reading Homer— 
ten feet tall. If I were Keats I 
might attempt a sonnet. This bet- 
ter deserves one than Chapman’s 
Homer. But I can write only an 
inadequate review. T. M. 


Texts and Pretexts: An Anthology 


with Commentaries. By Aldous 
Huxley. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 


“Luckily,” writes Mr. Huxley in 
his introduction, “there are more 
fish in the sea of literature than 
ever came out of it in the nets” of 
certain anthologists. His own net 
he casts sweepingly, bringing to 
view from depths and shallows of 
that sea, the clean and the unclean, 
the trivial and the profoundly sig- 
nificant. The spoils are then 
grouped under labels old and new, 
with Mr. Huxley at one’s elbow as 
guide and interpreter. The title 
hints that the texts may serve as 
pretexts for lay sermons on phases 
of man’s earthly life, his interests 
and activities—-man and nature, 
money, nonsense, conceits, colloqui- 
alisms, physical passion, marriage, 
polygamy, misery, serenity, God, 
escape, death. Readers of the au- 
thor’s previous work will be pre- 
pared for the wit, for the shrewd in- 
sight, for the refreshing soundness 
of not a few of his ideas, for the in- 
genious dialectics, and, it must be 
added, for certain perversities that 
betray a lingering adolescence. 

The author pads his page now 
and then, but generally he keeps 
the reader alert to stimulating ap- 
plications and subtle analogies. A 
stiff sonnet from Michael Drayton 
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pillories the modern “illiterate’s” 
craven appeal to the Unconscious. 
From certain neglected poems of S. 
T. Coleridge are drawn effective 
thongs with which to lash twentieth 
century moral shirkers and hypo- 
crites. A number of these lay ser- 
mons are concerned with some as- 
pect of sex, and among Mr. Huxley’s 
certitudes might be listed the de- 
sirability of polygamy. Also he 
holds the conviction that life is a 
fine art—an old fallacy. If the “art- 
ist” produces a daub instead of a 
chef d’ceuvre, if for lack of good 
materials he “cramps his style” and 
fails to emulate Piero della. Fran- 
cesca or Donatello, “there is no al- 
ternative but suicide.” Thus Mr. 
Huxley categorically closes the is- 
sue. He is doubtless aware that 
St. Thomas Aquinas thinks a cer- 
tain degree of physical comfort es- 
sential for the practice of virtue, but 
his own dictum, “there can be no 
higher living that is not based sol- 
idly on an income,” calls for a defi- 
nition of “higher.” Only the insen- 
sitiveness of the neo-pagan could 
betray him into applying to sex rela- 
tions, to human physical passions, 
Piccarda’s noble speech (Paradiso 
IIL, 1. 70) on the quality of heaven- 
ly love. 

Great talents such as Aldous Hux- 
ley’s cannot save him from fool- 
ish twaddle about religion “surviv- 
ing as a consciously accepted sys- 
tem of make-believe.” He tarries 
too long in his tower of ivory. 

M. C. M. 


Upton Sinclair Presents William Fox. 
Los Angeles: From Author. 
$3.00. 

With a blare of sensational cap- 
tions, Mr. Upton Sinclair presents 
the Wall-Street scenario, William 
Fox — “East Side Boy Conquers 
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Fame and Power”—‘“The Octopus 
Battles the Fox”—“Ten Billion Dol- 
lar Cast”—‘“Love, Loyalty and a 
Woman’s Soul”—‘“Romance, Laugh- 
ter, Tears.” But there’s a catch or 
two. Admission to this melodra- 
matic revelation costs three dollars; 
Mr. Fox’s domestic life proves to be 
ideally and uninterruptedly happy; 
the critical moments of the drama 
will be clearly understood only by 
financial experts; and none but a 
~uper-detective will be able to place 
zesponsibility for the crime. Lest 
this comment be misunderstood, we 
hasten to add that the tale of the 
ousting of William Fox from the 
picture business is undoubtedly an 
epic based upon actual history and 
packed with actual interest, and 
that it illustrates superbly the cal- 
culating cruelty, the hopeless im- 
morality of the prevalent financial 
system. Already the book has been 
noted as important in the United 
States Senate and quite certainly it 
will be put to use when the Chase 
National Bank is submitted to that 
investigation which to the well in- 
formed seems imminent. 

The philosopher who follows this 
story of embattled Titans will draw 
cynical amusement from certain as- 
pects not intentionally featured by 
the author. He will smile at an Up- 
ton Sinclair championing one of the 
biggest trust magnates in our his- 
tory, at a William Fox indignant 
over combinations, conspiracies 
and high-handed tactics. The man 
accustomed to examine witnesses 
will think the hero of this story 
sometimes quite too naive and 
trustful and those who disagree 
with him somewhat too uniformly 
corrupt. And the student of hu- 
man nature will note again that the 
school of thought represented by 
Mr. Sinclair seems to assume that 


as soon as we label our system “So- 
cialism,” then and only then will 
ability be recognized, merit award- 
ed and the old infirmities of human- 
ity instantly sloughed off. Far be it 
from us nevertheless to discourage 
the hope that the publication of this 
present volume will give an arous- 
ing shock to an apathetic electorate 
and a deadly blow to our indefensi- 
bly vicious money system. 
J. McS. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 1737- 
1832. By Joseph Gurn. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.50. 
Outside of the fact that Charles 

Carroll of Carrollton was the sole 

Catholic signer of the Declaration of 

Independence, the average Ameri- 

can knows little of the life history 

of this eminent American patriot. 

We are glad, therefore, that the 

centenary of his death prompted Jo- 

seph Gurn to give the world this 
readable and well documented bi- 
ography. 

Educated abroad, Carroll re- 
turned to America in 1765, and 
at first kept entirely aloof from 
politics, devoting his time to the 
management of his large estate. 
But events were too strong for him. 
In 1770 Governor Eden of Maryland 
in a conflict with the Assembly over 
the fees paid to provincial officers 
and the tithes paid to the Estab- 
lished Church, prorogued the ses- 
sion, and issued a proclamation 
maintaining in force the scale of 
fees which had lapsed. Under the 
nom de plume of “First Citizen,” 
Carroll, well versed in English law 
and colonial customs, came forward 
as the ardent defender of colonial 
rights, and from that time onwards 
he more than any other man urged 
Maryland on her way to revolt and 
freedom. 
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Mr. Gurn is in error in stating 
that John Jay signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. On the other 
hand he corrects a common error 
which states that Carroll added “of 
Carrollton” to his signature to iden- 
tify him among the many Carrolls 
of the time. As a matter of fact 
this had been his legal signature 
since 1765. B. L. C. 


By Robert Bridges. 
Oxford University 


Three Friends. 
New York: 
Press. $2.50. 

Biography and the Human Heart. 
By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 
Three Friends is a reprint of 

three Memoirs that appeared re- 

spectively with the published poetry 
of Dolben and Dixon, and with the 
collected papers of Henry Bradley 
of the Oxford Dictionary. Two of 
these friends were associated with 

Oxford University, while Dolben 

died untimely almost at her portals. 

The Memoirs of Dolben go back to 

the Eton of the 60’s when Bridges 

and he belonged to a little Puseyite 
group and looked forward to don- 
ning the cassock. The author gives 
the phenomenal aspects of the life 
of this gifted poet their due, with 
occasional touches of realism. The 
inner life—its almost irreconcilable 
antinomies between medievalism 
and ideals of pagan beauty, between 

Protestant loyalties and Catholic 

claims, between the austere love of 

Christ and a passionate friendship 

—the follies and irrationalities, the 

high purpose and devotion of this 

inner life— are interpreted with 
mucn delicacy and intuition in 
beautiful prose. There is no doubt 
that Bridges was mindful of his 
own monition, and avoided the 


snare and the delusion that lurk in 
those inevitable shifts of knowl- 
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edge and feeling that go with the 
passage of time. References to the 
Catholic Church involve for the au- 
thor another kind of snare because 
of his perverse attitudes and rigid 
prejudices. Such references cannot 
be evaded in a life of Dolben whose 
Romanizing tendencies, addictions 
to “Popish and Idolatrous books” 
harassed his college superiors and 
afflicted his Protestant family. The 
poet’s sudden death by drowning 
prevented his entry into the Cath- 
olic Church whither his friend, Fa- 
ther Gerard M. Hopkins had pre- 
ceded him. 

The friendships with Dixon and 
Bradley belong to maturer years 
and so are shorn of the aura that 
hangs over early rememberings. In 
the Memoir of Dixon the author re- 
veals the Oxford of the 50’s as an 
unsympathetic mother though still 
“the loveliest city in the world.” 
She is living on her accumulated 
capital as mother of arts, of music, 
of things of the mind, and presents 
a portentous stagnation at the focus 
of intellectual life. To quote Brad- 
ford’s words on Montaigne, Robert 
Bridges has the cunning “of dis- 
tilling from his materials a sweet 
relish of reminiscence” touching all 
aspects with charm and grace. 

It was Gamaliel Bradford, accord- 
ing to Henry Mencken, who invent- 
ed the now famous formula for pro- 
ducing modern biography, for evok- 
ing the soul and reconstructing the 
personality. Bradford’s formula 
called for no venom. It is possible 
—if one may change the metaphor 
here—that a reader of Eminent Vic- 
torians, of Elizabeth and Essex, to 
name only a few titles at random, 
might close those volumes thankful 
for the lot of the “forgotten man,” 
for the kindly obscurity that shel- 
ters him from that remorseless 
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scalpel, Lytton Strachey’s pen, on 
its probe for hidden disease and 
concealed deformity. Bradford may 
not have the dazzling virtuosity of 
Strachey, but he unites to vast 
knowledge of his field, an integrity 
of conscience, a temperate wisdom 
that should always belong to a nat- 
uralist of souls. This posthumous 
volume, the last on a long list, opens 
with a subtle analysis of the uni- 
versal human interest in biography, 
includes among other studies a 
chapter each on Longfellow, Whit- 
man and Horace Walpole, and 
closes with some shrewd directions 
for unraveling that tangled web— 
biography by mirror, commonly 
called autobiography. M. C. M. 


The American Notebooks. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Edited by 
Randall Stewart. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $5.00. 
Students of American literature 

and social history will welcome this 

complete edition of the American 

Notebooks. The originals, compris- 

ing five manuscript volumes, have 

been reposing among other valu- 
able Americana in the Pierpont 

Morgan Library since 1909, await- 

ing just such an editor as Professor 

Stewart of Yale. 

As now offered to the public, 
the Notebooks throw additional 
light on the character and liter- 
ary methods of the great Amer- 
ican romanticist. Among other 
things they counteract a number of 
false impressions fostered by the 
incomplete and badly mangled edi- 
tion brought out by Mrs. Hawthorne 
in 1868, under the title of Passages 
from the American Notebooks. 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s professed objec- 
tive in editing her husband’s manu- 
scripts was, according to George 
Parsons Lathrop, “To counteract a 
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false impression of his [{Haw- 
thorne’s} personality which the 


sombre tone of his fictions had 
spread abroad.” In order to ac- 
complish her purpose, as Professor 
Stewart points out, the pious widow 
revised the Notebooks to such an 
extent that her published version 
seriously misrepresents Haw- 
thorne’s character and literary gen- 
ius. 

Mrs. Hawthorne’s changes had to 
do with grammar, passages relating 
to sex, paragraphs of uncompromis- 
ing realism and literary expressions 
that she deemed “socially inele- 
gant.” Whole portions in which 
the novelist gave discriminating 
estimates of Emerson, Thoreau and 
other contemporaries were in part 
omitted and in part rewritten by 
the over-conscientious widow. She 
also omitted any references to Haw- 
thorne’s smoking tobacco and to 
his drinking intoxicating liquors 
and she carefully blue-penciled any 
passages that suggested her hus- 
band’s religious heterodoxy and 
his penchant for cynicism and pes- 
simism, traits that offended her own 
pleasant Unitarianism. 

Professor Stewart appends to the 
complete text of the Notebooks four 
excellent chapters dealing with Mrs. 
Hawthorne’s revisions, the novel- 
ist’s adaptation of the notebook ma- 
terial in his Tales and Novels, and 
character types and recurrent 
themes in his fiction. Professor 
Stewart’s critical notes are in them- 
selves a signal contribution to 
scholarship. W. V. G. 


John Clare. By J. W. and Anne 
Tibble. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.75. 

An authoritative biography of 

“the Northamptonshire Peasant” 

has long been desired. A year after 
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Clare’s death in 1864 Frederick 
Martin issued a biography which, 
though racily written, was full of 
inaccuracies, not all of which were 
corrected by Cherry’s Life and Re- 
mains of John Clare, published 
eight years later. These, however, 
served a useful purpose in stimulat- 
ing interest in the village laborer 
who soared into fame in 1820, who 
was inadequately subsidized by a 
group of his admirers, who found 
his vogue wane, and who, under a 
sense of neglect, and struggling with 
the twin curses of genius and pov- 
erty, was driven mildly insane. 

Cannily he left a number of auto- 
biographical notes, as well as an 
immense number of poems. Of the 
poems that were not published dur- 
ing his lifetime, many have been 
brought out in the editions of Ar- 
thur Symons (1908, and recently re- 
issued) and of Edmund Blunden 
and Alan Porter (1920). Last year 
Mr. Blunden gave us Sketches in the 
Life of John Clare by Himself; and 
with the book before me Clare’s 
story has been rounded out and cor- 
rected. The bulk of the poems have 
not yet been published, and prob- 
ably never will be. It is no slight 
upon Clare to say that most of them 
are not worth printing. But it is 
also necessary to say that among 
his far too voluminous writings 
are some of the loveliest and most 
authentic nature poems in our lan- 
guage. 

Because of these Clare’s reputa- 
tion is now higher than it has ever 
been. To know and to admire him 
gives (with important differences) 
the same sort of distinction that the 
readers of John Donne enjoy. As 
Clare is a much newer discovery, 
to admire him is that much the 
smarter. The excessive admiration 
will probably die down in time; the 
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note of pious adoration will be 
stilled; but half a dozen of his 
poems will live as a permanent en- 
richment of our literature. 

As for the man himself, we now 
know all that we shall ever know. 
And what a charming and touching 
story it is! His present biographers, 
however, who have taken from A. J. 
A. Symons their motto, “Biography 
alone has no convention save the 
sober one of truth,” have written an 
exceedingly dull book. But its care 
and accuracy (due to five years of 
research) will be invaluable to some 
future writer who, basing himself 
upon it, and attempting what they 
have not done (a critical estimate of 
the poet) will succeed in giving us 
a living picture of John Clare. 

T. M. 


The Nation at War. By General 
Peyton C. March. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$3.00. 

The accuracy of General March’s 
narrative with regard to certain 
matters has been called in question 
by General Shanks; moreover it 
cannot be denied that the author 
does reveal a somewhat flattering 
picture of his own share in the win- 
ning of the war. Yet one can hard- 
ly question either the immense 
value of General March’s contribu- 
tion to the allied victory, or the 
enormous importance of his pres- 
ent book to the historian. As Chief 
of Staff he was hardly less essential 
than the Commander-in-Chief of the 
A. E. F.; and America has good rea- 
son to be proud of the way in which 
he discharged his great responsi- 
bility. 

We have here the record of the 
work performed by the man behind 
the lines, work usually not appre- 
ciated by the man out in front. The 
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record bears upon a controversy, 
which has already received no little 
publicity, occasioned by the stric- 
tures of General Pershing on the 
efficiency of the General Staff. This 
dispute seems a sort of major en- 
gagement in that perpetual “war 
after war” which is renewed with 
the signing of every treaty of peace, 
when general argues with general 
and admiral with admiral, with 
magazines as battlefields and diaries 
as big guns, each claiming credit 
and each refusing blame. Slightly 
disedifying though they may be- 
come, these controversies serve not 
only to keep our fighting men occu- 
pied in peace time but also to aid 
the student of history by bringing 
out intimate details which would 
otherwise never become public 
property. 

As for the particular dispute 
which fills a large part of the pres- 
ent volume,—General March seems 
on the whole to be more specific and 
to damage his opponent more seri- 
ously. Pershing’s outspoken stric- 
tures on the General Staff called for 
a statement from some one and the 
answer here given is perhaps more 
than Pershing anticipated, although 
March’s reputation must have pre- 
pared him to expect a reply direct 
and pointed. It is true moreover 
that during the war Pershing was 
supported by his own Government 
—and that meant by March just as 
truly as by Baker and Wilson— 
more whole-heartedly than any 
other of the allied Commanders. 
Pershing’s achievements were a 
matter of common knowledge and 
the subject of widespread praise, 
whereas the work of General March, 
no less essential, no less complicat- 
ed and no less thoroughly done, 
was known to few and—largely on 
account of his fearless defiance of 


political intriguers—was but tardily 
and grudgingly recognized. It is 
just as well then that the Chief of 
Staff was challenged to tell his 
story; and he has told it convinc- 
ingly, although one cannot help 
thinking that his own description 
of the General Staff when he took 
it over in March, 1918, a year after 
our declaration of war, does give 
some ground and color to the com- 
plaint of Pershing. J. McS. 


Father McShane of Maryknoll. By 
the Right Rev. James Edward 
Walsh. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh-The Dial Press. $1.00. 

My Brother, the Maryknoll Mission- 
ary. By Rev. John Francis Mc- 
Shane. St. Meinrad, Ind.: The 
Abbey Press. 

The first priest ordained for 
Maryknoll was Daniel McShane of 
Columbus, Indiana, raised to the 
priesthood by Cardinal Farley in 
1914. Five years later, he went to 
China in the second group of Mary- 
knoll missionaries; and in 1920 he 
became the pastor of the Mission 
of Loting in the Province of Kwang- 
tung. Within seven years, just as 
his family in America were begin- 
ning to look forward to the prospect 
of seeing him once again, he died 
of smallpox, contracted while bap- 
tizing a sick Chinese infant. 

Bishop James Edward Walsh, 
Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon, his 
immediate superior, has written 
around this outline of a noble and 
an unselfish and prayerful life, the 
story of Maryknoll’s beginnings 
and the adventurous activities of its 
representatives in China. This 
young hero who volunteered for the 
Maryknoll forces, with his aspira- 
tions for a life of Cistercian penance 
but half renounced, has become for 
all those who knew him—and with 
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the publication of this book for a 
far larger public—the embodiment 
of that spirit of consecrated adven- 
ture which has won to the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America 
so distinguished a galaxy of re- 
cruits both men and women. The 
present volume, well-informed, 
simply and impressively written, 
will serve to substantiate the rather 
modest statement of the Superior 
General of the Community, Father 
James Antony Walsh: “When 
young Americans enlisted for serv- 
ice in the World War many Euro- 
peans asked themselves if these 
youths, accustomed to creature com- 
forts, were hardy enough for the 
combat. The American soldier of 
our day proved his mettle. The 
American missioners in Eastern 
Asia and elsewhere are still on 
trial, but each year brings added as- 
surance that they are meeting the 
test.” 

There comes to hand at this mo- 
ment another shorter sketch of Fa- 
ther McShane by his brother, Fa- 
ther John Francis McShane, giving 
more numerous and intimate de- 
tails concerning the family origin 
and the early years of the Mary- 
knoll missionary who so beautifully 
exemplified the spirit of his Society 
in life and in death. J. McS. 


Blessed Spinoza. By Lewis Browne. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$4.00. 

Spinoza. By Abraham Wolfson. 
New York: Modern Classics Pub- 
lishers. $3.50. 

Spinoza, the Biosopher. By Frederick 
Kettner. New York: Roerich Mu- 
seum Press. $2.50. 

Mr. Browne’s biography of Spi- 
noza has a high literary flavor, and 
grips the reader’s attention from the 
start. The dreadful persecutions 
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inflicted on the Jews, their uncon- 
querable courage and power of re- 
sistance, their fierce fanaticism and 
martyr-spirit are described with 
vividness and gusto. Into a very 
struggling home in one of the poor 
and unhealthy quarters of Amster- 
dam, a tiny and sickly baby boy 
came on November 24, 1632. He 
received the usual education given 
to Jewish boys of that day, in 
which there was no hint of meta- 
physical speculation. But as he ad- 
vanced to manhood the study of 
Descartes’ writings, then highly 
prized in the Netherlands, opened a 
new world to him. He soon began 
to think for himself, and evolved a 
complete, amoral, determinant pan- 
theism. Mr. Browne points out the 
very curious and interesting fact 
that, in spite of his extraordinary 
intellectual gifts, Spinoza had no 
talent for languages, and he never 
acquired any real mastery over 
Latin, then the lingua franca of the 
learned world. He also notes Spi- 
noza’s abortive and unfortunate 
connection with state affairs,—it 
would seem that deep thinkers rare- 
ly succeed in ruling men. 

On pp. 184-192 Mr. Browne gives 
a sketch of Spinoza’s philosophy. 
This portion of his book is so con- 
densed, that the average reader will 
find considerable difficulty in fol- 
lowing him. He does not attempt 
any criticism of his hero’s views. 
Indeed on p. 190 he says, “it is not 
easy to find flaws in Spinoza’s rea- 
soning.” If Mr. Browne really be- 
lieves that, he must have a very 
scanty acquaintance with the his- 
tory of philosophy. Thinkers of the 
most opposed schools of thought 
have shown that Spinoza’s philoso- 
phy, based on arbitrary postulates, 
which he does not prove, fairly 
bristles with contradictions and 
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takes no account of experience. 

The second volume covers the 
same ground as Mr. Browne’s, but 
in a simpler style and with a more 
popular appeal. In chapter V. Dr. 
Wolfson vainly strives to defend his 
hero from the charge of atheism, 
and to show that Spinoza’s “God” 
ean be loved and worshiped. On 
this point Mr. Browne supplies us 
with the needed corrective, for he is 
brutally frank and absolutely cor- 
rect. “He [Spinoza] never ceases 
to emphasize the point that this 
God of his has nothing in common 
with the deity of the orthodox. 
There is nothing § transcendant 
about the Ultimate . .. To call it 
Father, Judge, or King of Kings is 
preposterous; to praise it is no less 
impertinent than to blame it” (p. 
186). “No, the God of Spinoza 
knows no obligation to man; it is 
utterly indifferent to him. It no 
more created man than the plans 
and specifications created the 
bridge which was built according to 
them ... This God of Spinoza’s is 
in no sense a personal being; it is a 
logical concept” (/bid.). Bossuet, 
a contemporary of Spinoza, has 
some of his most marvelous medi- 
tations precisely on the incompre- 
hensibility of God. His are the 
thoughts of a reverent adoring 
spirit. The Jew could react to the 
problem only by expressing in 
learned jargon the unhealthy or 
rather diseased phantasms of his 
own mind. 

Spinoza, the Biosopher professes 
to apply to the practical issues of 
life the thoughts and teachings of 
Spinoza. But it is an emasculated 
Spinozism, a Spinozism 4 l’eau de 
rose, a Spinozism from which the 
poisonous venom has often been de- 
canted. Hence the ideals set forth 
in this volume are sometimes ex- 


cellent, and the expression and 
verbiage at times almost coincide 
with those of Christian ethics and 
morality. But that result, it must 
be clearly understood, is not in vir- 
tue of Spinoza’s theories of opin- 
ions; rather, is it in flat contradic- 
tion to them. The real Spinozism 
is a hopeless, despairing pantheism. 
Spinoza’s “God” is a fatalistic Mo- 
loch powerless to act otherwise than 
it does. It is vain, silly and abso- 
lutely dishonest in such a system to 
talk either of moral ideals, sanc- 
tions or self-control. W. P. H. K. 


John Ruskin. By David Larg. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 
Carlyle. By Louis Cazamian. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 

Despite his many weaknesses 
Ruskin was a great man and a writ- 
er of genius. Nothing in David 
Larg’s life would give the impres- 
sion that he was either. If Mr. 
Larg knows the reasons why Rus- 
kin is considered one of the great- 
est of nineteenth century English 
writers he scrupulously keeps them 
to himself. What he offers is not a 
biography at all but an attempt at 
a psychological study of the type 
begun by the late Lytton Strachey 
and imitated by a host of sopho- 
mores who lack Strachey’s virtues 
and have caught only his shallow 
tricks. The Stracheyan type of bi- 
ography is already as hopelessly 
outmoded as a novel by Laura Jean 
Libbey. Mr. Larg has not grasped 
this fact. The public is fed up 
with flashy and shallow biographies 
saturated with pseudo-psychology 
and designed to parade the writers’ 
omniscience and consequent supe- 
riority to their subject. 

It is refreshing to turn from 
Larg’s Ruskin to Cazamian’s Car- 
lyle. The Frenchman, professor of 
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English at the University of Paris, 
is an authority on nineteenth cen- 
tury English literature, he knows 
Carlyle and his work, and his expo- 
sition of both is stimulating. He 
keeps his eyes on Carlyle the man 
no less than on Carlyle the thinker 
and wisely refrains from permitting 
one to exclude the other. He sees 
in Carlyle’s traditions, his upbring- 
ing, the influence upon him of a fa- 
ther possessed of a phrase-making 
genius and of a mother in whom 
sentiment was profound and ten- 
der, the direction which his inter- 
ests were to take and he makes out 
a good case. The application of 
Cazamian’s orderly French mind to 
the eager and turbulent mind of 
Carlyle is fascinating to watch. 
Carlyle is the gainer, for Cazamian’s 
exposition and interpretation, made 
with cool patience, invest the 
Scotchman with a coherence which 
neither his utterance nor his 
thought always possessed. 

“An unforgettable poet with an 
unforgettable impulse” is the crit- 
ic’s summing up of this dynamic 
Scotch peasant. This is a sound 
judgment for Carlyle had the pas- 
sion, the imagination, and the oc- 
casional flash of amazing insight 
which characterize the true poet 
while he lacked the power of close 
and disinterested reasoning from 
established premises which charac- 
terizes the philosopher. 

Huxley once said that his friend 
Tyndall (who like himself had first 
become acquainted with Carlyle 
through Sartor Resartus) was dis- 
posed to regard Carlyle as a great 
teacher, while he was inclined to 
take him as a great tonic, “as a 
source of intellectual invigoration 
and moral stimulus and refresh- 
ment, rather than of theoretical or 
practical guidance.” Cazamian’s 
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final chapter not only offers an ap- 
praisal of Carlyle which is brilliant, 
keen, and balanced but reveals him 
as sharing the view of Huxley rath- 
er than of Tyndall. One suspects 
that in the ultimate prevalence of 
that view lies Carlyle’s best chance 
to survive. J. J. R. 


Recent Prose. By John Masefield. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

John Masefield. By Gilbert Thomas. 
New York: Same publisher. $1.75. 
Interest in Mr. Masefield natural- 

ly does not lessen since his incum- 
bency as Poet Laureate, while his 
recent lecture tour in this country 
gives particular timeliness to both 
of these volumes. 

A poet’s prose is always interest- 
ing—especially when devoted to 
poetry-——and usually beautiful. 
Certainly both of these adjectives 
must be granted to Masefield’s real- 
istic Trojan tale of “The Taking of 
Helen,” for he has long since proved 
himself a master of narrative in 
prose and verse alike. When one 
comes to his essays, the result is 
more problematical. His brief trib- 
ute to Yeats, whom he still consid- 
ers “the greatest poetic influence of 
our time,” with the longer sketch 
of John M. Synge, show how deep- 
ly conscious the English poet has 
been of Irish drama and poetry. 
Particularly suggestive is his re- 
mark that Synge’s “interest was in 
life, not in ideas,” and his descrip- 
tion of the final years when the 
great Celtic genius seemed “clutch- 
ing most wildly at violent life, as a 
sick man does.” 

As a matter of fact, one suspects 
that Masefield’s own interest is 
chiefly in life rather than in ideas— 
that he is always most right when 
led by sympathy rather than phi- 
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losophy. His study of Chaucer is 
exhilarating because it is the praise 
of one good story-teller by another, 
and he gives us fine human and 
artistic appraisals of such antithet- 
ical poets as Crabbe and Blake. His 
discussion of Play-Writing — that 
“concentrated, focussed art”—and 
of Shakespeare’s “kindled imagina- 
tion,” are full of admirable things. 
But what perverse imp of obscur- 
antism makes him see in Shake- 
speare’s friars, “contemplatives of 
no precise creed,” and leads him to 
conclude that “orthodox religion 
meant nothing” to William of Strat- 
ford? And does not the whole rec- 
ord of our highest poetry, from 
Greek drama to the Laureate’s own 
best work, refute his theory that 
“the great masters have had no 
faith”? 

Some general summary of Mase- 
field’s literary achievement, with 
an attempt at a systematic biogra- 
phy, have long been needed: and 
while faced by rather more than the 
usual difficulties of treating a liv- 
ing poet, Mr. Thomas has on the 
whole done his work well. With- 
out overstepping the _ reticences 
which Mr. Masefield wishes pre- 
served, he has given a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of one of the few 
English poets who have known sea- 
faring at first hand, while his run- 
ning comment on the narrative and 
lyric poems, the dramas and the 
prose work, has just the right bal- 
ance of criticism and enthusiasm. 
Few readers will disagree with his 
verdict that although the poet “car- 
ries lack of self-consciousness— 
and with it lack of self-criticism— 
to a fault,” he has never forgotten 
that “literature is the servant of 
life,” and especially the servant of 
“love, beauty and peace.” 

The book carries a comprehensive 


Bibliography of Masefield publica- 
tions for students who may wish to 
pursue their own investigations fur- 
ther. K. B. 


Marie Antoinette. By Katherine An- 
thony. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

The blurb of this gossipy biogra- 
phy tells us that it is “no rehash of 
earlier studies of Marie Antoinette.” 
Methinks our blurbist protests too 
much. It is a rehash of other biog- 
raphies, spoiled, moreover, by the 
addition of plenty of the author’s 
own poisonous seasoning. 

Louis XVI. may have been indo- 
lent and stupid, but he was not 
“cruel or malicious”; Axel Fersen 
was indeed a loyal friend of Marie 
Antoinette to the very end, but 
there is no evidence extant that he 
ever was the Queen’s seducer. Has 
Miss Anthony read Baumann’s 
book, which we reviewed in THE 
CaTHOLiIc Wortp a few months 
ago? It figures in her bibliography, 
but she certainly did not read it 
with care. Her mention of the 
“heroism” of Queen _ Elizabeth 
makes us smile, while her ascribing 
the beheading of Louis XVI. to Cal- 
vinism makes us laugh. Our au- 
thor admits that the revolutionists 


‘did not even know that they were 


inspired by the submerged Calvin- 
ism of their time. Were they not 
remarkably stupid? 

If you are interested in gossip, 
scandal and obstetrics; if you wish 
to know how Marie Antoinette 
dressed her hair, walked, danced, 
gambled, or quarreled with Louis 
XV.’s mistress, the Du Barry, or 
with her husband’s relatives, male 
and female, you will enjoy this 
book. If you want to read a worth 
while biography of the hapless 
Queen, and get a perfect picture of 
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the beginnings of the Revolution I 
would recommend Belloc’s Marie 


Antoinette. B. BL. C. 
Talleyrand. By Duff Cooper. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


Not without good reason are the 
attributes “inscrutable,” “sphinx- 
like,” “tricky” traditionally associ- 
ated with the name of that prince 
of diplomats, Talleyrand. His own 
generation no less than immediate 
posterity found him the very incar- 
nation of subtle and _ successful 
statecraft. By turns enemy and 
friend of rulers and of dynasties, 
excommunicate, schismatic, profli- 
gate, skeptic, though at the same 
time bishop, he mystifies all the 
world, outguesses the picked states- 
men of every great nation, comes to 
the Congress of Vienna as the sin- 
gle-handed representative of defeat- 
ed France, then dominates that 
convention so thoroughly as to dic- 
tate the outlines of the new map of 
Europe,—no wonder he is cata- 
logued as a unique phenomenon. 

The latest volume on the life of 
this extraordinary person deals in 
the main with his political activi- 
ties; and therefore of course in- 
volves a long, complicated story of 
almost a hundred years, filled with 
successive crises of wars, revolu- 
tions, negotiations, concordats, trea- 
ties. Touching on so many issues 
which have aroused controversies 
in every corner of Europe, numer- 
ous and enduring, the author could 
hardly hope to give universal satis- 
faction. It is enough that he has 
carefully used all available sources 
and that he endeavors to hold the 
balance evenly. So far as in this 
particular life the two elements are 
separable, he concerns himself with 
the public career rather than with 
the private personality of his sub- 
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ject. It seems as if we come close 
to the soul of Talleyrand only in its 
final mellower phase, when he is 
making ready for death, surrounded 
by those three devoted friends 
whose patient love at last secured 
his reconciliation with the Church, 
—the Abbé Dupanloup, his niece, 
the Duchess de Dino and his “angel- 
guardian,” his grandniece, the 
young Pauline. 

It was to some extent by his own 
deliberate choice that Talleyrand 
remained so long an enigma. Pre- 
sumably because he believed a later 
generation would be more kind, he 
willed that his carefully prepared 
memoirs should not be published 
until thirty years after his death; 
and a series of mischances pro- 
longed this period to more than 
fifty years. By that time, his mem- 
ory had begun to fade; his policies 
were unpopular in his own coun- 
try; and the sagacity of his outlook 
was still awaiting its demonstra- 
tion. Then in 1891 came the pub- 
lication of his memoirs; and studies 
provoked by them appeared in 
France, Germany, England. His- 
torians who had been ransacking 
the archives of the various nations 
of Europe were able to throw light 
on many an obscure point in the pe- 
riod, or rather periods, in which he 
had moved. Interest in his policy 
was followed by new appreciation 
of its fundamental wisdom. In 
1910, the memorandum of his clos- 
ing days was given to the world by 
Bernard de Lacombe, son of the 
man to whom Dupanloup had be- 
queathed it. Only five years ago 
there appeared the first volume of 
the exhaustive biography completed 
in three volumes in 1931 by M. 
Lacour-Gayet. So now at last it 
would seem Talleyrand, “the great 
unknown,” is ready for the final 
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verdict of history. Acquainted as 
we are with all the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, we shall still hardly 
class him among the good. On the 
other hand there can be little ques- 
tion that on the rolls of the world’s 
wisest statesmen he will be written 
down as great. Out of his story, as 
a whole, comes the figure of a man 
with a single policy underlying 
shifts and inconsistencies, of an 
extraordinary foresight as to what 
is best for France and for Europe, 
justified by all the intervening his- 
tory from his time to our own, even 
by the World War of yesterday and 
the aftermath to-day. 


A timely and careful piece of 


work, the present volume is in 
pleasant contrast with the only 
earlier biography in English, writ- 
ten by Joseph McCabe, which was 
marred by the author’s character- 
istic over-anxiety to score against 
Rome at every apparent opportu- 
nity. Mr. Cooper is both thorough 
and objective. On religious points, 
he contents himself with reporting 
the facts,—although the allusion to 
the Church in Belgium (page 299) 
leaves something to be desired, as 
it is neither adequate nor fair. We 
may mention too that “Monsieur 
the Abbé” is an unusual form of ad- 
dress; and that one speaks of the 
“consecration” not of the “ordina- 
tion” of bishops. Also the oil is 
“spread” not “sprinkled” in the ad- 
ministration of Extreme Unction. 
But such things as these lessen very 
little, if at all, our keen apprecia- 
tion of this fine book on an intense- 
ly interesting man. J. McS. 


Pamphlet Publications. — A vivid 
realization of The Great Command- 
ment is an essential basis for social 
reconstruction. Timely, therefore, 
is the presentation of the preémi- 


nence of the love of God and its con- 
comitant love of neighbor by Rev. 
C. L. Basevi of the London Oratory; 
timely also is the consideration of 
Catholicism and the Modern Mind, 
by Michael de la Bedoyére, for the 
effective apostolate of Catholic Ac- 
tion; St. Ninian’s Christianity, or 
“The One Christian Church of Old,” 
by Rev. Eustace Dudley, S.J., af- 
fords historic evidence for the Cath- 
olicity and Apostolicity of the early 
Church in the British Isles; in 
Trent: Before and After, Mother 
Keppel of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart continues her valuable con- 
tributions on “The Story of the 
Church” to cover the period from 
1534-1600; Clare Kirchberger has 
arranged in dramatic form some 
scenes from the life of Blessed John - 
Southworth well calculated to in- 
spire in youth the true Catholic 
spirit; there is much of inspiration 
for youth also in the sketch, by Rev. 
E. G. Delpierre, S.J., of Jean Du 
Plessis, A Hero of the Air; other 
inspiring biographies are: Giuseppe 
Toniolo, a leader of Catholic social 
reform during the last half of the 
nineteenth and the early years of 
the twentieth century, by Rev. H. L. 
Hughes, B.A., D.Litt.; the soul- 
stirring Father Bernard Vaughan, 
S.J., by His Honor Mr. Justice No- 
ble, K.C.S.G., and Clare Veronica 


. Gibot, in later life Mother St. Chan- 


tal, Co-foundress and First Superior 
General of the Congregation of the 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin; the 
very beautiful liturgy of the Good 
Friday Mass of the Pre-sanctified is 
provided in pocket form with ex- 
planatory notes by Rev. C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J. (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 5 cents each). 
Father E. McLoughlin, C.SS.R., 
tells the interesting story of a great 
saint of his Order in his Life of St. 
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Clement Mary Hofbauer, C.SS.R., 
“The Apostle of Vienna,” a life lived 
in an era of great social strife and 
political disturbance; an unnamed 
teacher shows himself well fitted 
for his important work in life in 
The Child in School and at Home, 
with its practical, psychologically 
sound suggestions for parent and 
pedagogue (Melbourne: The Aus- 
tralian Catholic Truth Society, 5 
cents each). 

A commentary on The “Re- 
proaches”’ of Good Friday (10 cents) 
invites us to “come apart awhile” and 
heed the cry of the Heart of Christ 
which still echoes down the ages. 
No more fitting meditation book 
could be found for the Holy Year. 
The Catholic Mind of February 8th 
gives the text of the Holy Father’s 
Letter on “The Holy Year” and 
treats of the moral principles in- 
volved in the practices of “Nudist 
Societies”; “The Liturgical Move- 
ment: in and for America” is well 
presented by Rev. Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., in the issue of February 22d, 
and Rev. Daniel Lord, S.J., gives 
some sprightly and practical sug- 
gestions for would-be writers; in 
the issue of March 8th, Rev. Joseph 
Keating, S.J., seeks to stir the 
Church Militant by describing an 
all-too-large sector of the faithful 
here below as “The Church Dor- 
mant,” Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
offsets this “depression” with “A 
Plan for Articulate Laymen” and 
Mr. Chesterton philosophizes on 
“The Slump and Boom” in the 
world about us; “The Ethics of 
Taxes”; “The -Negro’s Right to 


Work” and “Catholics and Peace,” 
treated in the issue of March 22d, 
focus attention on three important 
fields for the practical application 
of ethics (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents each). 
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The place and the value of rural 
life can hardly be overestimated in 
any consideration of the future 
well-being of our country. Why 
Rural Life and Catholic Rural Ac- 
tivities, by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., Ph.D., Director of the Rural 
Life Bureau of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, offer ma- 
terial helps for the evaluation and 
upbuilding of American rural life 
(Washington, D. C.: N. C. W. C. 
Rural Life Bureau). The Queen’s 
Work Press (St. Louis, 10 cents 
each) offers two more of its pop- 
ular discussions of big subjects in 
The Man We Can't Ignore, by Rev. 
Herbert O’H. Walker, S.J., and Has 
Life Any Meaning?, by Rev. Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. Father Walker makes 
some telling points on the claims of 
Christ in his little story and Father 
Lord analyzes Will Durant’s On 
the Meaning of Life and offers the 
Christian concept of life as an anti- 
dote to this “document of despair.” 
We are happy to recommend to 
those engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits Devotions to St. Albert the 
Great for Students, compiled by the 
“Dominican Theological Students” 
of Somerset, Ohio (5 cents). 

The very attractive devotional 
series for children (The Children’s 
Pamphlets) being offered by The 
Paulist Press is the larger and the 
better by a revised and beautifully 
illustrated reprint of The Child’s 
Mass Book by Rev. John J. Burke, 
C.S.P., Prayers for Little Ones, en- 
tirely adapted to their needs and 
vocabulary, and The Life of Our 
Lord, attractively illustrated and 
simply expressed by Sister M. Elea- 
nore, C.S.C. (10 cents each). 

The testimony of history in the 
cause of truth can hardly be over- 
estimated. Most welcome, there- 
fore, are the Minutes of the Four- 
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teenth Regular Meeting of the 
Texas Knights of Columbus His- 
torical Commission and the sketch 
of “The Venerable Padre Fray An- 
tonio Margil de Jesus,” by Rev. 
Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C., Litt.D., of 
St. Edward’s University, Austin, 
which appears as one of the Prelim- 
inary Studies of the Texas Catholic 
Historical Society. These pam- 
phlets are distributed by the Texas 
Knights of Columbus Historical 
Commission. 


International Conciliation indexes 
the “Documents for the Year 1932” 
and treats in its February issue the 
important question of “Intergovern- 
mental Debts” through a series of 
documents and articles. “Danzig 
and the Polish Problem” is present- 
ed in the March issue by Dr. J. A. 
van Hamel, High Commissioner of 
the League of Nations in the Free 
City of Danzig, 1925-1929 (New 
York: 405 West 117th St., 5 cents 
each). 
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